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VARIETY 


NEW YORK 
PUTNAM BUILDING 
1493 BROADWAY 
Bryant 557-558 


HARRY 
SHAFTER 


STRING OF VAUDEVILLE THOROUGHBREDS EXTEND 
COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON 


EDDIE FOY and the SEVEN LITTLE FOYS 


Odiva and Seals 

“Black and White Review” 
“Eight Dominos” 
“Futuristic Fantasies” 
“Oh Auntie” Co. 
Pernikoff and Rose Ballett 
Anderson’s Review 
“Broadway Echoes” 
Nellie Gilbert Girls and Collies 
Marlette’s Manikins 

“Girl in the Basket” 
Astor Four 

The 

Burns and Garry 

Burke and Burke 
Clairmont Bros. 

Hobson and Beatty 

Glenn and Jenkins 

Bud and Jessie Grey 
Kluting’s Animals 

Frankie James 

Mabel Harper and Elsie Weber 
Haddon and Norman 
Stan. and Mae Laurel 

La Toys Models 

Moore and Fields 

Chas. McGoods and Co. 
Wood, Young and Phillips 
Torelli’s Circus 

Rialto Quartette 

Smith and Tossel 

Grey and Kilumker 

Ali Rajah and Co. 

Melva Sisters 

Courtney and Barrett 
Buhla Pearl 

La Rue and Stone 

Hal Johnson and Co. 
Wheeler and Potter 

Willa Holt Wakefield 
Loney Nace 

Daisy Dugas and Variety Four 


WE ISSUE A PLAY OR PAY BLANKET CONTRACT 


ART 


HUR HORWITZ 


LEE KRAUS 


INCORPORATED 
AND THEIR 


Geo. Lovett’s “Concentration” 
Royal Yueno Japs 
Kajiyama 

Al Golem Troupe 
Mons. Adolphus and Co. 
Five American Girls 
Boris Fridkin Troupe 
“Garden of Alohaland” 
“Days of Long Ago” 
“Silver Fountain” 
Bevan and Flint 

Harry Antrim 

Peppino and Perry 
Four Rennee Girls 


canlon Deno Bros. and Scanlon 


Six Royal Hussars 
Georgalis Trio 

Jessie Reed 

Shaw and Bernard 

Marie Fitzgibbon 

The Lelands 

Three Lordens 

Alexander Bros. and Evelyn 
Shelton Brooks 

Bessie Le Count 

Fred (Broomstick) Elliott 
Harry and Anna Scranton 
Frank Browne 

Santucci 

Hayataka Japs 

Gere and Delaney 

Young and Leendar 
“Which One Shall I Marry?” 
Arthur Sullivan and Co. 
Willie Solar 

Rose Garden 

Sims and Powers 

Emma Lewis 

Degnon and Clifton 

Cooke, Mortimer and Harvey 
Paul Pierria Sextette 

Ray Kay and Betty Bush 


CHICAGO 
LOOP END BUILDING 
177 NORTH STATE ST. 

Central 5318 


OTTO 
SHAFTER 1 


McConnell and Simpson 
Royal Pekin Troupe 
Weston and Eline 

Ward Bros. 

Three Rozellas 

Trovato 

Swartz and Clifford 
Shea and Carroll 

Bert Lewis 
Harvey De Vora Trio 
Clayton and Lennie 
Kane and Herman 
Van and Vernon 

Will Stanton and Co. 
Julian Hall 

Saila Bros. 

Stein and Arnold 
Gloria Hildebrand 
Tyler and St. Clair 
Mahoney and Rogers 

Sue Creighton and Sister 
Joe and Sadie De Leir 
Chas. Ledegar 

La Dora and Beckman 
Geo. A. Mack 

Little Pipafax and Co. 
Innes Bros. 

De Witt and Gunther 
Resista? 

Mason and Bailey 

Mabel Darrell and Van 
Jack Goldie 

Aerial Butters 


Marsdon and Manley 
McDonald Trio 
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NEW YORK CITY, DECEMBER 26, 1919 


KLAW AND ERLANGER CANNOT 
SPLIT UNLESS THEY AGREE 


Speculation Rife Again Now That Junior Partner of Former 


' Great Booking Firm Brings Suit to Have His Share 
in New York Theatre Appraised—As Representa- 
tive of Frohman Estate Alf Hayman Votes 


With Klaw to Sell 


to Famous Players. 


The application of A. L. Erlanger to 
the Supreme Court last week to have 
his stock and that of other minority 
stockholders in the New York theatre 
property appraised and payment made 
tc them, has aroused lively speculation 
as to whether the: move portends the 
disintegration of the K. & E. “Syndi- 
cate.” 

Ever since the year-long split be- 
tween Erlanger and Marc Klaw be- 
came known.the danger of the pass- 
ing of the “syndicate,” or the passing 
of control of it, has figured. Since the 
straining of relations between the part- 
ners, not one parcel of real estate 
property jointly owned by them has 
been disposed of. The matter of the 
New York Theatre property, which 
takes in the block on Broadway be- 


“tween 44th and 45th streets and in- 
cludes the Criterion, New York the- 


atre and New York roof, is not a case 
of the partners’ joint ownership. 
When the sale was reported some 
weeks ago it was shown that K. & E. 
were interested along with others, in- 
cluding mainly the Chas. Frohman Es- 


, tate, the Estate of William Harris, Sr., 


Henry Dazian, and the Estate of Sam- 
uel F. Nirdlinger (Nixon). It is the 
latter estate which Erlanger controls 
along with the interests of the Harris 
estate, which he also handles, that 
figure in the minority petition to the 
court. 

The New York Theatre and roof 
yielded its owners something like $400,- 
000 last year, not counting the profits 


_ on the Criterion. 


Accounts state that the Frohman 
Estate, managed by Alf. Hayman, cast 
the deciding vote during a stockhol- 
ders’ meeting in the early fall, when it 
was voted to sell the New York The- 
atre property to Famous Players- 
Lasky.. Hayman had been counted as 
a strong ally of Erlanger. The prop- 
erty was originally the Olympia, built 
by Oscar Hammerstein. It was bought 
in at something like $2,227,000 from 
New York City, which had foreclosed 
the property, buying it in at $950,000, 


‘ 


the amount of the mortgage. It was 
sold to Famous Players-Lasky at $3,- 
200,000. Erlanger and the others claim 
a valuation obtained by Joseph P. Day 
set the property as worth $3,637,000. 
As to Hayman’s move, the question 
has arisen as to whether he considered 
the sale price a fair return on the 
Frohman original investment or 
whether he balked at Erlanger’s dic- 
tation as the controlling head of the 
syndicate. Hayman’s vote, along with 
Klaw, Dazian and others interested, 
made a two-thirds vote of the total of 
12,000 shares in favor of selling the 
property. Money is alleged to have 
actually passed hands from the Fa- 
moous Players-Lasky attorney, $100,- 
000 being mentioned, but whether the 
(Continued on page 5) 


NASH HEADS W. V. M. A. 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 
John Nash was officially appointed 
manager of the Western Vaudeville 
Managers’ Association, succeeding 
Mort H. Singer, who is now general 
manager of the Orpheum Circuit, Con- 


solidated. 


Nash acquires the title of business 
easter. and takes his new post Jan. 


It now appears as though Mark 
Heiman, one of the heads of the Finn 
& Heiman circuit, recently absorbed 
by the Orpheum consolidation, will 
make his headquarters here instead 
of in the east. ; 

Sam Kahl, booking manager of the 
F. & H. houses, has returned from his 
honeymoon and resumed booking. 


ORPHEUM PRODUCING ACTS. 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 

The Orpheum Circuit is going in 
heavily for producing acts, not alone 
large and spectacular, fbut teams, sin- 
gles and all kinds. 

Harry Singer will be at the head of 
this department, considering applica- 
tions from small-time talent and even 
amateurs, finding partners for promis- 
ing ones and staging the material. _ 


“FOLLIES” YEARS COMPARED 

With Flo Ziegfeld generally accred- 
ited as the first musical comedy pro- 
ducer to go to higher prices and make 
them still higher, the gross Ziegfeld’s 
“Follies” played to for two weeks st 
Detroit, ending last Saturday, brought 
out information concerning the “Fol- 
lies” in the same city on its annual two- 
dy engagement for a couple of years 


ack, 

In 1917, at $2 top, “The Follies,” for 
two weeks in Detroit, got $50,000. In 
1918, at $3 for the same period, $66,- 
000 and the two weeks just ended there 
at $3.50 top, $80,000. 

The show's weekly expense in 1917 
was $10,000; in 1918, $16,000, and this 
season, $18,500, the latter item of week- 
ly expense including the cost of trans- 
portation from New York to Detroit 
and figured in the first week. No cost 
or pro rata cost of production was in- 
cluded. 

“The Follies” in 1917 cost to pro- 
duce (before the show opened), $88,000, 
8 1918, $120,000, and this season, $177,- 


The figures were given out by Mr. 
Ziegfeld. 


FRANK ALLEN RESIGNS. 

London, Dec. 20. 
; Frank Allen has resigned as manag- 
ing director of Moss Empires, which 
is probably the largest circuit of music 
halls in England. He will retain his 
seat on the board in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

R, H. Gillespie, 
sportsman, has been appointed to the 
post. 

Allen has been connected with Moss 
Empires practically all his life. 


SEVEN-A-DAY AT MILDA. 
: Chicago, Dec. 20. 

The Milda, playing vaudeville booked 
by Walter S. Downey, has the local 
record for number of performances. 
There are seven shows Sunday. 

M. Swartz, formerly at the Windsor, 
manages the Milda. 


BERNSTEIN’S BONUSES. 


Louis Bernstein, president of the 
Shapiro-Bernstein & Co. music pub- 
lishing company is distributing $3%5- 
000 among the employees of his firm. 
The distribution is a bonus that fol- 


lows a years unprecedented gross 
business for the firm. 
LOIE FULLER AGAIN. 


: London, Dec. 20. 
Loie Fuller returns to the Coliseum 
New Year’s week with a series of new 
ballet productions. 


——- 


the athlete and 


CAUSES BOOKING TANGLE. | 

A controversy over the booking of 
the Gormley Sisters, at the Steinway, 
Astoria, L. 1, by Harvey Green, direct 
for $2 more than he offered George 
King, representative of the act, is like- 
ly to be brought to the attention of 
the V. M. P. A. 

King declares he offered the act to 
Green for a specific amount and that 
Green told him he would only play it 
for a sum $2 less than King asked. 
Meantime the girls saw Green and he 
booked them at the figure originally 
asked by King. 

King was apprised by the girls and 
told that as the act was booked direct 
he would not receive commission. 

King took the matter up with Green 
and informed him that it was an un- 
ethical way. of doing business. © This 
wrangle kept up all last week. The 
agents of the building became inter- 
ested in the matter as they felt that 
it would have some bearing on them 
in future transactions with the Green 
office. King Friday told Green that 
unless he were protected in the mat- 
ter he would take it up with the mana- 
gers’ association. 


_ KEITH MANAGERS’ SALARY RAISE. 


All the resident managers on the B, 


F. Keith Circuit will receive an in- 
crease in salary this week as a Christ- 
mas present. 

The increase is universal along the 
line of the entire circuit. 


SALARY CUTS AND NO WORK. 
London, Dec. 20. 

London is full of out-of-work acters, 
principally ex-soldiers, who complain 
that they are being turned down be- 
cause they have organized. 

Managers are cutting salaries more 
than ever. 


COCHRAN OFFERS $375,000. 
London, Dec. 20. 
Charles B. Cochran now offers $375,- 
000 for the Carpentier-Dempsey fight. 
Cochran was reported to have sailed 
last week for New York to close the 
match. 


MAUDE ADAMS IN ADIRONDACKS. 
Maude Adams is spending the year 
in the Adirondacks. She is not to be 
seen on the stage this season. 
The reason is her health necessitates 
living out of. doors for a time. 


GEORGETTA COHAN SCORES. 
London, Dec. 20. 
Georgetta Cohan, the daughter of 
George M. Cohan and Ethel Levey, has 
scored heavily in the annual “Poter 
Pan” holiday revival, which opened at 
the New theatre Dec. 18 
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VARIETY 


YANKEE PUBLICITY IN LONDON 


By WALTER DUGGAN 


There may be a group of London 
newspaper paragraphers who willingly 
assist the London press agents to make 
a stand against Yankee press agents, 
but like ships that pass in the night, 
these anarchistic individuals? thanks 
to the broad-mindedness of the true 
English sportsmanship of the leaders 
in the real activities of the London 
theatrical world, fall by the wayside 
at moments when big results are to 


be obtained. 
It is emphatically unfair to judge 


London’s idea of an American press 


agent striving to break threugh the 
barriers of Fleet street because of the 
attitude of critics, who organize “Yan- 
kee Dumps” for plays; because of in- 
dividuals who refuse to use American 
copy, and so express themselves in no 
terms of misunderstanding or because 
of the alleged witticisms of a handful, 
who twist American copy into down- 
right sarcastic comment. ; 

It is not fair to the good sports- 
manship of the regular newspaper edi- 
ters of London for an American press 
agent to think unkindly of London’s 
hospitality because some sorehead 
pitches a stumbling block into the path 
of the visitor. Assure yourself that an 
American press agent has to saturate 
himself with patience while laboring 
in the London field, but there is no 
hindrance in London that prevents a 
Yankee press agent from accomplish- 
ing actual results, provided he refuses 
to become annoyed. 

If you are an American press agent, 
planning to experiment with the in- 
nermost secrets of the abundant mys- 
teries of Fleet street, always remem- 
ber to toil under the inspirative mag- 
net of common sense, and you'l! be 
drawn into the conservative but highly 
valued fold of the many-angled thor- 
oughfare of Fleet street with open 
arms. We realize this statement will 
come as a surprise to many, but it is 
an absolute fact weighed after it was 
discovered to be the truth, and now 
highly appreciated of all the happy 
thouchts a six-months’ sojourn in Pic- 
cadilly can unravel. 

Ohstacles, wrapped up in all sorts 
of disguises. are placed in the path of 
a Yan'-ee press agent striving to gain 
a foothold in Fleet street, but these 
wouldn't be noticed in the ordinary 
everv-day life and experiences of a 
publicity seexer except for the fact 
there arte those in London who claim 


-a ‘press agent from the shores of the 


Stars and Stripes should remain at 
home, and not claim an international 
scope of his profession. All these ob- 
stacles can be smilingly overcome by 
the visiting press agent provided he 
battles the situation with self-made 
inspiration of personally realizing that 
he is in London not to revolutionize 
the long-standing traditions of pub- 
licity methods, but stands prepared to 
be taught the intricacies of “planting 
stories in London newspapers.” Let 
the American press agent adopt this 
slogan, and he'll have an easier-time of 
his wor than can be done in the com- 
petitive moments of a press agent’s 
life in America. 

An American press agent, as the re- 
sult of hardening service and due to 
the direct need of being obliged to 
keep abreast of the competitive ideas 
that the big army of capable publicity 
promoters in New York unfold every 
minute of the day and night, is in- 
clined to be original. All of us are 
not fortunate enough to be original, 
but this reference involves the careers 
of those who are original. 

The London paragrapher of theat- 
rical news, supported by the London 
press agent, styles‘ the Yankee press 
agent an eccentric creature, not be- 
cause he is apt to perform an acro- 
batic tumble down the editorial steps 
to reach the sanctum of the next dra- 
matic critic in time or because he 


might turn a handspring to reach a 
typewriter after being asked for a 
story on the spot, but because he is in- 
clined to sprinkle imagination into the 
topic being discussed for a story. 

Further, this same paragrapher is 
skeptical of the. Yankee press agent. 
Glowing accounts of the freaky man- 
ner in which American prima donnas 
have taken their baths in milk and 
champagne, etc., how chorus girls fre- 
quently have come to the rescue of 
their actor-managers with financial as- 
sistance in producing musical plays, 
and all the other similar sensational 
stories long ago considered cobwebbed 
ideas in America, are the trademark 
by which the London theatrical para- 
grapher visionizes the American press 
agent. 

“Absurd,” says the London para- 
grapher to these long-ago plant stories 
of the Yankee press agent. It is what 
the London paragraphers have read 
and remembered concerning the activi- 
ties of the Yankee press agent at home 
that makes the latter looked upon as 
a piece of dynamite in Fleet street. 
The London crowd are entirely igno- 
rant of the growth of the publicity 


game in America, and as the result 
oi this, the visiting Yankee press agent 

finds it extremely difficult to experi- 
ment with an up-to-date idea that 
might coincide with a modern city edi- 
ter, with a fifty-fifty’ break coming 
from the idea in the matter of the 
idea furnishing good news and stili 
pringing a smile to the press agent’s 
ace. 

For a moment let us contradict our- 
selves by claiming an American press 
agent is not welcomed in Fleet street, 
primarily because the English press, or 
at least a portion of it, doesn’t believe 
a Yankee press agent can keep still 
long enough to acclimate himself to 
the London methods. In brief, the 
London paragraphers will unblushingly 
tell the Yankee press agent that they 
look for ridiculous attempts from him 
while attempting to break through the 
alleged Gibraltar barriers of Fleet 
street. 

But let the Yankee press agent seize 
the motto “Don’t try to revolutionize, 
but be revolutionized yourself,” and 
then watch the results. The whole 
subject, battering facts into one solid 
thought, comes under the head of un- 
derstanding each other. There are 
those who don’t want to understand 
others. They may be called the “axe- 
grinders.” They are no different than 
their brother “axe-grinders” in Amer- 
i€a, and since we all know what be- 
comes of “axe-grinders,” ‘comment 


WATCH YouR- 
SELF GO BY. 


{ 


AN ACT CAN GET ALONG WITHOUT ADVERTISING. SOCAN 
WAGON WITHOUT GREASE — BUT THEY BOTH GO VERY SLOW. 


WITHOUT ADVERTISING IS LIKE , 
WWINKING AT A GIRL IN THE DARK. 
YOU KNOW WHAT YOU ARE DOING, 

BUT NO ONE ELSE DOES ! y 


: 


CK 


NOY TRANSFERABLE 


; 


SEASON PASS TO EDWIN BOOTH’S THEATRE 
This souvenir complimentary pass to the famous Booth’s theatre was presented to Daniel 


Frohman by the former star’s daughter, Edwina Booth Crossman, on December 5, 


sion of Actors’ Memorial Day. 


the occa- 


Booth’s theatre was situated at the southeast corner of Sixth Ave. and 23rd St., New York. 
It was the most magnificent theatre in America at the time. But it financially spread-eagled 
Edwin Booth, who again took to the road, made another fortune and donated the Players’ Club 


to the profession. 


‘land has arrived in America. 


3 


along these lines isn’t in order. 

The “axe-grinders” in Fleet street 
have driven away more than one 
American mewspaperman and many 
Yankee press agents, but their day is 
numbered since with a closer relation- 
ship of international publicity, due to 
the influx of cinema activities of Amer- 
ican trademark in Fleet street, the edi- 
tors are making a closer study of the 
whole situation, and it is safe to say 
that the time isn’t far off before a 
portion of Fleet street becomes Ameri- 


_canized in handling legitimate theat- 


ricals and cinema matter. 

Considering the fact that there is 
no institution more conservative than 
the British gress, this prophecy may 
be disputed at this time, but never- 
theless the Saturday night page of the 
Evening News and several other pub- 
lications are directing big campaigns 
towards the American way of exploi- 
tation. The Daily Express is stealing 
in with a column of theatrical news 
three times per week and with greater 
space than ever before on Sundays. 

(To be continued next week) 


PRETTIEST “FLAPPER” HERE. 
The prettiest “flapper” in all Eng- 
Abroad 
she gained fame as “The Girl With the 
Curl” while in the Charlot revues. 
Her name is Kathelene Martyn. She 
has been placed under contract by Flo 
Ziegfeld and will make her appearance 
in “Miss 1920,” the title of the new 
“Nine O’Clock Frolic” opening on the 
Amsterdam Roof New Year’s Eve. 


Jessie Bonstelle Coming Back. 
London, Dec. 20. 
Jessie Bonstelle, who came here to 
produce “Little Women,” sailed for 


FRANK VAN HOVEN 

I Hke Christmas better than Fourth of 
July—for two reasens, viz.: because it is 
more universally celebrated and ice is cheaper. 


New York on the Mauretania in an- 
swer to an urgent message from Wil- 
liam A. Brady. She will return to pro- 
duce in London next autumn. 


L 


Back Home with a Smile 


THE ASSOCIATED OFFICES 
ERNEST EDELSTEN T. F. DAWE 
PAUL MURRAY JULIAN WYLIE 
Cables and wires: “‘Eagegies, Weetraad, Leaden 

Harry 3. TORE, 
REPRESENTING 
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GYPPING MANAGERS. 


“Gypping” theatre managers may 
strike some people in the show busi- 
ness as a light and airy pastime, but 
the managers don’t look at it that way. 

Recent developments along Broad- 
way of how the proprietors of $3 thea- 
tres and shows may lose money with- 
out knowing, sent a thrill through 
many a producer and theatre owner 
within the past two weeks. 

When it was reported a treasurer of 
one theatre had confessed that during 


the run of a production at his house 
(a side street theatre with the show 
remaining there a season), he had got- 
ten away with $50,000, unbeknown to 
the management, other managers com- 
menced to figure what could have hap- 
pened to them, at home or on the road, 

The ‘manner of removing money 
from the gross without the house, show 
or resident manager becoming aware 
of it revolved many ways, according 
to the story. A favorite pastime was 
marking on the box office statement 
that say 200 tickets had been placed 
with the cut rate agencies whereas 
but 100 tickets had been so~ placed. 
Another system was the punched cou- 
pon and a hard ticket. 
system which is said to have worked 
in one New York theatre was for an 
usher to withhold the coupons when 
ushering patrons to their seats, then 
returning to the rear of the orchestra, 
secreting the coupons among the lower 
strands of a broom. After the rush 
was over and the house settled down, 
the box office man woulg send out for 
a broom toclean up his office and then 
cleaned the broom of the coupons. This 
required a confederate however. 

Managers cdmit they have hit upon 
no system to thoroughly protect them- 
selves. One circuit, according to sta- 
tistics arising from the late revelations, 
is estimated to have lost nearly $1,000,- 
000 within the past 10 years in ways 
they have no means of tracing. 

It’s nothing for a box office man in 
a Broadway theatre with a hit inside 
the house to earn (and legitimately 
without having suspicion surround 
him, from $400 to $500 weekly. The 
difference between that and his salary 
usually comes in “presents” from ticket 
speculators and “change” left on the 
box office window at rush time. Swift 
passing of tickets through the window 
and slow change making behind it is 
another way of having the patron leave 
without taking a full addition. 

One legitimate manager stated a 
ticket speculator had attempted to get 
to the inside of his box office, through 
himself offering a large pearl to the 
manager without making- any direct 
cennection, though that was under- 
stood. 

Another manager has expressed him- 
self as believing girl box office sellers 
are the most certain in the end, since 
they might be content and happy at 
$40 weekly, whereas a man, travelling 
in much faster society of others in the 
same line, than his own salary war- 
rants, seeks a means to keep up the 


pace. 
And still another manager says the 
only solution is a cash register in the 
box office, with the attention of the 
public attached to them, for anyone 
buying tickets to watch the amount 
rung up.- The same manager has some 
idea of a ticket rack that will only 
release a ticket if paid for. Managers 
agree there is little chance for gypping 
when there is a sell-out of a theatre, 
that calling for no especial count. 
The recent discovery of a practice 
often suspected is reported to have 
been reached peculiarly. One of a 
firm of managers passing through a 
dimly lighted lobby of a New York 
house overheard three men arguing 
over the “split” of their ill-gotten 
gains. One of the men was a detective 
engaged by the firm to “nail” dis- 
honest employes. Traps were then 


luid and the rest has been Broadway 
talk since, 


Still another .- 


PEPPLE AND HARRIS SELL. 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 
Dwight Pepple and Will J. Harris, 
act producing with Morris Greenwald, 
under the firm of Pepple & Greenwald, 
last week sold out their interests to 
Greenwald and Lou Herman in the fol- 
lowing acts, the complete list on the 
firm’s books: “Cheer Up,” “Four Jacks 


and a Queen,” “Snapshots of ‘'19,”- 


“Girls Will Be Girls,” “Round the 
Map” and “Terpsichorean Four.” 


LONG WITH DILLINGHAM. 


Ralph Long, who resigned from the 
Shubert offices last week, is to go with 
Charles Dillingham in the near future. 
Long ‘is to have the position of gen- 
eral manager of the affairs coming un- 
der the head of Erlanger-Dillingham- 
Ziegfeld. 

At present there is the Amsterdam 
theatre, but within the near future 
other productions and theatres are to 
be added to the list. 


; 
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RITA GOULD 


Now at Century, New York--Ampiles in “Aphrodite”—under management of Comstock & 
Her first —~ since returning from France and Germany entertaining our “Boys” 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


for eighteen months. 


BRE 


WANTED FOR MURDER 


are still killing ’em with their original skit of stage life: 
“CHANGE YOUR ACT OR BACK TO THE WOODS” 
Happy New Year to all. 


Direction, HARRY WEBER. 


GROCK REMAINS. 


Percy Riess, manager for Grock, the 
musical clown who made his American 
debut Tuesday last week at the River- 
side, and who scored a sensational hit, 
going on unannounced and with the 
signs on the proscenium merely read- 
ing “Extra,” has come to an agreement 
with the Keith Booking Exchange for 
the remainder of his brief stay here. 
Grock must reopen at the London Col- 
iseum Feb. 2 and cannot extend his 
American bookings at this time. 

By the terms of his engagement in 
New York, Grock was booked for one 
week at $1,000, with an option on his 
services at a price to be mutuall 
agreed upon. Reiss asked $2 a wee 
for further bookings, which was re- 
fused. Late last week a compromise 
was arrived at whereby he reopens in 
New York for three weeks, headlining 
at two houses in New York for the 
three weeks at $3,000 a week for both 
houses. 


LUESCHER STAYS AT 


The reported resignation of Mark 
Luescher ag genera! representative for 
Charles Dillingham and the New York 
Hippodrome, will not take affect this 
New Year, as formerly announced. In- 
stead, Luescher declared that, owin 
to an agreement between: the Unite 
States Realty Company, owners of the 
Hipp, he is compelled to remain until 
the end of the current season. 

Leuscher had made arrangements to 
go over to Martin Beck as general 
manager for the latter and the Or- 
pheum Circuit. Under the present ar- 
rangements, Leuscher is still uncertain 
about resigning. He said that in a let- 
ter he forwarded to Beck, he explained 
the situation asking at the same time 
whether he (Beck) would be ready to 
accept his services about May. 


LOLA FISHER, AUTHORESS. 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 
Lola Fisher, leading woman of 
“Roxy” at the Blackstone, became an 
authoress this week when she con- 
tributed a several thousand word sec- 
tion to a serial letter written in a 
Chicago daily, in which ten women 
have collaborated, each teking up the 
work where the others leave off. 


~ 


KLAW AND ERLANGER SUIT. 


(Continued from page 3) 
majority or minority stockholders fac- 
tion accepted the money isn’t clear. 

The Frohman Estate is very close to 
the Famous Players-Lasky interests. 
The latter have been snapping up the- 
atres all over the country. It is pos- 
sible the big picture group wiil soon 
start upon an active campaign of pro- 
ducing legitimate plays. 

It is quite evident that so long as 
Erlanger remains as the syndicate 
head, he will not dispose of any the- 
atres now in K. & E. hands without a 
fight. The question of Goldwyn being 
possibly interested with Famous 
Players-Lasky or the chances of such 
an affiliation in the future also is a 
factor in the supposed battle by Er- 
langer to hold all the K. & E. theatre 
interests together as one unit. 


_The “Syndicate” is a close corpora- 
tion. None of its members can dis- 
pose of their holdings to any but their 
associates, and none can book their 
attractions through any other circuit. 
This would debar Marc Klaw from 
allying himself with the Shuberts 
unless .-he sold out and secured the 
consent of the others to do so. 
There is also considerable talk of 
other suits being started in the near 
future, alleging breaches of the origi- 
nal syndicate agreement; more par- 
ticular another one by _ Erlanger 
against Alf. Hayman unless a recon- 
ciliation between Erlanger and Hay- 
man can be effected by David Gerber, 
who is Erlanger’s attorney, and who 
is understood to be endeavoring to 
bring the parties together. 
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CAMPANINI’S SUCCESSOR. 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 
Cieofante Campanini, director of 


the Chicago Opera Company, passed 
away yesterday at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
after an illness of four weeks of 
double pneumonia. He born 
Sept. 1, 1860, at Parma, Italy. 

Co-incident with the death of Cam- 
panini, was the report of the death of 
the father of John Brown, also of 
pneumonia, earlier in the week. John 
Brown was former business comp- 
troller of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company before becoming eastern 
representative for the Chicago Opera. 

Assurance was given that Cam- 
panini’s death will make no difference 
it the plans of the Chicago Opera. 
The company is booked for its annual 
appearance here beginning Jan. 27 at 
the Lexington opera house for five 
weeks. 

Another co-incident of the date on 
which Campanini drew his last breath 
was the advent of a daughter to the 
newly married Enfico Caruso, “the 
worlds famous tenor.” Mrs. Caruso 
was the former Dorothy Park Ben- 
i of one of the oldest and 
wealthiest American families. 

Despite Signor Marinuzzi_ men- 
tioned as “tentative and probable suc- 
cessor to Campanini, the gossips in 
the operatic world smiled grimly as 
they repeated the story of a half 
dozen impressarios, who have virtual- 
ly “camped in Chicago,” ever since 
the report of Campanini’s illness. . 

It is understood that Andres Dippel, 
Max -Rabinoff, Henry Russell, and a 
number of others were in Chicago 
awaiting an opportunity to clinch the 
prospective vacancy. 

Campanini made his first appearance 
in America as a conductor at the 
Metropolitan opera house’ under 
Henry Abbey. For nine years he held 
the baton at Covent Garden. When 
Oscar Hammerstein arranged to pre- 
sent grand opera in New. York in op- 
position to the Metropolitan, he 
selected Campanini to assist in the or- 
ganization and have complete charge 
of directing:the production. This ar- 
rangement which continued from 1906 
to 1909, was responsible for the many 
novelties of the French school, in ad- 
dition to introducing such notable ar- 
tists as Louiza Tettrazini, John Mc- 
Cérmack, Mary Garden and other 
famous stars. 

Maestro Campanini was in a weak- 
ened condition when he went to Chi- 
cago to direct preparations for the 
opening of the grand opera season on 
Nov. 20. At that time it was not 
thought his illness was serious. A few 
days after the opera season began, 
however, his condition became worse. 

He is survived by his wife, who is a 
sister of Louiza Tettrazini, the prima 
donna, 


“BLUEBIRDS” RESTAGED. 

In accordance with orders issued by 
the American Wheel Censor Board 
Sim Williams completely re-staged 
“The Bluebirds” lagt week in Balti- 
more. Two new scenic sets, replaced 
those formerly in use and Arthur 
Lanning added to the show as prin- 
cipal comic, put on a new book. 

The show was ordered -vevised a 
month ago by the Censor Board and 
Williams made some changes. These, 
however, were unsatisfactory to the 
American Wheel officials and the sec- 
ond order was issued a couple of 
weeks ago. 

Morris Wainstock is now travelling 
manager of “The Bluebirds.” 


FRANCES WHITE OUT. 

Frances White left the “Midnight 
Frolic”’ in the latter half of last week. 
The report said there had been “words” 
between Ziegfeld and herself, and*that 
Miss White failed to appear several 
nights. The break came when she fin- 
ally did show up, it was also learned, 
and that in a perturbed state of mind 
she told Ziegfeld she was “going 
home.” 
The manager retorted; “Stay home!” 


SAM BERNARD’S SONG. 
_ Atlantic City, Dec. 20. 

“As You Were,” opening here for a 
debut at the Globe the last three days 
with Sam Bernard and Irene Bordoni 
co-starred, received a very good recep- 
tion. 
Ray Goetz made the production. A 
H. Woods is reported interested. 

Mr. Bernard’s biggest hit was with a 
comedy song entitled:*“Who Ate Na- 
poleons with Josephine when Bona- 
parte Was Away.” 


BUTTERFIELD’S NEW HOUSES. 


Battle Creek, Mich, Dec. 20 
W. S. Butterfield will open his new 
Regent, seating 2,000, at Flint, Mich., 


THE LITTLEJOHNS 

After playing 30 consecutive weeks with the 
JULIAN ELTINGE REVUE, we are sailing 
Dec. 27 with Mr. Eltinge and his company for 
¢ tour of the world, opening in Yokohama, 

apah. 

HOLIDAY GREETINGS TO ALL. 

Using 25,000 original jewels from the'“Tower 
of Jeweis” of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
together with a half million rhinestones. 


Feb. 1. It will play pictures. 

A $500,000 eight-story office building 
and theatre will be erected by the But- 
terfield Circuit at Lansing, Mich. It 
will be on the Main street, with the 
plot 109x330, 


JENIE JACOBS LEAVES CASEY. 
‘After 12 years with the Pat Casey 


Agency, Jenie Jacobs resigned this. 


week, to take effect immediately. 

Miss Jacobs is leaving for the Coast 
next Monday, in connection with pic- 
tures and other mattere theatrically. 


JOE LUCAS QUITTING THEATRES. 
Seattle, Dec. 20. 

The Hub City Theatre Corporation, 

of Centralia; has taken over the Grand 


and Liberty there from Joe Lucas. 
Lucas is grins to California to enter 
the cattle business. 


EONA THOMPSON 
Wishes you a very Happy New Year. 


It behooves me to speak— 


at Christmas time of plum puddings 
and things, what? Where did I get 
that way? Why, friends, I’m still in 
England. ° 


CHARLES 
WITHERS 


4 
THE ROYAL PEKIN TROUPE 
under the management of SUN FONG LIN is a great organization of Chinese Magicians and 
Jugglers and is the only act giving an exhibition of the Unusual Art of CHINESE BOOMERANG 


Throwing. 


On its first Eastern showing the ROYAL PEKIN TROUPE recently successfully headlined 


at the American. 


The ROYAL PEKIN TROUPE is from Pekin, 


China, and offers many new feats, including» 


the feat of dual que suspension. This act was formerly known as the Im i . 
It is booked under the direction of ARTHUR J. HORWITZ-LEE KRAUS reese 


ADA WINGARD WINS. 
Montreal, Dec. 20. 
A judgement of $3,000 in favor of 


Ada Wingard and against T. H. Ryan ) 


was rendered this week) by Justice 
McClennan in Superior Court, on Miss 
Wingards $10,000 action for breach of 
promisé of marriage. 

The defendant is a soap manufac- 
turer and met Miss Wingard when she 
eg here in “Experience” in Octo- 

er, 1917. 

The testimony brought out Ryan folr 
lowed Miss Wingard to several cities 
and in Aprii, 1918, persuaded her to 
leave the stage, at that time, giving 
her $300 with which to purchase a 
trousseau. 

e Court in delivering an opinion 
stated that everything on the part of 
Ryan went to show that there had 
been a mutual engagement to marry, 
“which defendant without any cause 
refused to carry out.” 


CHARLOT IN SES PRICES. 
London, Dec. 20. 


Andre Charlot, who is presenting 
“Buzz Buzz” at the Vaudeville and 
“Bran Pie” at the Prince of Wales, has 
increased the price of seats throughout 
the house 50 cents. c 


“SWING” MARRIES STAR. 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 


Jo Swerling (“Swing”) of Varrery’s 
Chicago staff, was married this week 
to Marcia Moore, a young actress, who 


last season starred in “A Little Mother 
to Be.” 


AL SHEAN IN, HOSPITAL. 

Al Shean, with “Flu Flo,” is in a 
hospital in Washington, D. C., recover- 
ing from an operation which necessi- 
tated the removal of an abscess on the 


exterior of the right lung. His con-- 


dition is said to-be serious. 
Charge Against Musical Director. 
London, Dec. 20: 
John Dallon, musical director of the 
Empress, Brixton, has been sent for 
trial, charged with being an accomplice 
in the theft of a motor car. He was 
also remanded on other theft charges. 


“Blue Lagoon” on at Scala. 
Following “Fifenella,” Dean will pro- 
duce a dramatization of DeVere Stack- 
poles “The-Blue Lagoon” at the Scala. 


Mrs. Alex. Carr Recovers Judgment. 

Mary Carr was awarded a judgment 
for $3,510.09 in her suit against Alex- 
ander Carr for an unpaid balance due 
her by a separation agreement entered 
into by ep? parties a year ago Oc- 
tober. Under the agreement, Mrs. 
Carr was to receive $850 monthly. 
The defendant paid part of it, leav- 
ing a balance due of $3,500 on the 
year’s total. H. J. & F. Goldsmith 
represented the plaintiff. 


NEW ACTS. 


Cy compton’s wild west, with six 
horses and seven people, from the 
Ringling Bros. Barnum-Bailey circus. 

Alpha and eight Oriental Ballet 
Girls. (Paul Durand.) 

Mollie Fuller and Co., five in sketch. 
(Joe Hart. 

Kerr and Ensign, man and woman, 
musical. 
_McCarthy and Lovering (2 women) 
singing. 

Fad and Fancy, man and woman, in 
Ames and Winthrop’s former act 
“Caught in a Jamb.” (Lew Golder.) 

Mason and Bailey (2) men. 

Gordon and Germain (2 men). 

Connoly and Travis (man and 
woman), 

Aunt Jemima and her Five Bakers 
of Syncopation. (Lew Leslie.) , 


SHOWS CLOSING. . 

Joe Hart’s “Boys Will Be Boys” 
closed in Allentown, Dec. 18. Joe Hart 
will send the show out again after the 
holidays. 
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YORK 


After a lapse of two years when 
America’s entrance into the war 
brought about an acute labor shortage 
and building materials\ “hit the ceil- 
ing,” Broadway is in for another thea- 
tre boom. At present two theatres are 
in course of construction on .42n 
street and -will be ready within a few 
months. Next season, with the Shu- 
berts having under plan the erection 
of seven new houses several 
others’ announcing plans for their own 
theatres, the outlook for the season of 
1920-21 is that the Times square dis- 
trict will have over 60 legitimate the- 
atres. At present there are 52, that 
number including the two roof thea- 
tres, the Manhattan and the Century. 
There is little doubt but that most of 
the new houses will be built, especi- 
ally if there is a continuance of a thea- 
tre shortage on Broadway. Some of 
they producing managers have been 
caught without a berth for their new 
attractions*and see the only solution 
of the problem is that of controlling 
their own theatre or theatres. 

It is a great year for the theatre 
owner, especially ih the larger cities. 
Shows are playing to bigger money 
than ever and while that doesn’t al- 
ways mean a bigger profit to the show 
manager because of the general tilt in 
operating expense, it means more 
profit to the theatre owner or lessee, 
whose proportion of increase isn’t as 
large. Stop limits for plays have 
mounted, that in itself with a shortage 
of houses existing meaning bigger 
profits this season. One lessee of a 
Broadway house stated lately that he 
would earn $400,000 this year. When 
he took the house under lease two sea- 
sons ago, the theatre was more or less 
in the class of a lemon. 

There has been a contention that 
New York is actually under-theatred. 
It is claimed that the metropolis with 
its six and half millions of people is 
not offered the same proportion of 
seating capacity as in many towns in 
the hinterland. There is less margin 
for argument in the fact that New 
York has a floating population of 300,- 
000 made up of visitors who ate very 
willing to spend the evenings in 
amusement, 

This floating population is made up 
of buyers and recreation seekers in 
about even numbers. Both classes of 
visitors, it is further asserted, are not 
especially keen on going to picture or 
vaudeville shows, save for the com- 
paratively few houses “6f the kind di- 
rectly in the Times square section. It 
is assumed those people can see good 
vaudevile and pictures in their home 
towns but never get the opportunity 
of even a small percentage of the num- 
ber of legitimate attractions which 
Broadway offers. 

This latter contention is perhaps 
logical and corect and is the why of 
the new theatre boom. Recently Al- 
bert Weis, head of a southern circuit 
of theatres, compiled data in reference 
to New York’s theatres with the ex- 
press purpose of placing before some 
financial interests the local theatre 
statistics. Some of the figures are ap- 
proximate, since they attempt to take 
in pictures, vaudeville and burlesque 
as well as the legitimate field. But it 
is the latter statistics which are the 
most pertinent. 

The data on New York’s legitimate 


theatres is: Seating 

Theatres Capacity 
1,131 
Belmont (Parisien) ............ 491 
Booth 708 
Cohan and Harrié 3,061 


BOOP: 
George M. Cohan ....... 
Greenwich Village .............. 388 
Hippodrome ............... 
Knickerbocker ............ 
Metropolitan O. H. ............. 3,306 
New Amsterdam ............... 1,702 
Amsterdam Roof ................ 1,000 

Punelr ant Judy. 
1,415 
69,863 


In this tabulation of 59 houses, there 
is included six outside of the Times 
square district. Three of the houses 
are on the Subway circuit (Standard, 
Riveria and Bronx). Others are the 
Garden (now playing Yiddish), Lex- 
ington and Bandbox. Also mentioned 


-is the Metropolitan Opera House. The 


total seating capacity of these houses, 
which amounts to 12,559, is to be de- 
ducted .to arrive at the total net num- 
ber of seats in the Times square dis- 
trict, which result leaves 57,069 seats. 

The number of picture theatres in 
the same district is eight with seat- 
ing capacity they are: 


Seating 

Theatres Capacity 
17,488 


The data attempts to provide figures 


for the city’s important picture thea- 


tres and arrives at 32 picture theatres 
with a combined capacity of 49,789. 
The figures on vaudeville, counting 
thirty houses, both big and small time, 
show seating capacity in total of 55,- 
300, figuring in three theatres in the 
Times square district (Palace with 1,- 
733 seats and American and American 
Roof with a combined seating capacity 
of 2,849) and burlesque with but one 
house in the district (Columbia with 
1,313 seats), but since these figures in- 
clude in addition only the houses in 
Manhattan and the Bronx and do not 
touch the Brooklyn houses, there is no 
value in arriving at New York’s total 
seating capacity. The total seating 
capacity figured (minus Brooklyn) runs 
to 180,016. The East Side with a num- 
ber of large Yiddish theatres also is 
missed in the reckoning, so that a to- 
tal approximate for greater New York 
would be around the quarter of a mil- 
lion mark. Ibee. 


POETRY FOR REVENGE 


By PAULINE SAXON 


[Miss Saxon has advertised on the inside back cover of VARIETY for 


some time, always expressing herself in verse, changing the adver- 
tisement weekly. Space permitted Miss Saxon to employ four lines as 
about the maximum, .She has never failed to tell a complete story in the 
few rhymed lines. Miss Saxon was requested by VARIETY to tell of tt 
and the following is her humorous reply.] 

First I will answer your questions. work?” “Did you draw that cartoon 
Do I write the verses for my own yourself?” 
amusement or am I serious poetically?’ But if those green page fans missed 
To the latter I retort “Good gracious, me I suppose I’d be hearing—“‘You 
no!” - don’t run that ad in Variety, any more, 

The only thing I take seriously now- do you?” “Who?” “Why?” etc. Just 
a-days is—where do I go next week or, the same so I'll stick for the finish, 
do I? Andfs for the farmer—I s’pect Gosh! I guess I’ve written the story 
it is for my amusement mostly. you want myself so with these few re- 

*Cause when I can hit on a rhyme marks I will close, go to Mr. Keith’¢ 
‘that hits someone that has hit me I opera house and prepare to make faces 
am amused thinking, “I’ve cracked at the public. 
wise for their benefit,"—tho’ of course 
od Jaane don’t thean a thing to HENRY RUSSELL AGAIN. 

For instance, I was much in love An organization calling itself “The 
awhile back~-going.to be married and  Interallied Art Association,” a Franco- 
live in Chicago—imagine that! Well, American organization, formed in the 
the object of my affection got too interests of the arts and artists of 
bossy and we quarreled thro’ the America and her allies,” is represented 
mails, I got brave,and called things here by Henry Russell, at one time di- 


off. Chicago was too far from Broad- 
way anyhow. Then to show “him” how 
little | regarded his memory, I mailed 
this to VARIETY: 


“My heart is like a phonograph 
No sooner is my last love gone 
Than just to break the awful pause 
I put another record on.” 


Then when. spring came again I 
found more heart troubles. This time 
there seemed to be sense to it, since 
I would be an actress, ’cause we could 
do an act together. “More wedding 
bells in the distance,” but one rainy 
Tuesday Poor Pauline finds out that 
this acter guy had not yet disposed of 
wife No. 1, and so Pauline mails the 
following to for his benefit :— 
“I got deceived the other day; 

A deed that’s often been repeated. 
I'll never be suspcious though 

I’d rather keep on getting cheated.” 


So much for that much, but here’s 
some of the questions that have 
tempted me to stop the fun. “How 
long have you been running that ad in 
Variety?” “Who writes your stuff?” 
“How much does that cost you a 
year?” “Do you think it gets you any 


rector of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany and later director of the Boston 
Opera Company, playing the Boston 
Opera House until its suspension by 
the war. His headquarters, or the 
society’s, is in the offices of Felix 
Isman, 501 Fifth avenue. 

The activities of the organization so 
far have embraced the presentation of 
“The Burgomaster of Belgium,” which 
opened last-season at the Belmont and 
flopped after a short run. The next 
venture is the performance of “The 
Blue Bird” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, scheduled for Saturday evening, 
Dec. 27. This, incidentally, with the 
premiere of the opera here and the 
proceeds of the performance are to 
go to the society. 

The society includes on its letter- 
heads the fact that it is being con- 
ducted under the “High patronage” of 
their Majesties the King and Queen 
“of Belgium” and the President of the 
French Republic. For its honorary pres- 
idents, the names of M. Pinchon, Min- 
ister of Foreign. Affairs, and M. La- 
ferre, Minister of Public Instruction, 
and Fine Arts, are included. 

The four committees include great 
names. On the Paris Committee of 
Honor is M. Jusserand, French Am- 

* bassador to the United States. 
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RESUME ACTORS’ STRIKE 


Undoubtedly the biggest factor of a 
historic nature during the theatrical 
year of 1919-20 was the strike. Be- 
lieving that there are many who would 
like to retain a chronological record of 
the happenings of those momentous 
days of last August and September, 
VaRIfTy is reprinting the principal 
facts of the day to day develop- 
ments of the strike as they appeared 
in Variety’s Daily Bulletins, issued 
during the conflict between the Actors’ 
Equity Association and the Producing 
Managers’ Association. 

As a forerunner to the actual strike 
three members of the “Chu Chin Chow” 
company stepped out of the cast of the 
piece, which was then in rehearsal, be- 
cause the management would not issue 
A. E. A. contracts. That occurred 
july 29. Wednesday, August 6, the 

roducing Managers’ Association, the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, and the National Association 
of the Motion Picture Industry were 
represented at a meeting. The rext 
night the first blow of the strike was 
struck, following a meeting at which 
there were about 1,400 members of the 

_A. E. A. present. Of that number 
about 50 members were at the time in 
productions running on Broadway. 

With this brief preamble the actual 
dates and doings follow: 

Aug. 7—A. E. A. orders strike. 
Twelve Broadway shows effected. The 

attractions were “East Is West” (As- 
tor); “Crimson Alibi” (Broadhurst); 
“Lightnin’” (Gaiety); “Listen Lester” 
(Knickerbocker); “Five Million” (Ly- 
ric); “At 9.45” (Playhouse); “Nightie 
Night” (Princess) ; “Voice in the Dark” 
(Republic); “Oh, What a Girl” (Shu- 
bert); “Gaieties of 1919” ((44th St.); 
“Royal Vagabond” (Cohan and Har- 
ris); “The Chalienge” (Seiwyn). Man- 
agers predict reopening of houses fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

Aug. 8—Nine theatres still dark. 
“The Royal Vagabond,” “The Chal- 
lenge” and Gaieties of 1919” reopen. 
People in several shows in rehearsal 
join strike movement. E. H. Sothern 
resigns from A. E. A. Split in Lambs’ 
Ciub between actor and managerial 
factions. “First Is Last” production 
called off because of strike. 

Aug. 9.—Eleven shows out. “She’s a 
Good Fellow” company walked out at 
the matinee. Report that new actors’ 
organization would be formed by man- 
agers to battle A. E. A.; A. E. A. pub- 
lishes ‘Disloyalty List.” Claim 1,200 
new members for Equity. Sidney Jar- 
vis Hughes arrested for picketing at 
Winter Garden. > 

Aug. 11.—‘“Listen Lester” reopens at 
Knickerbocker. Flo Ziegfeld secures 
injunction against A. E. A. restraining 
it from interfering with members of 
“Follies” cast. Shuberts file suit 
against Equity for $500,000 and other 
actions against individual members of 
A. E. A. with damages aggregating 
about $6,000,000. Ten theatres dark, 
four open despite strike and seven 
shows that were “exempted” open. 
Geo. M. Cohan resigns from Lambs. 
Sothern sends out call for new organi- 
zation of actors. Jessie Glendenning 
quits “The Challenge.” Cast of “A 
Regular Feller” in rehearsal walks out. 
Morris Gest is summoned for assault 
on Frank Alexander. A. E. A. decides 
to place a Chorus Girl branch of the 
Four A’s. Managers start advertise- 
ments in daily papers. Will Page and 
Walter Kingsley appointed publicity 
managers for P.M. A. Managers state 
they have strike fund of $1,000,000. 

Aug. 12.—Strike spreads to Chicago. 
“A Prince There Was” (Grand) and 
“Cappy Ricks” (Cort) closed. Geo. M. 
Cohan resigns from Friars. Loss of the 
Shuberts in New York figured at $2U,- 
000 weekly. Actors and managers meet 
at Fund Memorial Day conference. 
George H. Wickersham becomes attor- 
new for A. E. A. George White (“Scan- 


dals of 1919” at Liberty) denies he is . 


with P. M. A. Ethel Barrymore makes 
first speech at A. E. A. hearquarters. 
Charles Shay of I. A. T. S. E. addresses 
strikers and calls managerial suits “co- 
lossal bluff.” Rehearsals of “Five 
O'clock” called off. 

Aug. 13--A. E. A. has Ziegfeld in- 
junction order’ amended relieving Ed- 
die Cantor, Van and Schenck, Johnnie 
and Ray Dooley, Eddie Dowiing and 
John Steele from order and walk out 
results in closing “Follies.” “39 East” 
also closed. End of first week of strike 
with cost to managers estimated at 
$40,000 with gross losses to all con- 
cerned at $104,500. Score: New York, 
12 shows closed, 5 operating despite 
strike and 6 running because of ex- 
emption order issued by A. E. A. Chi- 
cago: 2 closed, 2 open and 5 exempted. 

Aug. 14—A. E. A. take Lexington op- 
era house for eight weeks. Tremen- 
dous mass meeting of Equity at Astor. 
Charles Shay states stage hands have 
empowered him to call sympathetic 
strike. Threat that Government would 
be asked to step in and stop strike 
and Federal Trade Commission asked 
te investigate Producing Managers’ 
Association. Friars parade to ask 
Cohan to_ reconsider resignation. 
Cohan refuses to return to club. 
“Those Who Walk In Darkness” 
opened at the 48th Street theatre, the 
Shuberts having secured an injunction 
preventing interference on part of 
Equity. Managers refuse to mediate 
differences when offer is made on be- 
half of Dr. Frank Crane. Playwrights 
also offer to act as mediators. 

Aug. 15.—Secretary of Labor Wilson 
appointed Roland Mahaney and Ben- 
jamin Squires as conciliators. A. E. A. 
and P. M. A. deny they asked Govern- 
ment action. Managers offer new con- 
tract with provisions far in excess of 
Equity’s original demands. This con- 
tract was offered to a committee rep- 
resenting meeting of actors called to- 
gether by E. H. Sothern. Lay mem- 
bers of Lambs subscribe to strike fund. 
First meeting at the Biltmore of 
Sothern society. Ziegfeld starts suit 
for $250,000 against Eddie Cantor, Van 
and Schenck and Johnnie and Ray 
Dooley. “Up in Mabel’s Room” com- 
pany walks out of the Woods, Chicago, 
but back by A. E. A. attorneys. 

Aug. .16—“Up in Mabel’s Room” 
company again walks out of Woods, 
Chicago and $2,800 is refunded to au- 


orders from International President 
Charles Shay of the I. A. T. S. E. 
Shows closed were “Chu Chin Chow” 
(Century); “Midnight Whirl” (Cen- 


“tury); “Royal Vagabond” (Cohan and 


Harris); “Lister Lester” 
bocker). 

Aug. 18.—Five additional shows closed 
by stage hands walking out. They 
were “Those Who Walk in Darkness” 
(48th St.); “East Is West” (reopening 
with non-Equity cast), (Astor); “The 
Challenge” (Selwyn), and the two Zieg- 
feld “Frolics” on Amsterdam theatre 
roof. Lexington opera house opened 
with Equity bill. A. E. A. parade down 
Broadway despite rain. Chicago A. -E. 
A. members held in contempt of court. 
Sidney Jarvis receives suspended sen- 
tence for picketing row. Los Angeles 
— actors subscribe $7,300 to strike 
und. 

Aug. 19—Governor Al Smith meets 
committees of manager and labor in ef- 
fort to bring about settlement of strike. 
Authors hold meeting at Hotel Astor. 
Managers and actors present their 
side of controversy. “La La Lucille” 
at the Miller closed -by stage hands 
walking out. Chicago stage hands an- 
nounce readiness to walk out. Richard 
Gordon dismissed in 54th St. Court on 
picketing charge. Picture “extras” 
meet to affiliate with A. E. A. 

Aug. 20.—Managers refuse to enter- 
tain overtures of playwrights in effort 


(Knicker- 


to bring about adjustment of trouble. 
Stage hands and musicians ordered out 
of Winter-Garden. Speculator’s loss 
on two weeks of strike more than 
$30,000. Marc Klaw, Sam Harris and 
Arthur Hopkins resign from Lambs. 
Sam Harris discharged in court on 
charge of disorderly conduct made by 
Capt. Harry Lambart. 
stage hands’ in Chicago closes six 
more theatres making a total of nine 
attractions and houses dark there. 

Aug. 21.—Stage hands close “Better 
Ole” which had been running with 
substitute cast. Total of 24 produc- 
tions closed in New York, five of which 
were to have been premieres. In Chi- 
cago eight shows remain closed with 
“Scandal” -having been given permis- 
sion to reopen. Managers allege “il- 
legal strike” and pin faith on return 
of Samuel Gompers to this country for 
settlement in their favor. All stage 
mechanics working in shops building 
productions walk out. Fiske O’Hara in 
“Down Limerick Way” continues to 
play in Chicago giving 10 per cent. of 
gross to the strike fund. Authors or- 
ganize Stage Writers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. A. E. plans ball to tz held 
at Hotel Astor. Louis Mann opposi- 
tion association to A. E. A. meeting 
at the Biltmore postponed. Managers 
open employment office in Morosco 
theatre building. A. E. A. picket offtce. 
Charles Coburn resigns from Lambs. 
Question over strike leadership in Chi- 
cago. VARIETY, publish Editorial up- 
holding the actors. 

Aug. 22.—A. E. A. meeting at Lex- 
ington O. H. $25,000 pledged to fund. 
Two meetings .of opposition society 
headed by Louis Mann at the Biltmore. 
Cohan offered presidency. Chicago 
bill posters join strike. Chas. C. Shay 
issues statement that vaudeville and 
burlesque houses are: exempted as far 
as the stage hands’ strike is concerned. 
Julian Eltinge resigns from A. E. A. 

Aug. 23.—“Lonely Romeo” and “Scan- 


dals of 1919” closed by stage hands, © 


leaving but three extempted shows 
and one strike breaking company run- 
ning on Broadway with 30 attractions 
closed. Gross at A. E. A. Lexington 
performance $36,000 for the week. At- 
lantic City stage hands enjoined from 
interfering with production of “Listen 
Lester.” Walter Hast joins P. M. A. 
Strike cost figured at $500,000 loss to 
all concerned. Film men dodge fight 
issue. Actors’ Fidelity League organ- 
ized with George M. Cohan president. 
Headquarters established at 122 West 
43rd .street. Louis Mann, vice presi- 
dent; ‘William Collier, treasurer; Alan 
Dinehart, secretary. Backing of $100,- 
000 offered by Cohan refused. A. E. A. 
leases Thomashefsky’s theatre. 

Aug. 25.—Supreme Court hands down 
opinion upholding stand of the Pro- 
ducing Managers’ Association against 
the A. E. A. Meeting of the A. F. L. 
announces 1,184 members. A. E. A. to 
stage all star revival of “Gentleman 
From Mississippi.” Hast denies he has 
joined P. M. A. 

Aug. 26—Gompers arrives and in 
speech at Lexington O. H. pledges full 
support of the American Federation of 
Labor to the striking actors. WLast 
prop under managers knocked out. 
Charge of assault against Gest dis- 
missed. Playwrights join Authors’ 
League of America. Ed Wynn and 
Marie Dressler appear before State 
Labor Convention at Syracuse. Fi- 
delity League announces membership 
of 1,830. Opening of legit season in 
Providence postponed because of strike 
situation. 

Aug. 27.—George M. Cohan resigns 
from P. M. A. and assumes presidency 
of A. F. L. Governor Smith announces 
he will not interefere in the strike. 
Justice Hendricks signs restraining 
orders against the A. E. A. Stage 
hands in Atlantic City walk out on 
“Listen Lester.” Equity takes lease of 
Kessler’s Second Avenue. P. M. A. 
issues draft of contract offered to A. 
F. L. Saratoga Equity performance 
brings $3,900. 

Aug. 28.—“Happy Days” at the Hip- 
podrome closed by walkout of chorus 
and stage hands. Shubert-Belasco, 


Walkout of . 


Washington,. closed. Coburn starts 
suit against -DeWolf Hopper. Equity 
ball at the Astor tremendous success. 
Rehearsals of “Little Bluc Devil” called 
off. State Labor Convention in reso- 
lution demands State Industrial Com- 
mission investigate the conditions of 
actors’ strike. Frank Gillitere, Charles 
C. Shay, Jos. Weber appear before 
Executive Board of American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Washington. : 

Aug. 29.—Charles Dillingham resigns 
as Hippodrome manager and arrange- 
ment made to reopen house. P. M. A. 
issues statement to present its side of 
case to Gompers. 

Aug. 30.—George C. Tyler opens “On 
the Firing Line” at Blackstone, Chi- 
cago, with non-union crew. A, E. A. 
takes. Lenox theatre at 110th street. 
Klaw & Erlanger speak for first time 
since enstrangement. A. E. A. opens 
complaint bureau. 

Sept. 1—Six Boston attractions close 
at Labor Day matinee performance. 
Gallo Opera Company. not permitted 
to open at Shubert theatre. Boston 
shows closed. “See Saw” (Tremont); 
“Hitchy Koo” (Colonial); “Buddies” 
(Park Sq.); “Somebody’s Sweetheart” 
(Shubert); “Oh My Dear” (Wilbur); 
“Breakfast in Bed” (Plymouth). Wash- 
ington houses still dark. Apollo, At- 
lantic City, closed: A. E. A. opens 
Second Avenue theatre. Openings in 
Philadelphia: postponed. A. E. A. 
leases Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 
Washington stage hands assessed for 
strike fund. Two A. E. A. perform- 
ances at Auditorium, Chicago, draws 


Sept. 2.—Authors issue ultimatum to 
managers. Threaten to take legal 
steps for return of their plays and pro- 
duce themselves. First intimation that 
end of strike is in sight with P. M. A. 
to recognize Equity.~ Managers issue 
list of plays that are to Open following 
Monday. Cohan at A. F. L. meeting at 
Biltmore predicts end of trouble in 48 
hours. Labor Day gross at Equity 
shows totals $15,600. Comstock & Gest 
sue Hal Forde for walkout on “Oh My 
Dear.” Shows closed to date number 
44. Intimated at open meeting of A. 
E. A. at Lexington settlement in sight. 
Lillian Russell pans manager. 

Sept. 3—Union peace terms read to 
assembled managers. Possibility of 
armistice if attorneys_of both sides get 
together. Rehearsals of three shows 
called in Chicago. Eddie Cantor en- 
joined by Ziegfeld from appearing with 
any other attraction than the “Follies.” 
A. E. A. secure Playhouse, Chicago, for 
$1,000 weekly to present “Marrying 
Mary.” Transfer men strike. 

Sept. 4—Managers make counter 
proposal to A. &. A. peace terms which 
Equity rejects. A. E. A. starts book- 
ing shows on regular percentage plan. 
Mass meeting of the vaudevilie branch 
of the A. A. A. A. called off. Managers 
issue terms of contract offered A. E. A. 

Sept. 5.—All Shubert’s properties de- 
clared “unfair” by I. A. T. S. E.; A. E. 
A. committee and that of P. M. A. get 
together with Augustus Thomas as in- 
termediary. Meet at St. Regis Hotel 
early in the evening. Indications that 
strike will be ended at this meeting. 

Sept. 6.—Agreement reached between 
A. E. A. and P.M. A. at the St. Regis 
at 3 A. M. Both factions stated after 
meeting that everything had been 
amicably arranged. 


JEROME JOINS W. B. & S. STAFF. 


Billy Jerome, the veteran lyricist, 
has joined the writing staff of Water- 
son, Berlin & Snyder 


Engelhardts Divorced. 
Judge Platzek last week granted an 
interiocutory decree of divorce to 
Paul W. Engelhardt in his suit against 


Corine J. Engelhardt, last of the 
“Follies.” One, A. C. Hall is named 
in the complaint with the Empire 


hotel as the scene of misconduct. 
Henry J. & Frederick Goldsmith ap- 
peared for the plaintiff. 


Leo Pollock, formerly of the “Even- 
ing World,” has been added to the 
Fox Film Corp. publicity staff. 
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VARIETY 


THE YEAR LEGIT 


The past year has been the most 
spectacular one in the history of the 
legitimate stage in America. It has 
run the gamut of the nation’s pictur- 
esque and momentous steps in recon- 
struction after the cessation of the 
war, which had a direct bearing on 
‘amusements. It went through one of 
the most unique of all labor strikes 
when it staged its own affair with the 
far-reaching consequences which still 
are affecting in vital fashion the legiti- 
‘mate field. Broadway itself has reached 
grosses not dreamed of before and that 
is true of the road, although the in- 
crease in prices all along the line may 
not have always allowed unprece- 
dented profits. Admission scales have 
leaped upward amazingly. New York 
never held the number of successes 
as this year up to now. It never ac- 
complished the number of concurrent 
runs of a year and more, nor has it 
ever held a like number of attractions 
holding over from last season. 

The phenomenal success of the le- 
gitimate dates from November of last 
year, when the influenza epidemic 
waned after injuring all of the amuse- 
ment world, and the celebrating peace 
days prior to and after the signing of 
the armistice. Business which had 
been apathetic jumped to big figures 
and there it has remained. Losses 
from the “flu” were recouped in a 
thrice. Several far-seeing managers 
predicted theatrical prosperity would 
endure at a like pace for at least two 
years. Thus far the forecast has been 
correct. 

At that time the coming of prohibi- 
tion was not assured. With aridity a 
true condition the outlook for the- 
atrical prosperity be~ame far more cer- 
tain and remains so. Dry states showed 
that amusements profited from 50 to 
100 per cent after the liquor was 
banned several years ago. Free think- 
ing managers, not adverse to the taste 
of the cocktail, rooted for prohibition, 
knowing that at least a healthy pro- 
portion of the money which had been 
flowing into the coffers of the liquor 
interests would be diverted to the box 
offices. Right now the full effect of 
prohibition has not been felt in the 
theatres, but it is growing daily. The 
faster the lovers of the white lights 
and cabarets discover that an evening 
at the theatre, even with the lofted 
admissions, is a lot cheaper than a ses- 
sion in-a night cafe, with its poisoned 
liquor, the greater will be the demand 
for theatres. 

The most spectacular feature of the 
year past was the actors’ strike. Such 
a thing was unthought of, save by one 
producer, who predicted it in the 
spring. The others never believed the 
players would “go through with it.” 
For 30 days—starting Aug. 7 and stop- 
ping Sept. 6, 1919—the theatres of New 
York felt the might ‘of the actor, in 
combination with the stage hands and 
musicians. 

By degrees the houses were closed, 
starting with an original group of 12, 
until 29 legitimate theatres were dark. 
Only three ‘attractions failed to stop. 
One was a “banned” house and con- 
tinued because a stage crew was not 
necessary; the other pair were ex- 
empted. The strike in Chicago, Boston 
and several other cities were just as 
effective. 

Coming in the midst of Broadway’s 
greatest summer season the losses 
were enormous. Managers figured that 
ordinarily their houses would be dark 
and that rent was not to be reckoned. 
But when the strike extended past La- 
bor Day, the seriousness of the situa- 
tion was recognized and the settlement 
soon resulted. 

There was skepticism regarding the 
aftermath of the strike—as to the abil- 
ity of .the attractions which were 
stopped to successfully reopen. Prece- 
dent was overridden. Ninety per cent 


of the affected shows reopened with 


undiminished takings, tangled casts 
hurting the exceptions. Most of the 
reopened shows were able to run along 
up to the holidays, while the end of 
the run for others is not yet in sight. 
A vital result of the strike was the 
tangling of routes. The condition even 
now is regarded as appalling. Routing 
men expected that by the middle of 
November the books would be cleared 
but the bookers are in almost as per- 
plexing a situation as when they were 
given the task of taking care of a tidai 
wave of out-going attractions. It was 
found. that “turkeys” had gotten into 
the smaller stands with non-cancellable 
contracts and even when shows did 
et started the Saturday nights were 
ound to have been contracted for. 
With the “turkeys” out of tne way, the 
situation now isn’t much better. Where. 
the turkey shows didn’t get in, feature 
pictures did and even Phony | attrac- 
tions are now missing out on Saturday 


lucky chance that will bring them to 
the main street. 

There is no doubt but that the legi- 
timate field is suffering from over pro- 
duction this year. It isn’t only the 
successes in New York that has 
brought about the situation but the 
number of new plays produced. Every- 
one figured on theatrical prosperity 
and producing started before the 
strixe. Some of the bigger producers 
have been holding off but that failed 
to stop the new comérs of which there 
are probably more than at any time 
before in one season. Peculiarly_ 
enough many of the new producing 
firms dived into the field via musical 
comedies, admittedly the most hazard- 
ous in the producing field because of 
the heavy production outlay and the 
consequent increased risk. 

Broadway itself never had so many 
musical plays. Now there are 18 at- 
tractions so classed. Several are to 
withdraw soon but there are others 
waiting and the number may reach a 
score before the new year has -long 
gotten under way. “The number of 
musical shows on the road, is one rea- 


CharlottelParry 


ART IS THE GIFT OF GOD TO HIS UNIVERSE, AND HENCE 


THE ARTIST BEARS THE IMPRESS OF 


THE 


UNIVERSAL AND IS ENTITLED TO THE 
RESPECT OF ALL NATIONS. 


of towns have disappeared fromthe 
legitimate books, pictures having suc- 
nights. In one-night territory and par- 
ticularly in the South, a large number 
ceeded the combination policy. 

The booking situation, figured to 
lighten on the road, was jammed up 
the more hopelessly by the continua- 
tion of runs in New York. With 
Broadway berthing more_ holdover 
shows than ever in its history and 
with more new successes than ever at 
this time of the season, there has been 
a backing of new attractions which 
does not allow of many to either leave 
Broadway for touring or to permit the 
new plays coming in. New York had 
its seasonal house shortage for the 
past several years. It never arrived 
so early as the present season nor did 
it last as long. An easing up came 
after Than‘sgiving and one will come 
with the New Year’s but there still 
will be a host of offerings endeavoring 
to weather the one-nighters without a 
Broadway reputation, hoping for some 


son for the in and out business and 
it has not been rare for several such 
offering to play the -same one night 
stand during one week. 

It is the musical shows which started 
the boosting of admission scales. The 
“Follies” led off the list with a $3.50 
top going to $5 for special occasions. 
“The Passing Show” followed with a 
most of the others trailing, some charg- 
ing $3 and $3.50 on Saturdays and holi- 
days and others going at $2.50 and $3 
for Saturdays. This gradually led to 
tne lifting of the nusical scale 
tc $2.50 nightly and $3 Saturday and 
finally that class of show jumped into 
the $3 scale nightly for three of four 
current attractions. Managers now 
see the opportunity of a high scale 
and small capacity for a hit and are 
going to it. This makes for longer 
runs and bigger profits and it also is 
partly responsible for the house short- 
age. 

It is a great season for the house 
manager. Stop limits have been raised 


to $8,000 and $10,000 for comedies and 
musical shows respectively. At the 
stop limit figures the attraction rarely 
makes a profit, but the house reaps 
neatly. It has gone further than that 
at present with house managers de- 
manding guarantees even from well 
known producers and the class of at- 
traction making little difference. Only 
two years ago a show traveling along 
at $7,000 or $8,000 was considered all 
right but times have changed. On the 
road the house managers have jumped 
the percentages in every case possible 
and the big producer has had to stand 
for it or lay off his attraction. The 
increased scales have led to new gross 
figured for virtually every house in 
New York and in many on the road, 
There is no doubt but that the 1919. 
1920 season will see the largest figures 
in the history of Broadway and that 
means the largest profits despite the 
claims of increased costs. 

The year’s production of long runs 
has been truly remarkable. At present 
there are five holdovers all going 
strong. There were two 52-week at- 
tractions before the new season got 
started. They were “Friendly En- 
emies” and “The Better Ole” (the lat- 
ter actually completed but 50 weeks, 
closed two weeks by the strike). Those 
marks were quickly bettered by 
Lightnin’” now in its 65th week and 
closely followed by “East is West” now 
in its 57th week. Both shows are cer- 
tain of rounding out two complete sea- 
sons. 

The legit feature of the year is “The 
Jest,” a dramatic smash now in its 
2lst week. This attraction has been 
leading: all non-musical shows. Inter- 
est is still centered in it through the 
possibility of the withdrawal of one 
or both of the Barrymores. With them 
the show could remain for two years 
and without them would practically be 
sure of completing this season. The 
season too is notable for the number 
of stars on Broadway, no less than 
sixteen shows have their stellar players 
in the lights. 

Perhaps an index of the prosperity 
of the amusement field is the gradually 
increasing interest of outside capital. 
Big incorporations are under way. Big 
money attracts big money. lbee. 


ADDITIONS TO “GAIETIES.” 


Baltimore, Dec. :20. 

Jack Norworth, Harry Watson, Jr. 
Al Shayne, Janet Adair, Luba and Ben 
Meroff and Shirley Royce joined the 
Shuberts’ “Gaieties” which starts a 
Christmas week engagement here 
Monday. 

Norworth and Watson-are now fea- 
tured. 


NORMAN WEDS WIFE. 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 
Frank L. Norman, actor, was mar- 
ried to Adelaide Wright, non-profes- 
sional, at Crown Point, Ind. 


It is his second marriage to her. 
Last year he was sued for divorce by 
Essie Webb Norman, who named Miss 
Wright, who claimed then to be Mrs, 


Norman. Divorce was granted and the 


first marriage declared void, so the 
remarriage followed. 
Lois Christie, Norman’s vaudeville 


partner, was also made a co-respon- 
dent. 
WALTER MEAKIN INJURED. 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 
Walter Meain, former manager of 


the Windsor and Logan Square -the- 
atres, Chicago, and at one time a 
boo’ er for the W. M. V. A., was run 
over by an auto in Chicago, sustaining 


a broken collar bone, sprained knee 
and four teeth battered out; recover 
ing at the American Hospital. 


Thirteenth Pantages Tours. 
F Chicago. Dec. 20. 
Phil La Tosa, juggler, passed 
through here from St. Louis to De- 
troit, playing his 13th tour of the Pan- 
tages circuit in 13 years. 
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VARIETY 


YEAR 


Burlesque developed little sensa- 
tion during the year until last month, 
when I. H. Herk assumed the presi- 
dency of the American Burlesque As- 
sociation. That was an important 
@vent to both wheels, the other being 
the larger one, Columbia. Both con- 
stitute regular burlesque, all there is 
of it in America. 


Time must bring out what the radi-. 


cal change in the executiye personnel 
of the American will mean to bur- 
lesque in general. That it will mean a 
great deal to the American Wheel may 
easily be predicted, on Mr. Herk’s rec- 
ord of the past. An energetic, prog- 
ressive showman, who has _ gained 
much of the practical experience pos- 
sessed by him in the field he now in 
part leads, it may be expected that 
the producing managers of the Ameri- 
can Circuit will know exactly what 
is expected of them, through Mr. 
Herk, and knowing that, will further 
find out that whatever regulations or 
rules are promulgated from the presi- 
dent’s office must be lived up to. 

There have been a surprisingly large 
number of good shows on the Ameri- 
can route this eason, so far entering 
New York. By good is meant a show 
that excels that looked for in the 
American division. Taking the pos- 
sibility as given by what may be done 
and the ideas of the new president 
on burlesque as an entertainment, it 
may not be hitting so far away from 
the point to venture that next season, 
instead of the American being the sec- 
ondary wheel, that, although it will 
remain on the friendliest relations 
with the Columbia, it will still be in 
active competition with it, on the 
merit of performance, divided perhaps 
somewhat by force of circumstances 
and more especially by the box office 
rates. 

The American has another New 
York stand, something it can use to 
advantage if the location is right. 
That is the Mt. Morris theatre at 
Fifth avenue and 116th street. Here- 


'.. tofore the American attractions have 
been restricted to the Olympic, on 14th 


street. 

Both wheels have had their share of 
rushing theatre patronage, with the 
Columbia Circuit holding to its busi- 
ness so well, it has not been a difficult 
matter to increase admissions at sev- 
eral paints on the chain. The de-- 
cisive increase has been at the Colum- 
bia, New York, which advances to the 
$1.50 scale next Sunday (Dec. 28). 
This is an augury of the box office 
tempo and the Columbia management 
when announcing the increase, took an 
excellent stand in stating that the 
raise was based upon the shows them- 
selves, and for no other reason. That 
left the inference that as against the 
$3 and $3.50 musical attractaions of 
Broadway and the musical extrava- 
ganza presented at the Columbia, also 
on Broadway, the Columbia felt itself 
fully justified in tilting the scale. 

Fred McCloy, of the Columbia, has 
been a persistent advocate of the 
higher rate for a couple of years or 
more. J. Herbert Mack was against 
it. But Mr. Mack could not avoid not- 
ing the increases of admissien all 
around him in the other Broadway 
theatres and he likely often mentally 
compared other musical attractions 
with those presented at his own thea- 
tre. It’s almost a surety the raise will 
not cost the Columbia a patron or a 


doliar, and it will send the weekly 
gross to hitherto unheard of figures in 
burlesque. 


About the only problem remaining 
for the ‘regular burlesque officials to 
grapple with is the word “Burlesque” 
itself. Carried as a heritage from the 
olden days, that word is now a night- 
mare to many a burlesque manager 
and artist. Modern burlesque on the 
regular wheels does not deserve it. 


A substitute should be found and pub- 


licized even if at great expense until 
“burlesque” goes to those shows that 
really should carry it, the present 
stock burlesque aggregations in the 
main or that heterogeneous assortment 
of “productions” the “National Bur- 


lesque Circuit” opened the season with. . 


There should be 4 distinct line made, 
and for the public to absorb, so that 
all the riff raff could not piece them- 
selves together, yell “Burlesque” and 
claim to be “opposition” to the regu- 
lar wheels. 

Recently when Varirty was sued for 
libel in Rochester, N. Y., for publish- 
ing that a girl in a Natlonal Wheel 
house there was doing a “cooch” dance 
under the cover of a “shimmy,” the 
local manager of the National Circuit 
gave out a statement that Variety's 
article was inspired with a desire to 
injure the National Circuit which was 
in competition with the Columbia 
Amusement Co. shows. It sounded 
well enough in print for the Rochester 
populace who didn’t know the differ- 
ence, if they cared, but it only went 
to further impress upon the layman 
that the Columbia shows of that city 
were “burlesque,” and if “burlesque,” 
then of the grade given by the Na- 
tional Circuit which then had a 
Rochester house. The National shows 


» weekly were badly panned by the local 


reviewers. 

Every Coney Island stock organized 
for out of town is called burlesque. 
Some of the stocks have made money 
but the majority of them seldom have 
had a chance. Outside of Irons & 
Clamage and Sam Levey, however, in- 
cluding Ben Kahn in New York, there 
has been no decided success in stock 
burlesque of recent seasons. 

A subtituted name for “Burlesque” 
to describe the attractions of the two 
regular wheels would work a world 
of advantage to everyone concerned, 
keep the hypocritical reformers away 
and lift up the common impression of 
the regular shows to the plane of the 
attractions. 

It is a matter of record and fact 


.that any show playing the Columbia, 


New York, is cleaner at its second 
performance than any musical comedy 
on Broadway. The Columbia even 
shies at the suggestion of the 
“shimmy” dance. A blue line here or 
there, a shrug that might fit in, all are 
ordered out, not because they should 
not be there, with the $3 shows do- 
ing worse, but because. being “bur- 
lesque.” “Burlesque” must be free 
from any taint in burlesque’s biggest 
house. It isn’t justice to the produ- 
cers, artists or management, not blam- 
ing the house management of the 
Columbia or any other theatre order- 
ing matter out. It might be overcome 
with another title. “Extravaganza” is 


not it. That’s too long and com- 
plicated. The two wheels might get 
together on the subject. It’s worth 


trying if taking five years to wipe out 
“burlesque” from the modern shows. 

Both wheeis hold some producing 
managers who could conciude to retire 
before they are told to get out. The 
pace is too swift for them. They are 
like the feminine name leaders of sea- 
sons ago who thought they would 
never grow old. The younger mana- 
gers travel too fast, have too many 
ideas, spend too much money for the 
old timers. Many of those from the 
other generation have made their 
money and could quit. They hang on 
knowing they attract a certain sym- 
pathy from those in power, or it may 
be sentiment. Whatever it is there 
are others on the wheels to be con- 
sidered first before personal feelings. 
The onrushing manager can’t be held 
back by a slow going freight who 
deadens his own show and the wheel. 
Vhen there are several of these the 
force of it all is felt. 

At the Columbia this season came. 

(Continued on page 18) 


THE BLOOMING SOUTH 


By O. M. SAMUEL 


New Orleans, Dec. 15. 

« A complete metamorphosis is appar- 
ent in the theatrical South of to-day 
as compared with recent years. The 
methods, tours, material and human 
adjuncts concerned in presentment are 
the direct antithesis of what formerly 
obtained. The new order voices Pro- 
gression in every way. The South is 
rich—richer by far than it has ever 
been. Its staples are high, wages are 
correspondingly large, and banks are 
bulging. One financial institution in 
New Orleans increased its deposits 
$31,000,000 during the past year. The 
war, with many cantonments placed 
within southern borders, was respon- 
sible in great measure for leaving pon- 
derous amounts behind. The conflict’s 
end, with huge demands for everything 
the South produces, has helped to swell 
and augment this already bounteously 
prosperous section. Little wonder, 
then, with money so plentiful and so 
universally distributed, that the thea- 
tre should reap a golden harvest. 
Every branch of amusement from a 
split-size nickelodeon to the most pre- 
seasnene of the playhouses, is waxing 
at. 

The picture field has risen to gigan- 
tic proportions, with the demand for 
good films far exceeding the supply. 
True, there are two tremendous pic- 
ture circuits with the best theatres in 
the best towns using the largest out- 
puts, but the smaller houses and the 
smaller places are. far short of what 
they would like to present. In the past 
year the Saenger Amusement Co., and 
the S. A. Lynch enterprises have waged 
a strenuous fight for supreme domi- 
nance. Both are battling for suprem- 
acy with rumors spread almost daily 
that one has absorbed the other. 
Lynch thought he had pulled a ten- 
strike by cornering the Paramount ser- 
vice, without which he thought Saenger 
could not live. Strange to relate, pic- 
tures of all kinds poured into the 
Saengers in,such proportions that they 
really forgot for awhile Paramount 
was releasing. The pictures got 
money, too. It surprised the Lynch 
people to such an extent they were 
glad to again rent their films to the 
Saenger concern. 

The grade of pictures being released 
by the exchanges in this section are 
not jinding favor to any great extent, 
merely getting rentals through the 
scarcity noted. The acting was never 
so mediocre, the subjects more inane, 
or the direction less praiseworthy. 
The spread of pictures to the opera 
houses in the one-nighters and half- 
week stands has militated unquestion- 
ably against the legitimate and legiti- 
mate attractions. Where formerly it 
was possible to lay out a comprehen- 
sive route for a show, the way has 
become devious and diverse. A regu- 
lar show with a regular cast can get 
regular money in a regular town, but 
it is hard to get in. For that reason, 
attractions are scarce. Just about 
enough to patch out this season, with 
nothing to spare. Any kind of an out- 
fit that can get bookings can get 
money, with the people hungry, vora- 
ciously so, for amusement of any kind. 

It is a sad organization that cannot 
garner $12,000 or better in the southern 
towns at this time for a week’s show- 
ing. They want plays as they have 
never wanted them before, are less 
critical and cynical, more charitable 
and kindly, excepting and accepting 
the worst, while always hoping for the 
best. There As room for an entire 
legitimate circuit in the Seuth with 
houses all its own. Vaudeville has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Nearly 
every place has some kind of a variety 
theatre playing some kind of acts. All 
seem to be showing a profit, with the 
bills getting more expensive as the 
weeks pass. In the smaller places, of 


course, the split week is essential. The 


South today has almost as many split 
weeks as it has split ; eas. } 

The small time has been elaborated 
enormously. The better class of it is 
by E. A. Schiller, of the Loew Circuit 
and Jule Delmar of the Keith Ex- 
change. Both have been responsible 
in no small degree for the eminence 
of this branch of entertainment in the 
towns below the Mason Dixon line. 
Starting with practically nothing, Del- 
mar ran his.theatres into a string of 22, 
with still another added each month. 
They are all better grade houses play- 
ing to audiences that are surprisingly 
well cultured, attracting in many in- 
stances the best people in the towns 


where implanted. Delmar uses every 


endeavor to make the tour pleasant, 
and is generous in a salary way. 

act on this time generally receives a 
trifle more than it does on the big 
time to cover the twice-weekly jumps. 
The Palace in New Orleans is the prize 
package of the Delmar bag, represent- 
ing to the small time South what the 
Palace New York does to all vaude- 
ville. It is a mint, playing to capacity 
all the time. 

Schiller adntits having spent $106,000 
in the South before turning in a profit- 
able week, stating that Marcus Loew 
paid the losses every seven days with a 
smiling suggestion to keep trying. He 
did, getting back the deficit with the 
first change of the tide, and since that 
period building the theatres into finan- 
cially prolific enterprises. The Loew ~ 
houses South were minimized for 
awhile, but the entrance into the 
southwest by way of Texas has made 
the Loew southern tour quite for- 
midable, minimizing the jumps and 
adding more playing time. The Loew 
time South is as good small time as 
there is to be found anywhere. 

The big time has grown pre-emi- 
nent. With the admission scaie in- 
creased, the best acts possible to se- 
cure are being offered. Two thousand 
dollar headliners are common, and 
some of the feature turns are getting 
$2,500. Bills that formerly ran be- 
tween $2,250 and $2,750 now run to be- 
tween $3,500 and $4,500. The South 
will pay if it gets the shows. That is 
proven through theatres that averaged 
between $5,500 and $7,000 weekly are 
now gathering from $8,000 to $10,000. 
The Interstate is paying for and play- 
ing acts it never did before. The Or- 
pheum in New Orleans is still alone 
as “the” big time house of the South. 
It plays and has played everybody and 
everything. Last year it fell below its 
standard in a money-making way, al- 
though achieving a profit. This season 
it is playing to the largest business 
ever accorded a vaudeville theatre in 
this section. 

Burlesque is only noted in the south 
now in a stock, A clean circuit of- 
fering burlesque at the usual popular 
prices, would most assuredly earn 
financial reward. That is proven by 
the business attracted by tabloids in 
the southern territory, most of which 
are atrocious assaults on art. 

The circus and carnival field is alive 
and blooming. There were all kinds 
of outfits awake on the swards of 
Dixie the past summer, grabbing the 
shekels in sacks. Any kind of canvas 
affair or pot-pourri on wheels was 
sweetest ambrosia in the city’s con- 
fines and in the outposts. 

Peroratively, it may be veraciously 
stated that the South, from Norfolk 
on the seacoast to El Paso on the bor- 
der is ripe and brimming over with 
fruits that in the amusement domain 
merely wait to be plucked. 


The Greenroom Club will hold a 
smoker at the clubhouse Sunday eve- 
ning (Dec. 28) with W. J. Ferguson 


,as guest ef honor. 
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Happy New Year. 

What is the theatre business coming 
to—or going to? It has been a great 
year in the theatre, this 1919, a great 
year for all of the theatres, but par- 
ticularly for the moving picture. If 
1920 keeps up the pace, where will the 
picture race to? There’s no denying, 
moving pictures are leaving every 
other form of amusement in the rear, 
on the business side. Those on the 
inside know that and they must won- 
der what is going to be the finish, as 
betwe2n the stage theatre and the 
screen theatre. 

The theatre of any kind in America 
is going to be commercially standard- 
ized and stabilized, that from money 
invested in it, from the outside. It 
has commenced and it will go far- 
ther, for the theatre can give a sane 
return to investment on a conserva- 
tive basis. The individually owned 
theatre of the U. S. will never satisfy 
its owner on the returns, for the more 
he receives the more he wants. But 
the investment owned theatre will, if 
only paying a six per cent. dividend 
annually. It can and will pay more. 

Providing nothing occurs to prevent 
prohibition becoming a permanency, 
and with the fact in mind that there 
are theatres galore now in course of 
construction or to be built, besides 
those new ones that were built when 
believed to be superfiuous, remember- 
ing all that, we think this country will 
still be short of theatres to accommo- 
date the crowds that prohibition is go- 
ing to push inside a theatre’s doors and 
keep inside while prohibtion endures 
The people, lead by the males of the 
families, will go to the theatre often 
in season. There will be few other 
places for them to go. If the pros- 
perity evident everywhere keeps up, it 
won't be altogether the smallest-priced 
houses that will get the largest crowds. 
It will be the medium priced, pictures, 
vaudeville and burlesque. The legiti- 
mate house with its $2.50 or $3 or more 
scale will reap a benefit but nothing 
like those of the popular class. 

“Pictures” and what they have done 
within this year, how they shot up 
when they starfed shooting, what they 
created and how they have changed 
the theatrical map, not only in the 
pictures themselves besides their thou- 
sands of theatres, but in the revised 
opinion of financial men concerning 
the' theatre would make anyone dizzy 
who started to unravel the unending 
succession of film surprises, It may 
be blamed upon pictures that Marcus 
Loew picked up a capital of $100,000,000; 
that Adolph Zukor of the Famous 
Players-Lasky could induce Wall 
Street money to spread over the pic- 
ture field, for Goldwyn and others to 
secure financial backing from “The 
Street.”. When Vartety published 
many months ago that there existed 
in the minds of moneyed men made 
fabulously wealthy through the war, 
of a plan to invest any amount up to 
one hundred million dollars in the 
theatre, many persons took especial 
pains to inform us we should have our 
heads examined. Even at that time 


the same moneyed men who later in- , 


vested that amount of money had in- 
Structed auditors to make up a vast 
and comprehensive report on the pos- 


sibilities. 


They did not ask for a re- 
port of anything in connection with 
the theatre excepting pictures. They 
had pictures then in their vision and 
they have pictures now before them, 
for money making. If these early in- 
vestments prove profitable to the 
stockholders, who in the show busi- 
ness will be able to *withstand the 
offers to sell that they must receive 
sooner or later? 


The show business of then and now > 


has been separated by the war. What 
looked big before looks small at pres- 
ent. What looks big now may look 
as small in another year. Everybody 
is clamoring for more theatres and 
larger capacities. More of that sort 
of talk is heard than increasing prices 
of admission. Eight large picture 
theatres within Times Square. Per- 
haps you remember that little store 
show near the Lyric Theatre on West 
Forty-second street; another on 
Broadway near 4lst street with both 
doing a dubious business until they 
passed away, before the larger and 
modern houses devoted to feature films 
were constructed. From those at five 
and ten cents admission to the Cap- 


ment on a percentage scale without de- 
manding first moneys which amount to 
a guarantee on the part of the house 
management, the legit stage producer 
will experience a great deal of trouble 
in securing any small town time at all. 
That has commenced gow, here and 
there, but through another reason. 
Next to pictures vaudeville comes, 
for its share of the extra patronage 
thrown to the theatres. audeville, 
big time and small time, is having its 
fill, getting all the houses will hold and 
getting it all the time. There is one 
small time circuit making twenty times 
as much net profit now as it made four 
years ago. There is a big time circuit 
ready to close for sites which will add 
six to eight theatres to its chain; an-. 
other big time circuit anticipates build- 
ing twelve new theatres within the 
next year, and the small time circuits 
have building plans in such abundance 
it is impossible to detail them. 
Burlesque has two regular burlesque 
wheels that go along, say little, and 
make the least noise. The Columbia, 
New York, the wheels’ best theatre, 
will shortly be on a $1.50 scale of ad- 
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ital with its $2 top is a far reach, in 
theatre and prices, but from those to 
the Strand, Rivoli and Rialto is only 
far in the theatres themselves. The 
exhibitor has built the new picture 
theatres; the exhibitor has made the 
picture business and the exhibitor al- 
lows the producer to run it. 

Through the war and its aftermath 
the “$2 theatre,” as it was known 
has disappeared. In its place is the $3 
theatre, upwards, and the upwards is 
a happening more éften than on Sat- 
urday nights only. That may have 
brightened the hearts of the legiti- 
mate manager and preducer, but it 
also means that notwithstanding the 
liberal spending spirit prevailing, the 
$3 or $3.50 show must be a better one 
than the $2 show was, at least outside 
of the big cities. The road house man- 
ager has discovered it, and through 
that, also discovered he had a better 
chance of continually drawing money 
into his theatre with a film, than with 
the risk of booking many combination 
attractions to find that one once in a 
while filled his theatre. -When the pic- 
ture producer, as he will and must, lo- 
cate small towns to show his picture 
product in the largest theatre there, 
agrees to play with the local manage- 


missions, that speaks its own tale, 
from the days when the top was 50 
cents and only a stag audience was 
expected. 

There are two great staple insti- 
tutions of the theatre, vaudeville and 
burlesque. Because they attract a cli- 
entele by the nature of the perform- 
ance only, and once attracting, hold. 
That can not be said of the legit theatre 
with its varied assortment of plays, any 
ene of which must hold some peculiar 
merit to attract, or pictures, that draw 
or repel, leaving pictures with but an 
attractive theatre and low prices to 
depend upon. A panic might hit the 
theatre-goer who could become tired 
of the legit or pictures, but not of 
vaudeville or burlesque. 


“Conquering Kate,” a new piece by 
Rita Smith, has been accepted for pro- 
duction in Los Angeles, by Oliver 
Morosco. 

“A Question of Titne,” a new play 
by Emily Ann Wellman, has been ac- 
cepted by A. H. Woods, for produc- 
tion in February. 


T. E. Le Tendre severed his connec- 


tions with the Orpheum Circuit public- 
ity department on Saturday. 


Dorothy Richardson, in advance of 
Bertha Kalisch in “The Riddle Wom- 
an,” quit the show shortly before the 
piece went on to Philadelphia. 


The father of Gordon and Claude 
Bostock is reported to have died in 
England last week. The sons had not 
seen their father for 10 years. 


John Cort’s “Flo Flo” which has 
been playing the week stands in the 
East will bring its season to a close at 
the Montauk Saturday. 


B. D. Berg is making arrangements 
to revive his former production titled 
“Up in the Air.” Al B. White and Billy 
Tate have been engaged for the lead- 
ing roles. 


Grace Seymour has started a legal 
action against the “Suite Sixteen 


Corp.” for $200 alleged to be due as 
salary, for services performed with 
B. C. Whitney’s “Suite Sixteen” com- 
pany during September. 


Milt Lewis (Lewis & Gorden) is ar- 
ranging a shew for the Plymouth the- 
atre for Sunday, Feb. 28, for the benefit 
of the Beth David Hospital, New York. 
It is now in course of construction, at 
an estimated cost of $100,000. 


John Drinkwater, author of “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” will be the guest ofthe 
Playwrights’ Club Jan. 2, at the club’s 
quarters in the rooms of the Society 
of American Dramatists and Com- 
posers, where he will deliver a short 
talk on the art of playwrighting. 


Bert Levy has signed a contract to 
play a brief tour of the English music 
halls at the largest salary he has ever 
received in his histrionic career. In 
addition to his theatrical activities 
Levy is now writing for three publi- 
cations—two in America and one in 
London. 

John G. Logan of the New York 
Hrald is to marry Edith Watson 
Stokes of New York City, date not yet 
announced. Mr. Logan is one of the 
best known theatrical newspapermen 
in the metropolis. He is in charge of 
the dramatic, society and operatic de- 
partments of the Herald. 


Aaron Baron, music critic of the 
Jewish Daily News, after an absence 
of two years spent in the service with 
the Jewish Legionaires, in England 
and Palestine, returned to New York. 
He was given a reception by the critics 
and editors of the American dailies at 
Brown’s Chop House. Mr. Baron will 
resume his post as critic of the Daily 
News. 


The title of Walter Hast’s latest 
comedy “Let Tommy Do It” has been 
changed to “Love On Account.” It 
was planned to close the show for 
changes thought’ advisable. Business 
in Montreal last week, however, 
jumped to such a degreé the show will 
be turned for Broadway and _ will 
probably come in next Month. 

John J. Mara, assistant to Victor 
Kiraly in the administration of the 
Ziegfeld roof attractions, has in addi- 
tion to his present capacity branched 
out into the automobile business. He 
was appointed special representative 
of the Special Auto Service, a néw con- 
cern recently organized with the object 
of giving assistance to autoists in need. 


Walter J; Davidson, musical conduc- 
tor of the 8lst Street theatre since its 
opening relinquishes his position Sat- 
urday to Frank Denny. Davidson left 
this week for Chicago where he will 
assume the managing directorship of 
one of the Calaban & Katz’s theatres. 
Besides having charge of the house he 
will conduct an orchestra of 55 men. 
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EXPANSION OF SMALL TIME 


The development of vaudeville’s 
small time is really figured and told in 
dollars and cents. The small time 
vaudeville entertainment remains much 
as it did years ago, shortly after its 
start. While the small time show may 
cost more now than it did then, the 
grade of performance is about the 
Same, so many acts and so many pic- 
tures, one of the latter always a fea~ 
ture film. 

A press announcement some weeks 
ago stating Marcus Loew had had one 
hundred millions placed at his disposal, 
for extending the Loew Circuit’s 
theatrical holdings, must have proven 
astounding news to those who still 
thought “small time” was “small time,” 
without ever having given a thought 
to what extent nickels and dimes may 
count up to. 

That is what’ has counted the most 
on the small time, as it has in the pic- 
ture thcatres—the box office prices. 
The initiated don’t require the informa- 
tion and it would be unintelligible to 
the uninitiated to minutely describe 
why the box office tax at small time 
theatres seems to waive acute criti- 
cism of the entertainment within the 
theatre. It may be, with small time as 
with pictures, that a goodly percentage 
of the attendance is there for the “kill- 
ing time” purpose, that killing-time ex- 
pedient having been in reality the mak- 
ing of the picture house, and in a less 


universal manner starting off the popu- 


lar priced vaudeville theatres on a long 
and wild career of many bulging bank 
accounts. 

“Small time” vaudeville dates back 
Yo the earliest picture show. One of 
the earliest was William A. Brady’s 
“Hale Tours of the World,” shown in 
a resemblance to a passenger coach. 
Two of these were under Brady’s man- 
agrement. One was on I4th street, in a 
store, and another at Coney Island, on 
a lot. Admission was five or ten cents, 
with entrance through what appeared 
to be the. observation end of a Pull- 
man. Brady had a couple of partne®s 
in that Hale enterprise and entertain- 
ment, which was a moving picture, 
only. One of his pav.ners was Adolph 
Zukor, now head oi Famous Players- 
Lasky, the largest picture making and 
distributing film concern in the world. 


Marcus Loew, about the same time 
or shortly after, explored the picture 
exhibiting business. Loew had been a 
manufacturing merchant. Furs were 
his line. He became a showman by ex- 
periment as it were, and feeling his 
way, evolved a larger popular price 
policy of entertainment until eventu- 
ally, and now, he is feeding the public 
pictures and vaudeville all the way 
from 10 to 50 and more cents. A re- 
cent increase of five cents to the Loew 
scale of prices has added to the weekly 
gross of the Loew theatres, $20,000, 
according to report. 

Loew, feeling his way along with 
pictures only, in store show form, 
thought he could aid his business and 
wallop competition then arising by 
adding a singer to the picture program. 
That helped the box office and Loew 
added another act; also another act, 


and his. stores converted into 
“theatres” became too small for the 
crowds. 


Then it was that Loew commenced 
to startle show business by leasing 
large theatres in New York to play 
vaudeville at 10, 20 and 30, a scale that 
stood for years without variation in 
the Loew houses. The Loew policy of 
vaudeville and pictures, no matter what 
kind of vaudeville or what kind of pic- 
tures that were made in those days, 
commenced to do business. In fact 
the Loew houses seemed to do busi- 
ness from the moment he opened their 
doors. Loew’s methods were decried 
by older showmen, particularly Loew’s 
scheme of giving away thousands of 
passes through department stores and 


other avenues, to give impetus to @ 
Loew theatre.’ The showmen said, 
“Loew couldn’t last, his theatres or his 
system,” and for years that report 
continually spread through the show 
world. 

During the early days of the Loew 
circuit New Yorkers who knew the 
show end of the city were aware that 
the plan of 10, 20 and 30 theatre in 
Manhattan had failed. It was the 
Ramily theatre on 125th street, a veri- 
table “dump” inside but not any worse 
than might have been looked for in 
those days at that scale of admission. 
Sullivan & Considine operated the 
Family, New York, and used it as a 
sort-of “show house” for acts taken 
over the S-C regular small time cir- 
cuit in the west. The Faniily never 
did do any business and finally closed, 
without a further try hereabouts by 
Sullivan & Considine or anyone else 
up to Loew’s advent. ’ 

At the present time and also on 125th 
street is Loew's Victoria, a handsome 
theatre of great capacity, while Loew's 


in business for eight years. Irving 
Ackerman was an attorney in San 
Francisco, with leanings toward 
theatricals. His mother held a very 
large interest in the Orpheum Circuit 
a her son was on the Orpheum’s 
Board of Directors. Sam Harris had 
been a Coast showman for many years. 
Mrs. Askermar finally sold her stock, 
upon her son’s advice, at a large profit, 
and Mr. Ackerman retired from the 
board, forming the partnership with 
Harris. Commencing mildly, the firm 
acquired many theatres, some good, 
others bad, and built some more, re- 
pairing the bad ones. The net profits 
of Ackerman & Harris last season with 
no theatre east of Butte (which was a 
losing town for them) were $459,000. 
Ackerman & Harris are now earning 
net each week close to $20,000. 

A conservative estimate of the Loew 
Circuit earnings for this season with 
income tax figured out was $3,000,000, 
that estimate having been made by 
expert accountants who represented 
the money men lately concerning them- 
selves in the Loew Circuit as an in- 
vestment proposition. The Loew Cir- 
cuit will exceed that estimate this sea- 
son, from present indications, provided 
nothing untoward happens. 

Prohibition was made for popular 
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Metropolitan, Brooklyn, and Loew’s 
Orpheum, Boston, are monuments of 
small time that could have foretold 
what theatrical history is now telling 
about smali time theatres. Other Loew 
houses and theatres on other small 
time circuits rank with the best 
theatres in the country. All built out 
of those nickels and dimes at the box 
office, the same as the same fives and 
have erected or caused to be 


tens 
erected “picture houses” throughout 
America that could over night be 


turned into grand opera houses. 
Following the Loew lead and suc- 
cess other small time circuits started, 
in a small way and are big today, 
though Sullivan-Considine, one of the 
western pioneers in this field (where 
it first became popular) sold out to 
Loew who later abandoned the circuit, 
though Marcus Loew himself will 
never cease believing that had he car- 
ried out his resolve, to continue the 
Loew policy in the S-C house that it 
would ultimately have been success 
ful. In this belief he is now joined by 
some of the very associates who, at 
the time, persuaded him to give up 
the S-C houses. “Yet Loew is again 
booking several of them, for many of 
the former S-C theatres in the west 
have since been taken over by Acker- 
man & Harris of the Coast, who lately 
merged their interests with Loew. 
Ackerman & Harris might be used 
as a general illustration of what good 
management and a popular priced 
yaudevilie and picture policy can do. 


Ackerman & Harris as a firm have been 


price theatres. Those are the theatres 
that benefit by it and would miss it 
the most, now that they know what 
prohibition has and can do for them. 

Smali time has found more “names” 
for its bills from big time in the past 
couple of seasons than it could pro- 
cure before. The small time is a mat- 
ter of common sense and money to 
any number of acts. They want to 
work, they want their recognized sal- 
ary or some increase demanded and 
when neither is forth coming from the 
big time, they go on the small time, 
playing three performances daily and 
seem to be satisfied excepting when 
peevishness overcomes them in remem- 
brance of two shows a day on the big 
time or for some other reason. The 
other reason often is friends slurring 
the small time acts for being on the 
small time, but the savings bank 
doesn’t slur anyone and the bank book 
is a mute but extremely valuable friend 
at the finish. . 

For their side the small time with 
an exception like the Pantages Cir- 
cuit seems indifferent to big time acts, 
unless they are of moderate salary 
(under $500). The small time men 
claim “names” mean nothing to their 
houses, that they furnish a vaudeville 
show and the picture draws in the 
people. The Loew Circuit insists that 
the moving picture is the foundation 
of its success and present standing in 
a financial way. 

If the small time in the east pays 
over $500 which ofttimes happens, or 
over $1,000 a week for an act which 


seldom occurs, they do it to fill out the 
show ‘in pretentiousness; also in run- 
ning time, taking into consideration 
that the high price act will run along 
enough to consume the time of other 
turns. 

Pantages goes after “names.” He is 
now paying Eddie Foy $1,600 a week. 
Pantages as a rule prefers acts that 
have played the Orpheum Circuit. He 
believes there is a drawing power from 
an Orpheum featured act in a. Pan- 
tages’ house. No one will dispute any 
statement Pantages may make in re- 
gard to his policy, for it has been most 
successful. Pantagés, a mgnth or so 
ago in writing to a friend in New York, 
said he would stay in the show _busi- - 
ness and with the Pantages’ Circuit 
as long as he had the strength to 
stand up; that he intended to make 
no affiliations and would entertain no 
proposal to capitalize his circuit. 

“Small time” saved S. Z. Poli. The 
Poli Circuit was going fast with Poli’s 
attempt to run it as a big time chain. 
He couldn’t do the business. Com- 
petitors were cutting in. Poli had to 
do something so he did small time. 
It wasn’t hard for Poli to do that as 
he had been cutting salaries all his life 
and cutting policy was merely the next 
thing to that. Poli was reported in 
a desperate way when taking on the 
small time shows. He had put all the 
money he had made into new theatres 
and while wealthy enough on paper, 
was reported to be what is known as 
“property poor.” Small time pulled 
Poli out and his entire circuit is now 
small time or pictures. 

Perhaps the most fortunate small 
time manager is Gus Sun in the Mid- 
die West. Sun has picked towns where 
there is no opposition of moment and 
has remained undisturbed in these 
towns for years. Sun plays all kinds 
and grades of acts. He seems to look 
more for an all around entertaining 
show than for any distinct feature, 
small or big time. It’s likely that 
whether acts bill themselves under 
their own names or not when playing 
the Sun houses is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the management. The “Gus 
Sun Time” long ago was looked upon 
as a freak. Van Hoven has said so much 
about Gus Sun and his theatres that 
the show business commenced to look 
upon the Sun circuit as a jokey one, 
but it’s far from that—it’s very sub- 
stantial. Sun has a principal booking 
office at Springfield, Ill, and a repre- 
sentative each in the larger booking 
offices of New York and Chicago. 

The early season try of the B. S. 
Moss, former small time vaudeville 
and picture theatres in New York to 
become picture houses only, with Moss 
in league with Famous Players-Lasky, 
somehow contradicted the theory that 
pictures will outdraw vaudeville. The 
Moss houses after a few weeks dis- 
solved their connection with the pic- 
ture people, returning to their former 
policy. The experiment is reported to 
have cost $250,000. Included in this 
was a very large proportion spent in 
altering and improving the Moss 
theatres during the summer, when they 
were closed, which might add another 
unknown item to the whole, as the 
Moss’ vaudeville policy always has 
been an all around the year one. 

That there is plenty of smali time 
and plenty of people to go to it is set 
forth in a short report in last week’s 
VaRIETY, about two smail time agents 
in New York, neithr known of outside 
their immediate circle, declaring oppo- 
sition against each other with.one of 
the agencies booking 24 theatres in 
New York state alone. 

Figured in dollars and cents as it 
should be and taking small time all 
over as the criterion, in comparison 
with the total of big time theatres in 
the country, it might be ¢ruly said that 
small time is the big time after all. 


The Theatre Assembly, Mrs. J. 


Christopher Marks, president, will give 
its annual Xmas Festival, at the Ac- 
tors’ Fund Home, West New Brighton, 
S. L, Dec. 26. 
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SHOWS AND COMMENT 


“Abraham Lincoln,” Cort (2d week). 
Coming in so close to Christmas this 
attraction took chances but is regard- 
es as a big success. Big cast, but 2.50 
op. 

“Adam and Eive,” Longacre (i5th week). 
One of the comedies which will stick 
on Broadway until the end of the sea- 
son. 

“Aphrodite,” Century (4th week.) Count- 

. ed as one of the seas®n’s successes and 
put over in the most spectacular man- 
ner ever attempted. May shoot to 
the big stands in another month or 
two, though now playing to wonder- 
ful business. “Mecca” is “planned for 
February or March. Possibly held off 
if “Aphrodite” continues pace. 

“Apple Blossoms,” Globe (12th week). 
Most successful operetta in years. Is 
playing to capacity and can hold the 
pace indefinitely. Will stay all sea- 


son. 

“Buddies,” Selwyn (9th week). Loox«s 
good for season. Is a comedy with 
eight or nine musical numbers and 
classes both.as comedy and musical 
comedy. 

“Caeser’s Wife,” Liberty (5th wegk). Did 
excellent business at the start and ap- 

ears strong enough to accomplish a 

$ ne run. Billie Burke stars in return 

to spoken drama. Supported by ex- 
cellent cast. 

“Carnival,” 44th Street (ist week). Open: 

- ed Tuesday night. Out of town re- 
: ports were conflicting. Production ex- 
ceptionally good. 
iY “Clarence,” Hudson (14th week). Leads 
: as season's most successful comedy 
in_point of gross. Equals the strong- 
est attractions in demand. 

“Crimson Alibi,” #$Broadhurst (20th 
week). After making good run, leaves 
for road at end of week. Jane Cowl 
in “Smilin’ Through” next week. 

“Civilian Clothes,” Morosco (15th week). 
Successful comedy and without at- 
taining big figures recently should 
last indefinitely. 

“Curiosity,” Greenwich Village (2d 
week). Opened Thursday last week. 
Panned by critics. 

“Declassee,” Empire (12th week). Leader 
among new dramas. Playing to record 
figures for the house and sure to 
stay all season. 

“East Is West,” Astor (59th weék). 
Biggest comedy holMover success and 
aimed for two whole seasons. 

Elsie Janis, Cohan (4th week). Fell off 
somewhat last week as was the case 
with a majority of attractions even 
the. successes. Should stick for 
money-making run. 

“Famous Mrs. Fair,” Henry Miller (ist 
week). Started this week with Henry 
Miller and Blanche Bates heading 
cast. 

“For the Defence,’ Playhouse (2d week). 
new drama, debuted Friday night 
last week. Drew good notices 

“Forbidden,” Manhattan O. H. (2d week). 
First offering by George Mooser this 
season.: Opened Saturday last. 

French Players, Parisien (6th week). 
Season of French novelties has been 
success thus far. Supported mainly 
by subscription. 

“Girl in the Limousine,” Eltinge (12th 

* week). Bedroom farce doin fairly 
well but planned to remain through- 
outwinter. 

“Gold Diggers,” Lyceum (18th week). 
Stands with the best of season’s com- 
edies. In strong as demand as any- 
thing on Broadway. 

“Greenwich Village Follies,” Bayes 
(24th week). One of the surprise hits 
of the season, holding over from a 
Village start during the summer. Good 
for balance of winter. Has an easy 
rental arrangement and is far ahead 
on the credit side of the ledger. 

“Happy Days,” Hippodrome (18th week). 
Hip is having its greatest season. 
Until the last two weeks, it had not 
fallen under $65,000 weekly. With $3 
top should smash weekly figures dur- 
ing holidays. 

“His Honor, Abe Potash,” Bijou (11th 
week). Comedy hit, housed in small 
capacity theatre at $3 top. Looks 
like a season’s run. 

“Irene.” Vanderbilt (6th week). Bright- 
est musical show of season and claim- 

; ed best attraction of its kind since 
“Florodora.” Equals success of “Go- 
ing Up” and probably going at a bet- 
ter business pace. 

“Little Whopper,” Casino (11th week). 
Has been playing to fair business. 
“Lightnin’,” Gaiety (67th week). Broad- 
way’s ranking attraction. Like “East 
Is West” seems assured of a run of 

two complete seasons. 

“Linger: Longer, Letty,” Fulton (6th 
week). Off after opening. Fresh im- 
petus with the holiday draw may give 
it a new lease of run-life. 

“Little Blue Devil,” Central (8th week). 

. Was up high in takings until the last 
three weeks. Booking switch sends it 
out after next week with “Light of the 
World” coming in (Comstock & Gest 
show first called “Through the Ages”; 
it opened last summer and created 
quite an impression. A larger house 
was planned for it). 

“Magic Melody,” Shubert (7th week). Is 


ffort of Wilner & Romberg as 
Ambitious offering 


producing firm. 


which has been going fairly strong. 
Business after holidays wili tee its 
Continuation. 

“Miss Millions,” Punch and Jud (3d 
week). Musical. show in tiny theatre 
never planned for attractions of the 
kind. Mixed criticism greeted pre- 
‘miere, but show appears to have good 


chance, 

“Midnight Frolic,” Amsterdam Roof 
(13th week). Wihtout opposition, has 
drawn a classy audience. Recently 
business has been off. Maybe prohibi- 
tion and maybe closeness to Christmas 


the reason. 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” Amsterdam (3d 
splendid success 


week). Hailed 
with indications will be a bigger 
hit here than in London. 

“My Lady Friends,” Comedy (4th week). 
One of the funniest farces in years 
and with the lower floor entirely 
handled through agencies, this piece 
should land, the “hoodoo” of the house, 
regardless. 

“Nightie Night,” Princess (16th week). 
Has stuck successfully and is well 
fitted for small type of house. Will 
run several weeks more. Dolly Sis- 
ters in a new revue due in February. 

“One Night in Rome,” Criterion (4th 
week). Personal success for Laurette 
Taylor, who is drawing fairly good 
business. 

“Opera Comique,” Park (l1ith week). 
On the whole the Park’s season is 
measured up to last year when the 
comic opera idea was revived. 

“Passing Show of 1919,” Winter Garden 
(10th week). Will probably recover 
ts pace with the holidays. Is a big 
show but off in takings lately. 

“Roly Boly Eyes,” Knickerbocker (14th 
week). Slips out at the end of the 
week with Geo, W. Lederer’s “Angel 
Face” the New Year offc.ing. 

“Rise of Silas Lapham,” Garrick (5th 
week). Attracting fair attention. 
Theatre Guild’s policy calls for a new 
attraction soon, 

“Rose of China,” Lyric (5th week). De- 
spite great start on road, this musical 
show thus far only classes as fair 
success. May increase pace after first 
of year. - 

“Royal Vagabond,” Cohan & Harris 
(438d week). Run ieader of musical 
shows. Goes out next week after ac- 
complishing great engagement. “The 
Acquittal” succeeds New Year’s week. 

“Seandal,” 39th Street (15th week). 
Should’ jump again to capacity busi- 
ness starting this week. 

“Sign on the Door,” Republic ‘2d week). 
Yanked in last week (Friday) proba- 
bly to get a newspaper “decision” 
prior to the hylidays. Accredited very 
good at out of town premiere. Very 
good reviews here. 

“Son-Daughter,” Belasco (6th week). 
Stands as an exceptional drama, color- 
ful and interest-sustaining, done by a 
master hand. Classes us one of the 
season’s big hits. 

“The Storm,” 48th Street (13th week). 
Consistent profitable business and 
stands good chance of continuing un- 
til spring. 

“The Jest,” Plymouth (24th week). Box 
office leader of holdovers and .leader 
of all non-musical plays this season 
or any season on Broadway. 

“The Unknown Woman,” Maxine Elliott 
(7th week). Star’s lessening. 
New attraction will come in January 
unless there is reaction during normal 
weeks after holidays. 

“Too Many Husbands,” Booth (11th 
week). Goes to road next week with 
“Purple Mask” due to succeed New 
Year’s week. ‘ 

“Wedding Bellis,” Harris (7th week). 
Fares success making this house win- 
ner. Should stick indefinitely. 

“Whirlwind,” Standard (1st week). First 
time for Mimi Aguglia to appear here 
in English. Some question as to her 

opening at this,theatre, up to now has 
been in “Subway Circuit.” Shortage 
of theatres forced John Cort to change 
of Standard’s policy. Up to last minute 
the Sicilian star held off making de- 
cision as to whether she would open 
in that house. 


GERTRUDE VANDERBILT ALONE. 


Vaudeville is going to have Gertrude 
Vanderbilt, all alone. No partner nor 
piano player is to accompany Miss 
Vanderbilt on her forthcoming return 
to the twice daily. She last appeared 
in it with George Moore. 

Since then Miss Vanderbilt has been 
in musical comedy, lastly with “Fifty 
Fifty.” 


LONG TACK SAM’S NAME. 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 
Henry Chesterfield, of the N. V. A, 
acting on a protest from Long Tack 
Sam, stopped the Royal Imperial Pe- 
kinese Troupe from using that name, 
which belongs to Long Tack Sam. 


BOX OFFICE FIGURES 


Though the legitimate profession has 

rown accustomed to reading in 

ARIETY, its estimated box office tak- 
ings of the legit attractions in New 
York and Chicago, it has not ceased 
to wonder how and where VarietyY se- 
cures its figures. 

There is no secret attached. Va- 
RIETY’s box office estimates or state- 
ments are simply the resuit of a welli- 
trained staff with experience and 
friends. Perhaps the latter were ac- 
countable, for most of Variery’s esti- 
mates in the early days when this de- 
partment was inaugurated for the first 
time in any theatrical paper. 

The gross of any $2 theatre on 
Broadway has never been a secret 
among a certain clique, mostly com- 
posed of managers. As theatres in- 
creased, the circle was extended 
thtough managers buying in on many 
theatres and attractions. Often a house 
renders a statement.to seve-al inter- 
ested persons. 

VARIETY’s reporters today can at no- 
tice locate, say, six or seven men in the 
Times square district who can give 
them the gross receipts for last week 
of nearly every house. Two or 
three could be found who know the 
exact gross for last night or the night 
before and will know it for tonight. 

But Variety does not seek its in- 
formation that way any more. Once 
upon a time when Variety published 
its box office estimates, headed “Shows 
at the Box Office in New York and 
Chicago,” New York managers would 
accuse treasurers, house managers or 
even members of the headquarters 
staff of furnishing Variety with the 
information. So that all treasurers 
accused or anyone else may be excul- 
pated from the charge, Variety, will 
say that in those days of the accusa- 
tions, the Varigty representative who 
obtained the figures never asked a 
treasurer, house manager or anyone 
of a subordinate position in any of the 
offices. 

On Varterty’s staff at the present mo- 
ment are five men who can obtain 
these figures at any time. For many 
months the box office estimates have 
been a matter of assignment the man 
receiving the assignment writing the 
lead for the story and if failing to pick 
up the estimates for any house when 
checking up his list often asking an- 
other in the office to phone for them. 

After Variety, had published its box 
office statements for several months, 
many of the producing and theatre 
managers requested that instead of 
taking the figures from hearsay, that 
VARIETY send a representative to his 
office to see the box office statements. 
Sam H. Harris, of Cohan & Harris, was 
the first manager to suggest this. Mr. 
Harris said that as Variety intended 
publishing the figures, he preferred 
that they be correct, whether high or 
low. Variety only too willingly called 
on Mr. Harris several times, taking his 
figures and declining to look at the 
statements. 

Another manager said, when asking 
that Variety call upon him for the 
exact box office figures, that whenever 
Variety published the box office state- 
ments, he received complaints from 
authors in Europe, who quoted Variety, 
as the source of their information, 
though Variety may have erred $500 in 
the weekly gross. Not appreciating 
that Variety made it plain the figures 
were “estimates,” the foreigners in 
their hasty way had threatened to stop 


submitting scripts to this manager, 
making it apparent the foreigner 
thought he was being “trimmed” on 
royalty. 

Variety’s box office figures told 
something to any number of stars. No 


more does the manager say, when the 
star remarks, “Great house tonight,” 
“Yes, but .all paper.” The star on 
Broadway and the members of the 


company have a line on the business @ 
through Variety. Variery’s intimate 
style of reporting these figures fur- @ 
nishes reading matter for legits on’ @ 
the road that they like. Besides, it @ 
gives to the theatre manager in the 

country a direct line upon what the 

show is doing on Broadway, no matter 

how long the run is. 

Now- Variety has access to the books 
of 80 per cent of the Broadway houses, 
if it cared to avail itself of that privi- 
lege. It isn’t necessary, only in in- - 
stances, and it is through believing it is 
not required that a VARIeTy reporter © 
sometimes falls down on his estimate, 

The funny side has been managers 
complaining to Variety, of its esti- 
mates when Variety knew the esti- 
mate had been exactly correct. One 
case was when Varrety had added $300 
to the gross to prevent anyone con- 
nected with the attraction knowing 
how close the figures were, for the 
producing manager of the show to 
complain the estimate was $2,000 under 
the actual receipts. : 

An English manager in New York 
calling at Variety’s office to complain 
against the receipts, reported for his 
attraction in London, had previousl 
confided his surprise to a close friend, 
saying Variety had been within $5 o 
the figure he received. 

Another instance was of a produc- - 
ing manager willing to make an affida- 
vit that Variety was wrong in the es- 
timate of the gross which had been 
furnished to Variety, by the owner of 
the theatre. 

Several managers objected to Va- 
RieETY publishing that their theatres 
were in the cut-rate ticket offices. But 
this was such an open secret with the 
names of the theatres and attractions ~ 
placarded in the cut-rate offices that 

ARIETY saw no reason to desist, as 
that afforded information as well to 
its readers outside New York. W'th 
the acceptance of the cut-rate ticket 
agency as an institution, objection to 
this portion of the box office estimates 
stopped, only to be revived, however, 
and iateiy by the cut-rate men them- 
selves. They alleged that Variety 
publishing the theatres placing tickets 
in their offices prevented other the- 
atres coming in, the other theatres or 
attractions not wanting it generally 
known their tickets were regularly on 
sale at cut rates. This reason was 
hardly tenable, however. 

During this season Variety has prac- 
tically been publishing a box office 
statement weekly in its department 
headed “Shows and Comment.” It ex- 
pected a complaint against that on the 
ground that box office receipts were 
of a private nature and became a per- 
scnal matter when printed weekly, but 
none was received, leaving the infer- 
ence that either the managers have 
concluded it would be useless to waste 
their time asking Variety not to do it 
or have concluded that it’s worth while 
having their own figures published, 
finding they are reliably printed in 
Variety without prejudice or malice, 
and at the same time finding out what 
their competitors are doing. 

The legits understand the box office 
statements, but it is questionable 
whether those outside legits ever get 
them right. Owing to differences in 
theatres’ capacities might make one 
wonder why a show in a house doing 
$14,000 on the week is called a failure 
while another of $11,000 gross is termed 
a big hit. Show peopie know that the 
theatre getting the $14,009 on the week 
could have done $23,000, while the 
house doing $11,000 could not hold any : 
more through limited capacity. ; 


Sine. 


Joseph Milton who has been in Eng- 
land for the last seven years is visit- 
ing his relations in St. Louis. 
ton will return 
spring. 
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BILLS NEXT WEEK (Dec. 29) 


IN VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


au houses open for the we 
e bills below are grouped 


plied from. 


The manner in which these bills are 


acts nor their program positions. 


*Before name 
vaudeville, 


or appearing in city where list 


ndicates act is now doing new turn, 
ed for the first time. 


B. F. KEITH 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Keith’s Palace 
*Grock 
Leon Errol Co 
Geo McFarland 
Spanish Dancer 
Shelia Terry Co 
Page Hack & M 
(Three to fill) 
Keith’s Alhambra 
Guber’s Animals 
Helene Davis 
Emmett De Voy 
Martin Webb 
Jarvis & Dare 
Fiske & Lioyd 
Kitty Gordon Co 
Jack Wilson 
Keith’s Colonial 
Bricklayers 
Otto Bros 


Trene Franklin 
‘Arra Sis 
(Others to fill) 
Keith’s Royal 
*Hughes 2 
*Helene Vincent 
The Briants 
Flirtation 
Anger & Packer 
Alice Lloyd 
{Others to fill) 
Keith’s H. H. 


GN Brown Co 
(Others to fill) 
ist half 
(29-31) 
DeOnsonne & Baker 
J & M Harkins 
Marco Twins 
(Others to fill 
Proctor’s 125th St. 
2d half 
(25-28) 
Cutty & Nelson 
Jarvis & Harrison 
(Others to fiii) 
Proctor’s Sth Av. 
2d half 
(25-28) 
Warry Armstrong 
Corcoran & Mack 
N Kelly Co 
(Others to fill) 
ist half 
(29-31) 
Orville Stamm 
Mabel Burke 
Love Hunter 
Jo Laurie 
36 Pink Toes 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 


Cutty & Nelson 
Mabel Burke 
Donovan & Lee 
Bert Hanlon 
(Two to fill) 

Proctor’s 23d St. 
2d half 


Jean C 

Ben Smith 

K of C 8 

(Others to fill) 
ist half 


(29-31) 
Selbini & Gorovini 
Chas Irwin 
(Others to fill} 

BROOKYLN 
Keith’s Bushwick 
Nolan & Nolan 
Fallon & Brown 
Dugan & Raymond 
*Dot Herman 
Whiting & Burt 
(Others to fill) 
Keith’s Orpheum 
Toto 
Ann Gray 
Swor Bros 
Juggling Nelsons 
(Others to fill) 
Greenpoint 
2d half 
sid Townes | 
Masconi Family 
(Others to fill) 

ist half 

(29-31) 
Jordon Bros & K 
Bert Hanlon 
(Others to fill) 
Keith’s Prospect 

2d half 

(25-28) 
Corine Tilton 
Volunteers 
Roscoe Ails Co 
(Others to fill) 

ist half 

(29-31) 

8 Weldonas 
Larry Reilly Co 
J F Sullivan 
Donovan & Lee 


James Thornton 
Jim Jazz King 
2d half 


Orville Stamm 
J & M Harkins 
(Others to fill) 
Halsey 
Gordon & Germaine 
Kerr & Ensign 
*Mary Haynes Co 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Danury Demons 
*Louise Howe Co 
Furman & Nah 
Full of Pep 
ALLENTOWN, 
Orpheum 
Zelaya 
*Helo Judge 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
McDermott & He’y 
Mullen & Francis 7 
Hubert Dyer Co. 
(Others to fill) 
ALTOONA, PA. 
Orpheum 
Monde 
Father’s Daughter 
Kennedy & Rooney 
Chong & Moey 
2d half 
Kartelli 
Sampson & Doug 
WwW Armstrong Co 
Jardon & Perry 
ATLANTA 


Lyric 
(Birmingham split) 
1st half 


PA. 


Hariequin 3 
O’Rourke & Adel 
Keen & Wms 
Victory 4 
4 Aces 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
Imperial 
(Macon split) 
lst half 
2 Crawfords 
Pauline Saxon Co 
Mr & Mrs Phillips 
Fane & Harper 
Padrian’s Baboons 
BALTIMORE 
Maryland 
Daming McDonalds 
Primrose 4 
Stone & Hayes 
Bailey & Cowan 
Juliette 
Jackie & Billie 
Biossom Seciey 
Brendel & Burt 
Prosper & Moret 
BIRMINGHAM 
Lyrie 
(Atlanta 
Ist hal 
The Levolas 
Hobbs & Beatty 
Tracy & McBride 
Lew Wilson 
BOSTON 
B. F. Keith’s 
Koban Japs 
J R Johnson Co 
Wish Wynne 
Demarest & C 
Ruth Roye- 
(Others to fill) 
BUFFALO 
Shea’s 
Miller & Capman 
Nan Gray 
Navassar Girls 
J & B Morgan 
(Three to fiii) 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Tower's 
Hadji Samboli Co 
Dunbar & Booth 


Fall of Eve 
4 Pals 
2d half 


Eldora Co 
Rice & Werner 
Harry Antrim 
(One to fill) 
CHESTER, PA. 
Adgement 
Aerial Floyds 
Noodies Fagan 
Dalton Craig 
Chas Wilison 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Sig Frany Jr 
Welch Mealey & M 
Cameron Dewitt Co 
(Two to fill) 


CHARLESTON 
8. C. 


Columbia 
(Columbia split) 


ist half 
The Braminas 
Gould & Gold 
Ellis & Irwin 
Silvers & Burger 
Amita Daiz Co 


ek with Monday matinee, 
in divisions, 


printed does not denote the relative iniportance of 


when not otherwise indiéated.) 


according to the booking offices they are sup- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Academy 
(Roanoke split) 

3 Ist half 
Wire & Walker 
Harry Von Fossen 
Petty Reat & Bro 
Diamond & Bren 

CHATTANOOGA 

Rialto 
(Knoxville split) 

Ist half 
Weadick & Ladue 
Hope Vernon 
O’Brien Havel Co 
Bert Melrose 
Valentine & Bell 


or reappearing after absence from 


EASTON, 
Able H. 
McDermott & H 
Mullen & Francis 
Hubert Dyer Co 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
Yelaya 
Hello Judge 
(Others to fill) 
ERIE, PA. 
Colonial 
Hamilton & Barnes 
Wm Gaxton Co 
Chas Wilson 
4 Harmony Kings 
(Others to fill) 


UNDER OUR 
EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION 


JACK NORWORTH 
HARRY WATSON, Jr. 


WITH THE 
“GAIETIES OF 1919” 


Ep. LeMAIRE 


1493 BROADWAY teL. BRYANT 841-842 
CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS 
B. F. Keith’s Empress 


Juck Hanley 
Stanley & Birnes 
J & § Leonard 
Lilian Shaw 
Kiss Me 
Quixey 4 
Lillian & Twin Bro 
Keith’s Palace 
Jerome & Newell 
Jas Thompson Co 
Lewis & Norton 
Resista 
Demarest & Doll 
Grenadier Girls 
CLEVELAND 
Hippodrome 
Olympia Desval Co 
Rome & Culien 
Whipple Huston Co 


& Parker 
Gibson & Connelli 


Countess Verona 
Dickinson & D 
J C Morton Co 
Belle Baker 
Mme Herman 
(Two to fill) 
HAMILTON 
Lyric 
J & M Dunedin 
Sully & Houghton 
Sabin & Goodwin 
May Wirth Co 
(One to fill) 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Majestic 
Kartelli 
Sampson & Doug 
W H Armstrong Co 
Perry 


half 
Monde 
Kennedy & Rooney 


E. HEMMENDINGER 


Jewelers .o the Profession 
LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED Tel. John 971 


45 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 


Nita Jo 
38 Lordons 
COLUMBIA, C. 
Columbia 
(Charieston split) 
ist half 
Earl & Mullen 
Seater & James 
New Teacher 
2° Rozelias 
COLUMBUS 
B. F. Keith’s 
Gt Richards 
Moran & Wiser 
Finley & Hill 
Jack Lavier 


Chong & Moey 
(Others to fill) 
HAZELTON, PA, 
Feeley’s 
Roliand & Ray 
Murray Voelk 


The Spider 
(one to fill) 
2d half 


Genevive Homer 
Cal Dean & Girls 
(Twe to fill) 
INDIANAPOLIS 
B. Keith’s 
Pierlot & Schofield 
Jean Barrios 


DENTIST Bidg. 


CHICAGO 


M. J. Cary 


Rates to the 
Profession 


Alan Brooks Co 
Sidney Phillips 
Les Gerns 
(One to fill) 
DAYTON 

B. F. Keith’s 
Potter & Hartwell 
Raymond & § 
Breen Family 
Loney Haskel 


Chas King Co 


Morris & Campbell 
Samstead & Marion 
DETROIT 
Temple 
Reynolds & White 

De Wolf Girls 


Du For Boys 
Imhoff Conn & C 
Lady Sen Mei 
Rubeville 

(Two to fill) 


Jazzland 8 
Rice & Werner 
Joe Towle 
$5,000 a Year 
La France Bros 
(One to fill) 
JACKSONVILLE 
Arcade 
(Savannah split) 
ist half 
Sterling Rose 3 
Capes & Hutton 
McCormick & W 
Velde 3 
Ed Morton 
JERSEY CITY 


College 5 = 


Ford & 
Canton 3 
(Others to fill) 

ist half 

(29-31) 
E Esmond Co 
Volunteers 
(Others to fill) 

2d half 

(1-4) 
DeOnsonne & Baker 
Lew Hawkins 
(Others to fill) 

JOHNSTOWN 


Majestic 
(Pittsburgh split) 
1st half 


. Manning Sis 


Cunning’m & Baker 


wark Schol Kids 


) 
Donahue & Fletcher 
Newark Schol Kids 
(Others to fill) 

2d half 

(1-3) 
Newark Schol Kids 
Corcoran & Mack 
(Others to fill) 
NEWS, 

Olympic 
(Petersburg split) 

ist half 
Catland 


Anderson & Graves Josephine Leonhart 


(Others to fill) 
KNOAVILLE 


Bijou 
(Chattanooga split) 
lst half 

B & E Adams . 
Tida McMillon Co 
Friend & Lavan 
(Two to fill) 
LANCASTER 
Colonial 
Geneve Homer 


f 


) 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
B. F. Keith’s 
Wm Braack Co 
J C Nugent 
Vinie Daly Co 
Magic Glasses 
V & E Stanton 
(Two to fill) 
Anderson 
(Nashville split) 
. 1st half 
Rudinoff 
Josephine Davis 3 
Melody Shop 
Jennings & Mack 
Lamb’s Manikins 
LOWELL 
B. F. Keith’s 
Sultan 
Waliace Gaivin 
Kimberly & Page 
Mason & Gwynne 
Kerksmith Sis 
Bobbe & Nelson 
Donald Sis 
MACON, GA. 
Opera House 
(Augusta split) 
ist haif 
Francis & Hume 
Old Soldier Fid’s 
Lee Stoddard 
Anderson & Yoel 
MOBILE 


Lyric 
(New Orleans split) 
ist half 
Kay Hamlin & K 
3 Keltons 
2 Sweethearts 
Dunham & Edw’ds 
Swan’s Lions 
MONTGOMERY, 
ALA. 
Grand 
(Pensacola split) 
ist half 
The Brightons 
Gt Western 4 
Billy Gleason 
Tetsura Japs 
(One to fill) 
MONTREAL 
Frincess§ 
Ferry } 
Foley & La Tour 
Owen McGiveney 
Kranz & La Salle 
Langford & F’d’ks 
(One to fill) 
MT. VERNON 


(25-28) 
White Black & W 
Anger & Pecker 
“Puppy Love” 

H & A Seymour 
Berk & Swan 
ist half 
(29-31) 
J Small & Sis 
Corcoran & Mack 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
(1-4) 
Gordon Bros & K 
Billy Shaw 
L Reilly Co 
“Love Hunter” 
(Others to fill) 
NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 
Princess 
(Louisville split) 
ist half 
Keene & White 
(Others to fill) 
NEW ORLEANS 
Paiace 
(Mobile split) 

Ist half 
3 Bobs 
Nick Hufford 
C Parry Co 
Clifford & Wills 
(One to fill) 

NEWARK, 


(25-27) 
DeVoe & Statyer 


Johnny Neff ~ 
El Rey Sis 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Academy 
e (Richmond split) 
1st half 
Over Your Head 
Grey & Byron 


(Three to fill) 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 
Pastime 
(Montgomery split) 
lst haif 

Lord & Fuller 
Anderson & Burt 
Billy Elliott 
Harrison’s Animals 
(One to fill) 
PETERSBURG, VA. 
Century, 
(Newport ews 
split) 
ist half 
Harvey & Carroll 
Harward Holt 3 
(Three to fill) ; 
PHILADELPHIA 
B. F. Kieth’s 
Rexleom Circus 
Caits Bros 
Buzzell & Parker 
Rae E Ball Co 
Macart & Bradford 
Gt Lester 
Morgan Dancers 
Duffy & Sweeney 
Roode & Francis 
Keystone 
Jack George 
Ford & Truly 
Jessie Haywood Co 
Bevan & Flint, 
Bebby Heath 
Wm. Penn 
Marian’s Dogs 
Viola Lewis Co 
Welch Mealy & M 
(One to fill) 
2d h 
Aerial 


if 
Llof ds 
Dalton & Craig 
Pressler Klass & S 
(One to fill) 
PITTSBURGH 
Davis 
Mary Howard Co 
Rockwell & Fox 
Jimmy Hussey Co 
Frances Kcnnedy 
Vallecitas Leopards 
(Two to fill) 
Sheridan Sq. 
(Johnstown. split) 
ist half 
Edwin George 
Robt H Hodge Co 
Holmes & La Vere 
‘(Two to fill) 
PORTLAND 
B. F. Keith’s 
La Toy Bros 
Evans & Wilson 
Prelles’ Dogs 
Gardner & Hart'n 
Reynolds & Done’n 
Rogers 
PROVIDENCE 
c Albee 
Worden Bros 
Lovenbergs & N 
Geo Yoeman 
Elinore & Cockran 
Frank Gabby 
(Others to fill) 
READING, PA, 
Majestic 
Innis & Ryan 
Brooks & George 
G. E. Faust Co 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
Johnson Baker & J 
Mel Klee 
Seymour Brown Co 
(Two to fill) 


1st half 
3 Stewart Sis 
J & N Henning 
Wastika & Sed 
(Two to fill) 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Raonoke 
(Charlotte split) 
lst half 
Texas & Walker 
Francis & Overholt 
Dunn & Wheeler 
Harry Mayo 
Heir 4 Night 
ROCHESTER 
Temple 
Peggy Bremen Co 
Libonati 
Alfred Latell Co 
Permaine & Shelly 
Emma Stephens 
Patricola & Myers 


Frank Dobson Co 
(One to fill) 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
Bijou 
(Jacksonville split) 
Ist half 
Page & Grace 
Duncan & Cassler 
Pettit Tr 
(Two to fill) 
TOLEDO 
B. F. Keith’s 
giving Mayos 
oung & Wheeler 
B Morgan Co 
Mack & Earl 
Winston’s Lions 
Powers & Wallac® 
(One to fill): 
TORONTO 
Shea’s 
Nestor & Vincent 
Playmates 
Santos & Hayes 
Walerie Bergere 
Diani & Rubini 
Kellam & O’Dare 
(One to fill) 
UNION HILL, N. J. 
Lincoln 
(29-31) 
1st half 


CHICAGO 


Merigan &-How’th 
Danigneau’s Cl’s 
Ben Smith 
(Two to fill) 
WASHINGTON 
B. F. Keith’s 
Wellington’s Sur’se 
Ward & Van 
Mysicland 
Margaret Sylvia 
Myers & Noon 
(Others to fill) 
WELMINGTON 
Dockstader 
‘WwW & H Brown 
Newell & Most 
Courtney & Irwin 
Orpheus 4 
Toyland 
Marlette’s Mani’s 
(Two to fill) 
YORK, PA. 
Opera House 
Johnson Baker & J 
Mel Klee 
Seymour Brown Co 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
Inness & Ryan 
Father’s Daughter 
Brooks & George 
(Two to fill) 


B. F. KEITH. 


Veikdeville Exchange, Chicago. 


BATTLE CREEK | 


ijou 
Edith & Charles 
Burns & Wilson 
Smith & Austin 
Mulien & Correlli 


Holmes & 
‘Lot’s & 
Mullen & Correlli 
Carmens Minstrels 


Lyric Theatre, Newark, N. J. 
or wire R. G TUNISON, Putnam Building, 


Phone, write, 


1493 Broadway New York City 
Phone: BRYANT 674-675 
(Two to fill) (One to fill) 
2d half KALAMAZOO 
Frawley & West Regent 


Dale & Boyle 
Cook & Perry 
Art Devoy Co 
Fred Lewis 
Byron Bros Band 

BAY CITY 

Bijou 
Santry & Norton 
Peggy Vincent 
“Just for Instance” 
Frank Gordon 
Foster Ball Co 
La Graciosia 
2d half 

Juggling Darmo 
Ermine & Sister 
Lee & Lawrence 
“Cheer-up” 
Suxon & Farrell 
(One to fill) 
BRANTFORD, CAN 

Grand oO. H. 
Keane & Wagner 
“Snapshots” 


Frawley & West 

Lydston & Emmer- 
son 

Walton & Brant 

“Lot’s & Lot’s” 

Fred Lewis 

Carmens Minstrels 

2d haif 

Tojetti & Bennett 

Dan Ahearn 

Hall & Brown 

Kilkenny Duo 

Foster Ball Co 

La Graciosa 
IND, 


Sipe 

2d half 
Janet Childs 
Eddie Hume Co 
(Three to fill) 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 

Family 

2d half 
The Puppetts 


DR. J. BIER, PHYSICIAN ' 


Room 208. futnam Building 


1493 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 


Challen & Keke 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
McRae & LaPorte 
Mildred & Valmore 
Barney Williams Co 
Bernard :& Scarth 

FLINT, MICH. 

Palace 
Ermine & Sister 
Lee & Lawrence 
Lyle & Virginia 
Art DeVoy Co 
Billy Rogers 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
The Stanleys 
Frank Gordon 
Peggy Vincent 
Smith & Austin 
Boila Trio 
(One to fill) 


Robinson & Penny 
Cantors Minstrels 
Clayton & Lennie 
Fred LaReine Co 

LANSING 

Bijou 

Tojetti & Bennett 
Bryant & Stewart 
Hall & Brown 
Kilkenny Duo 
Alice Teddy 

2d half 
Degnon & Clifton 
Lydston & Emmerson 
“Welcome Home” 
Burns & Wilson 

LOGANSPORT 

Colonial 
The Puppetts 
Mrytle Mason Co 
Robison & Penny 
Jimmy Lyons 


DR. JULIAN SIEGEL 


Official Dentist 


to the N. V. A. 


1493 Broadway (Putnam Building), New York 


FT. WAYNE 
Palace 
Evans & Perez 
Tracey Palmer & T 
Hibbett & Malle 
Whitefield & Ireland 
Rice & Newton 
Fred LaReine Co 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Kennedy & Francis 
Jimmy Lyons 
(Six to fill) 
JACKSON 
Orpheum 
Boila Trio 
“Welcome Home” 
Kennedy & Francis 
Degnon & Clifton 
(Two to fill) 


Eddie Hume Co 
2d half 
Jap 


Rice & Newton 
(Three to fill) 
LONDON, CAN, 
Grand 0. H. 
Keane & Wagner 
“Snapshots” 
Chellen & Keke 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
McRae & LaPorte 
Mildred Valmore 
Barney Williams Co 
Bernard & Scartg 
MUSKEGON 
Regent 
Joe Melvin 
Holmes & Wells 


= 
| 
hi | 
1 Cal Dean & Girls 
bi (One to fill) 
2a hall 
Donohue 
| & F Usher 
C & F Usher 
2 2d half 
(25-27) 
Fields 
| 
Proctor’s 
2d half 
f 
B. EF. Keith’s 
2d half 
(25-27) Proctor’s 
Anthony 2d half 
H D Ward 
4 
P 
2 


VARIETY 


15 


John Geiger - 
Davenport Troupe 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Kawana Duo 


Tracey Palmet & T 


Hibbett & Malle 
(Two to fill) 


OWASSO, MICH. 
Strand 


Walsh & Bentley 
Lyle & Virginia 


SAGINAW 

Jeff Strand 
Juggling Darmo 
Walsh Bentley 
“Cheet-up” 
Vera Sabina 
(Two to fill) 

2a half 

Santry & Norton 
Bryant & Stewart 
“Just for Imstance” 
Raines & Avery 
Billy Today. 
Alice Tedd 


BOSTON B. F. KEITH 


Vaudeville Exchange, Boston. 


BOSTON 
Gordon’s Olympfa 
(Scollay Sq.) 

Adonis Co 

Lepine & Emery 

Lee Kohlmar Co 

Reed & Tucker 

4 Buttercups 

Gordon’s 

(Washington 

Frank Markley 

Innis Bros 

Regal & Mack 

Petticoats 

Beauty Vender 
CAMBRIDGE 

Gordon’s Cen. Sq. 

Jean & Jacques 

Sailor Reilly 

Jane Courthope Co 

Fenton & Fields 

Goslar & Lusby 

half 

Burns Bros 

Ned Norworth Co 

Henry Moore 

Hawthorne 
LEWISTON 
Music Hall 

Retter Bros 


Ray 
Gilbert & Saul 
Fashion Rev 

2d half 
Norman Telma 
Dalce Sis Co 
Rivers & Arnold 


& Cook 


McWaters & Tyson 
LYNN 
Gordon’s Olympia 

Archie Onri 

Ned Nester Co 

Hawthorne & Cook 

Mr & Mrs Wilde Co 
2d half 


Murphy & Klein 
Tommy Allen Co 
Adams & Griffith 
Berzac’s Circus 


NEW BEDFORD 


. Gordon’s Olympia 


Daisy & Wilson 
Murphy Klein 
Henry & Moore 
Adams & Griffith 
The Gaudsmidts 
2d half 
Willie Karbe 
Lowe Evans & S 
Ned Nestor Co 
Fenton & Fields 
Mr & Mrs G Wilde 
PORTSMOUTH 
Colonial 
Norman Telma 
Grew & Pates 


‘Rives & Arnold 


McWaters & Tyson 
2d half 
Archie Onri 


ay 
Gilbert & Saul 
Fashion Rev 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Bldg., New York City 


CALGARY 
Orpheum 
(28-31) 
(Same Dill 
Victoria 1-3) 
Ruth Budd 
Bob Hall 
Lyons & Yosco 
Lew Brice Co 
Efreda Wynn 
CHICAGO 
Majestic 
Wilkie Bard 
Guiran & Margu’te 
Patricola 
Cormort & King 
K Benedict Co 
Dunham & O'Malley 
Jack Inglis 
Herman Shirley 
Ryan & Clod 
Rosa Bing 
Pala 
Wheaton carrol 
Julius Tannen 
Farrell Taylor Co 
Bronson & Baldwin 
Ja Da Trio 
Stephens & Hollistr 
Jimmy Savo Co 
Baraban & Grohs 
Regay & Lorraine 
State-Lake 
U S Giee Club 
Bert Melrose 
Black & White 
Lazar & Daley 
Casson & Kirk 
Martin & Florence 
Harry Holman 
Frank Mulland 
Herschel Hendleir 
DENVER 
Orpheum 
(Tuesday opening) 
Harry Green Co 
Claudie Coleman 
Green & Myra 
Princess Rajah 
Wood & 
Casting Wards 
Samaroff & Sonia 
DES MOINES 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Not Yet Marie 
Ford & Urma 
Lee & Cranston 
Muriel Widow 
Donald Roberts 
Kennedy & Nelson 
Leightons & Alex 
DULUTH 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Alice Eis Co 
Una Clayton Co 
Edith Clifford 
Burt & Rosedale 
Sam Hearn 
Ishakawa Bros 
7 Honey Boys 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
The Pickfords 
Sidney & Townley 
Saranoff & Girls 
Williams Ebs 
A Rasch Co 
Harry Green 
Robbie Gordone 


plays 


Jas J Norton 
LINCOLN, NEB, 


( 
U S Jazz Band 
Venita Gould 
Kitner & Reaney 
Lydell & Macey 
Lillian Shaw 
Eugene Bros 
Arthur West Co 
LOS ANGELES 
Orpheum 
Lambert & Ball 
Meredith & Snoozer 
Fox & Ward 
Jerome & Herbert 
George Price Co 
VanCellos 
Begin of World 
Gertrude Hoffman 
MEMPHIS 
Orpheum 
Cressy & Dayne 
Emma Carus Co 
W H Cressy 
5 Lloyds 
Current of Fun 
Ray Snow 
Adria 
MILWAUKEE 
Majestic 
Wm Rock & Girls 
Ted Doner 
Jennie Middleton 
Ergott’s Midgets 
Royal Gascoinhges 
Claire Vincent 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Orpheum 
Mme Ellis 
Nellie Nichols 
Tango Shoes 
Werner Amoros Tr 
Duffy & Caldwell 
The Seebacks 
Jason & Haig 
NEW ORLEANS 
Orpheum 
Putting It Over 
Barnes & Crawford 
The Vivians 
Bob Tip Co 
Foley & O'Neil 
Transfield Sisters 
OAKLAND 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Hyams & McIntyre 
Rigoletto Bros 
Stuart Barnes 
Grace DeMar 
Barber & Jackson 
Frawley & Louise 
OMAHA 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
H Santry Band 
B & H Mann 
F & O Walters 
“Levitation” 
Fern King Co 
Man Hunt 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Nat Nazarro Band 
Dolly Kay~™ 
The Richards 
Chic Sale 
Bensee & Baird 


Burns & 


Roy & Arthur 
‘Travers & Deuglas 


SACREMENTO \ 


$1) 


lays 

Fresno 
Overseas Raves 
Cartwell & Harris 
A & F Steadman 
Watts & Hawley 
Jas H Cullen 
Sterling & Marg’te 

ST. LOUIS 

Orpheum 
Bessie Co 
Rae Samuels 


Collins & Hart 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Orpheum 
Gus Edwards Co 
(Sunday opening) 

Jordon Girls 
Ernest Evans Co 
Jack Osterman 
M Montgomery 
Arnaut Bros 
Howard's Ponies 
Gallagher & Martin 
Ford Sis Band 

(s ) 

unday opening 
Marmein Sis & S 


“CLOTHES” 
season featured in RB, Berg’s 
to Broadway Keith Circuit 


Waiter C Kelly 

d & B Conrad 
Rose 
Nash & O’Donnell 
Maleta Bonconi 
Lohse & Sterling 


ST. PAUL. 
Sicne & Kaliz 
(Sunday opening) 
Kenny Hollister 
Tennessee 10 
Elsa Ruegger Co 
Pisano Co 

Frabito 


LT 


rpheu 
(Sunday opening) 
Eva Shirley Co 
alon Singers 
ndoor Sports 
Phina Co 


Billy McDermott 
4 Mortons 
Black & O’Donnell 
Hudler Stein & P 
Master Gabriel Co 
The Duttons 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Orpheum 
Extra Dry 
Pietro 
4 Readings 
Bernard & Duffy 
Eva Taylor Co 
Lachmann Sisters 
WINNIPEG 
Orpheum 
Francis Renault 
Chas Grapewin Co 
Steller & Winslow 
Bert Fitzgibbon 
Ivan Bankoff Co 
Welch Mealy & M 


WESTERN VAUDEVILLE 


State-Lake Theatre Building, Chicago 


ppodrome 
Regan Pre Jordan 


Belmonts Warblers 
Chalfonte Sisters 
BELLVILLE 
Washington 
Adams & Hickey 

Buddy Doyle 

Bond & Wilson Co 
24° half 

Cedric Lindsey 

Wintergarden 4 

W & M Rogers 


CEDAR RAPIDS 
Majestic 
Miller & Rainey 
Smith & Keefe 
Mrs Gene Hughes 
Harry Cooper 
Gardner & Revere 


2d half 
Wellington & Sylvi 


Lehr Demons & M 


“Martelle” 


“In the Dark” 

Cook & Lorenz 

Kate & Wiley 
DAVENPORT 


Columba 
Willis Gilbert Co 
Maninne & Hall 
O Handworth Co 
Ben Linn 
Staley & Birbeck 

2d half 
Pierce & Goff 
Nixon & Sans 
Mrs Gene Ilughes 
Gardner & Revere 
Will J Ward 


DECATUR, ILL 
Empress 
Dave Ferguson -Co 
The Norvelles 
fill) 


half 
Wanda 
Carl & Inez ? 
Valentine Vox 
Rawls & Von Kauf 
(One to fill) 


Telephone: 


5 N. LA SALLE 


FRANKLIN 38720 
JAMES J. BRECKENRIDGE 
Attorney Counsellor to the Profession 

Member of Chicago Ber Assn. 
State Bar 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


B “Swede” Hall Co 

Norwood & Hall 

Sharrocks 
CHAMPAIGN 

Orpheum 

Wanda 

Brown’s M Revue 

Kennedy & 


Lamont Trio 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
The Norvelles 
Vernon & Rogers 
Byal & Warly 
(Two to fill) 
Pipifax 
CHICAGO 
American 
Conrad & Goodwin 
“New Leader” 
Beck & Stone 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Al Noda 
Kapt Kidd’s Kids 
Pipifax & Acc 
(Three to fill) 
Lincoln 


DUBUQUE, 
Majestic 
Wellington & Sylvi 
Fred Rogers 
“Prosperity”. 
Will J Ward 
Julia Curtiss 
Hedler . Trio 
DULUTH 
Gran4 
3 Rianog 
Green & LaPell 
“On Missippi” 
Coley & Jackson 
Linton & Girls 
2d half 
Monroe & Grant 
F & R Warner 
“Corner Store” 
Harvey Haney & G 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Erbers 
Chalfonte Sisters 
Cedric Lindsey 
Gonne & Albert 
Fred Zobedie Cu 
2d half 
Adams & Hickey 


Bond Wilson 1 Co 


COVERS FOR 
ORCHESTRATION 


ART BOOK BINDING CoO. 
119 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Al Noda 
“Among T Pres” 
Silber & North 
Little Pipafax Co 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Brown's Musi 
(Five fill) 


Kedzie 


Rev 


Waldstein & Daley 


Arnold & Taylor 
“Let’s Get Married” 
Byal & Early 


Haveman’s Animals 


half 
Moran Sisters 
Redmond & Wells 


Buddy “Doyle 
Romas Troupe 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Grand 
(Terre Haute split) 
Ist half 
The Brads 
Porter J White Co 
Peggy Brooks 
B & J Creighton 
Long Tack Sam 
aGl a 
(One to fill) 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Orpheum 
2d haif 


Mlle D’Aureg 


Mabei Blondell 

Peronne & Oliver 

Tack Alfred 3 
WIS, 


MADISON, 
Orphcum 
Mabel Blondell 
“In the Dark” 
Peronne & Oliver 
Jack Alfred Co 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Harvey Devora Trio 
Whitefield & Irelan 
Harry Jolson 
Princess Kalarna: 
(One to fill) 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Grand 
Carr Trio 
Billy Miller Co 
Lloyd & Whitehouse 
Corradinis Animals 
Palace 
Lutes Bros 
Jones & George 
“Telephon? ‘Langle” 
Crindell & Esther 
Crewel Fanton Tr 
2d half 
Billy Scott 
G & L Garden 
(Three to fill) 
MOLINE 
Palace 
Pierce & Goff 
Ellis Knowlon Trou 
fill) 


half 
Ben Linn 
Ictavia Handsworth 
Polly oz & Chick 
Staley & Birbeck 
ROCKFORD 

Palace 
Earle & Edwards 
Keating & Walton 
(Three to fill) 


2d half 
Waidstein & Daley 
Silber & North 
Billy Broad 
Sorrento Quintet 
Family’ Troupe 
ST. LOUIS 
Columbia 
LaVine Tria . 
Chamberlain & Earl 
Valentine Vox 
Roy LaPearl 
“Every Sailor” 
half 
Andrifft Trio 
sosman & Sloam 
3 Jahne 
Grand 
Clayton & Clayton 
Paul Bawens 
Nelson & Bailey 
Bell & Arliss 
Conchas Jr Co 
Fox & Mayo 
Harry Co 
Ernest Hiatt 
Herbert Lloyd 
Rialto 
M Whitman & 
Jeanette Childs 
“Honor Thy Child” 
Wilyl & Mary Roger 
3 Hahns 
2d half 
Chamberlain & Earl 
Myrtle Mason 
“Every Sailor” 
Gonne & Albart 
4 Hursley 


Boys 


ST. PAUL 

Palace 
Kipp & Kippy 
Arthur & Leah Bell 
Edward Farrell Co 
Harvey Devora 3 
10 Liberty Girls 

2d hal” 
Lutes Bros 


Jones & Georgie 2 


“Telephone Tangle” 
Grinnell & Esther 
Crewell Fanton Tr 
Sr: JX CITY, IA. 
Orpheum 
Kanazawa Japs 
Caits Brois & B 
Jack Kennedy Co 
“Tango Shoes” 
The Sharrocks 
Girls 


da half 
Carl Emmy’s Pets~ 
Smith & Keefe 
Bruce Duffett Co 
Harry Cooper 
Mario Lo 
(One to fill) 

BEND, IND. 

Orpheum 
Thomas Trio 
Guiliana 4 
Arthur Rigby 
Lasova & Gilmore 
(One to an) 

2d half 


Arnold & 
Ezra Matthews Co 
John Geiger 
*S’Where in France” 
(One to fill) 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL 
Majestic 
Ward & Dooley 
Vernon & Rogers 
Sorrento Quintet 
Billy Broad 
Belmont’s Birds 
(One to fill) 
2d half 

Evans & Perez 
Skipper Ken’dy & R 
Robert Everest 
(Three to fill) 

SUPERIOR 

New Palace 
Monroe & Grant 
F & R Warner 
The Corner Store 
Harvey Haney & G 
(One fill) 


half 
3 Rianos 
Greene & LaPell- 
On Mississippi 
Coley & Jaxon 
Linton & Giris 
TERRA 
Hip 


podrom 
(Evansville split) ‘ 


1st haif 
Clemeneo & Gerson 
Hand & Barmett 
Alice Nelson 
You’d Be Surprised 
Galletis Monks 
(One to» fill) 
WINNIPEG 
Strand 
J & J Burns 
Drisko & Earl 
E Lambert 
Revue Comiques 
2d half 
C Deland Co 
C Hickey 
R Curtis & Band 
(One to fill) 


; MARCUS LOEW 


Putnam Building, New York City. 


NEW YORK CITY 
American 
Juiia Edwards 
Kaufman & Lillian 
Fay & Jack Smith 
His Taking Way 
Frank Browne 
Marion Munson Co 
Cross & Santoro 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Mile Harding 
Les Morchanits 
Holden & Herron 
Stevers & Levejoy 
Murray Leslie 
Solia Bros 
(Three to fill) 
Victoria 
LaDora & Beckman 
S Creighton & Sis 
G Drury Hart Co 
Weston & Eline 
Stevers & Lovejoy 
2d half 
LaMont & Wright 
Spencer & Rose 
His Taking Way 
Dave Harris 
Page & Green 
LINCOLN 
Dailey Bros 
Ubert Carlton 
Harris & Nolan 
H Brown & Co 
Clark’s Hawaiians 
2d half 
Fritchie 
Van & Vernon 
Perfect Day 
Davis & Riche 
3urke & Toohey 
GREELEY 
Thiessen's Dogs 
Lillian Watson 
Burke & Toohey 
VanSloan & Dean 
Shea & Carroll 


Cook Mortimer & H 
2d half 
Sweet Cookie 
Doherty & Salv’rs 
G Drury Hart Co 
Danny Simmons 
(Two to fill) 
DELANCEY ST. 
Theodore Trio 
Doherty & Salv’s 
Murphy & Driscoll 
Towns’d Wilbur Co 
Nat Carr 
4Renee Girls 
2d half 
Melva Sisters 
Harfis & Nol@a 
W J Evans 
H Emmett Co 
H Brown Co 
R Schmottan Co 
National 
Melva Sisters 
W J Evans 
H Emmett Co 
Davis & Rich 
Kine Bros 
2d half 
Steiner Trio 
Allen & Moore 
Lillian Watson 
McConnell & Sim’n 
Orpheum 
Sweet Cookie 
LaMont & Wright 
Wells Virginia & W 
McConnell & Sim’n 
Dave Harris 
Solia 3ros 
2d half 
LaDora & Beckman 
Neal & Stewart 
Waiters Wanted 
S Creighton & Sis 
Ferns & Litt 
Boulevard 
Aubrey & Riche 
Neal & Stewart 


Waiters Wanted 
Murray Bennett 
Steiner Trio 

2d half 
Ferguson & Sun’d 
Ubert Carlton 
Kingsbury & Mun’'n 
Shea & Carroll 
Theodore Trio 

Avenue B 

Mann & Mallory 
Sheppard & Dunn 
Joe Darcey 
Amoros & Obey 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Songs & Smiles 
(Two to fill) 


Metropolitan 
Page & Green 


Doree’s -Celebritias 


(One » 


Wray’ 
Morrison & Harte 
Walmsley & Keat’g 
Doree’s Celebrities 
(Two to fill) 
FALL RIVER 
Bijou 
Wray’s Manikins 
Morrison & Harte 
age & Keatng 
(Two = fill) 
d half 
Hyn’s 
Hunter Chick & H 
“Case for Sherlock” 
Renny Harrison 
{One to fill} 
HAMILTON 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
Reservations for all Steamers at Companies’ Rates 
FOREIGN MONEY EXCHANGE 
Drafts, Postal and Cable Remittances 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
Incorporated 


136 East 42nd Street, New York 
(Near Grand Central Station) 


Senna & Weber 
Homer Lind Co 
Danny 
O@iva - Seals 
haif 

Aubrey & Riche 
Fay & J Smith 
M Munson Co 
Joe Darcey 


Odiva & Seals 


DeKalb 
Fritchie 
Ferguson & Sun’n 
Kingsbury & Mun'n 
Van & Vernon 
Les Morchants 

half 

Ceok Mortimer & H 
Wells Virginia & W 
H Lind Co 
Nat Carr 
Girl in Air 


Fulton 
R Schmettan & B 


Murray Leslie 
Cook Oatman 
Ferns & Litt 
Girl in Air 

2d 
Julia Edwards 


. Senna & Weber 


VanSloan & Dean 
Murray Bennett 


Loew 
J Moore Trio 
Rogers 
Royal 4 
Trovato 
“Oh Auntie” 


Dixie Hamilton 
Hart & Helene 
Louise Carter Co 
Nick Basil Co 
2d half 
Farrell & Hatch 
A Perfect Day 
Fred ‘Elliott 
(Two to fill) 


MONTREAL 
Loew 
Aerial DeGroffs 
Sam Harris 
Mr & Mrs Mill Co 
Anthony & Rose 
(One to fill) 


NEW orn ELLE 


oew 

Farrell & Hatch 

O’Clare & Girls 
(One to fill) 
2d half 

Cook & Oatman 

The Financiers 
(One to finy 


PAULINE 
FORD and PRICE 
Salled with Jullan Eltinge Dec. 27 for cin 
4 Renee Girls _ 


Palace 
Songs & Smiles 
(Two to fill) 

half 
Burke & Durkin 
Amoros & Obey 
(Three to fill) 

Warwick 
Mile Harding 
Burke & Durkin 
The Financiers 
(One to 

2d haif 
Dixie Hamilton 
Sheppard & Dunn 
Towns’d Wilbur Co 
Weston & Bline 


Em 
Wilfred Dubois 
Jones & Jones i 
Barry & Layton 
Hattie & Chicks 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Gere & Delaney 
Honey Hurst 
Frank Stafford Co 
H & A Scranton 
(Two to fill) 
SPRINGFIELD 
Broadway 
Gere & Delaney 
Honey Hurst 
F Stafford Co 


LEO BEERS 


Piaying Principal Cities in the Werld with 
Julian Eltinge Co. 


W O'Clare & Girls 
BALTIMORE 
Hippodrome 

Darras Bros 

Herman & Clifton 

“Concentration 

Bernard & Meyers 

Grazer & Lawler 

BGSTON 


Orpheum 
Heyn’s Duo 
Hunter Chick & H 
“Case for Sherlock” 
3enny Harrison 


H & A Scranton 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Wilfred DuBois 
Jones & Jones 
Hattie & Chicks 
(One to fill) 


TORONTO 
Younge 

Louis Leo 
Cunningham & B 
Wells & Crest 
Betty Eldert Co 
Stan Stanley 
Primrose Minstrels 


COMES BACK AFTER WEEK. 


“Take 


From Me,” 


Chicago, Dec. 20. 
which had a 


most successful run at the Studebaker, 


will 
Harry 
months 


Lauder, 
ago, 


leave Jan. 2 to make room for 
who booked the week 
when it didn’t look as if 


the Joe Gaites show could possibly sur- 


vive that long. 


After Lauder has played his date 


“Take It From Me” 


will return to the 4 


Studebaker and continue its run. 
The show has been hitting a weekly 


$20,000. 


average of 
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VARIETY 


YES, IT’S 


THE PLAY 


Life has its compensations. If the 
coal supply gives out and there is none 
to spare to keep up the telephone serv- 
ice, if you call it service, our tempers 
will improve and certainly the Claridge, 
the Knickerbocker and the Astor will 
not go dark whatever happens to the 
electrical supply. The ues brains 
of Broadway will still sparkle in those 
meeting places of the boulevard’s men- 
talities. 

In those haunts of happiness girls 
will still confide in you that they can 
do nothing with their hair after it has 
been shampooed, let you in on the 
none too well known fact, take it from 
them, that they were “immense” in a 
certain part since copped by another 
and less talented fair one who had a 
pull and so saw Broadway in the role. 
If it’s dark they may slip you even 
more embarassing information for who 
can start an argument in the dark. 

No one did recently at a studio party 
where the lights were turned out pur- 
posely. Fortunately or unfortunately 
they. were turned out just as a certain 
director remarked that the history of 
the legitimate stage was so dissimilar 


in its artistic manifestations from that , 


of pictures as to prove indisputably 
that in pictures the director was the 
“show.” 

Alas, the lights had gone out. There 
was a pretty girl there—but she was 
busy trying to find the electric push 
button and so did not dispute the state- 
The writer. repeated it to her 
later. 

“He said that, did he?” she asked. 
“Did you ever see that bird direct a 
picture? You know how he got his 
reputation. You don’t? Well, that 
provés just what I’m going to tell you. 
He made his hit with a feature called 


‘Shot Gun Charlie’ and you can take | 


it from me, I made him. If I hadn’t 
been in that picture—well, there 
wouldn’t have been any picture. You 


remember the hit I made in it?” 

“Of course.” 

Of course—curly gold locks and a 
face like a delicate flower would make 
even a writer forget his convictions and 
swear falsely and with convincing vio- 
lence. A moment later he wished he 
hadn’t. Across the floor came a soft 
shirt and Norfolk suit—the guess was 
right. Inside was a well Known camera- 
man. 

“I heard yuh, dearie,” he remarked, 
“but I don’t get yuh for that stuff. 
Not by an earful. What would Griffith 
have done without Bitzer. You can’t 
tell me he wouldn't ‘a’ stiii been hittin’ 
the oil-car trail or—well not that. But 
where'd he get the big reputation? Who 
made the noise for him? Bitzer did.” 

She—but why try to stage a verbal 
riot in print. You all have heard the 
singing of solos, listened to one mono- 
log interrupting another when director, 
star and camera-man get together to 
assign the proper credit. The one fel- 
low who hasn’t been heard from in mo- 
tion pictures with any pronounced ve- 
hemence is the author. 

He hasn’t been heard from because 
the best brains in that particular branch 
of artistry is still at the business of 
writing novels or killing two birds with 
one stone by selling the picture rights 
to stuff already published. In time, he 
too will be heard from and when he 
is, look out! Have a care! 

In his hands is the future of pictures 
for pictures and the stage have followed 
the same course. On the stage the 
director—usually a fellow with money 
—controlled the purse strings and so 
the show. But despite himself he made 
the actor, who promptly—as actors will, 
being human—began taking himself 
seriously, began thinking himself the 
show. Every age has seen him as he 
is today, walking around, putting in 
important business, asking the director 
if it wouldn’t be a good thing at such 
and such a point to take out his case 
(of course, it’s gold) and smoke a 
cigarette. To the business of “creat- 


ing” a part from time immemorial he 
has brought such important sugges- 
tions. 

Even Shakespeare was better thought 
of as an actor than as an author, but 
where would the actor be even today 
unless the greatest lord of language 
the world has ever seen had made love 
to Juliet in immortal terms, denounced 
the adultery of Denmark’s aueen, 
tempted the Moor with cunning phrases 
stormed at ingratitude in exile and 
swept the great eulogist of Caesar into 
a woman’s arms by very honey of the 
phrases he laid dripping and potent on 
the sweet, crimson tongue of love- 
crazed Cleopatra. : 

Historians admit that it was Shakes- 
peare who made England an empire 
by making her language at once the 
simplest and the most elastic of all 
tongues, and what -would the actor 
have been without him? Nothing, and 
he is nothing without_that host who 
come high stepping, mincing, strutting 
or pounding in the Bard of Avon’s 
footsteps. 

Those who would deny this confuse 
the issue. They continually point out 
that the play would be nothing without 
the actor. It would be nothing the- 
atrically, that is true. Everything should 
be sacrificed to get a stage effect, but 
the author has laid the foundation, 
made a stage effect possible. No great 
play gains anything from the actor 
except theatrically and the theatre is 

ntirely a separate and distirict enter 
prise and should always. be so con- 
sidered. 

It is a mere detail that some piece 
of writing is adapted to theatrical ef- 
fect The theatrical effect is an en- 
largement of its original purpose. 
Shakespeare’s plays without Sothern 
are still great plays. But what would 
Sothern do without Shakespeare? 

The best proof of this is the fact 


‘that fiction first took form as a dialog 


and becam@ soon a play. From the 
play grew the novel. In the novel 
the writer tells his story himself. He 
does not want outside aid, such as il- 
lustrations (the theatre is merely a 
form of illustration) for he wants to do 
it all himself. That is why all great 
modern authors write novels, not plays. 

Are Pinero and Shaw comparable to 
Joseph Conrad? They are not. The 
Pole is a great man saying what he 
has to say without interference, inde- 
pendently, in the novel form. The 
others are journeymen devising effects 
for the money there is in it, but enough 
of this for the moment for there re- 
mains a very definite issue to clear up 
in the picture field. 

This issue takes form in the persons 
of the director and the continuity 
writer. They both say that they are 
responsible for the telling of the story. 
That is true. But they have to get the 
story first and when they get it they 
merely illustrate it in the one case and 
arrange its sequence inthe other. They 
fit it to the medium of pictures and 
actoms are details in their hands. 

The zreat man in pictures in the fu- 
ture will probably be the director who 
devises his own story, directs it and 
could, if he would go through the mech- 
anical detail of photographing it—in 
short, an author telling his story in 
pictures. Others will be mere journey- 
men working iti collaboration, admit- 
ting in their hearts that down at the 
bottom, after all, “the play’s the thing.” 

Leed. 


VICTORIA FOUR DISBAND. 
Chicago, Oec. 20. 


Ernest Storm, of the Victoria Four, 
which disbanded last week after an 
existence of 14 years as a singing act, 
is arranging for the purchase of a res- 
taurant on Randolph street. 

John Billsbury, now a Chicago agent, 
was a co-partner of Storm for ten 
years in the management of the quar- 
tette, 


CHICAGO’S VAUDEVILLE TOUR 


By JACK LAIT 


Chicago, Dec. 19. 

Now that this is a three-week big 
time stand—the first year since the 
Olympic, Haymarket and Chicago 
Opera House days—Chicago as a 
vaudeville metropolis is worth the 
studious analysis and annual recapitu- 
ation given by every industry to its 
pre-eminent high spots. 

The Majestic, Palace and State-Lake 
form the three-leafed clover on our 
vaudeville lapel, and three finer or less 
similar theatres could not be named in 
the wide realm of amusements. 

The turn which has played the trio 
has sounded the altitudes and the 
depths, known deliricus joy and black 
despair, for no acts go alike in any 
two of the three. 

The Majestic is the staid, reserved, 
sometimes frigid temple of the local 
aristocracy in search of diversified 
stage revealments. To applaud bois- 
terously within the chaste walls of this 
dignified institution were disorderly 
conduct and_ruffanly loaferdom. 
Laughter is not forbidden, but it must 
be drawing rcom laughter of amused 
mirth, never the haw-haw of the “fan” 
snorting in raucous glee at a lowbrow 
whimsy, a ludicrous gesture or an im- 
propriety of healthy hoakum. 

Monday afternoons the Majestic is 
crammed to capacity almost without 
exception. The patrons are regulars, 
but not enthusiasts. They ‘sre not 
the critical wiseacres of the Palace 
stamp; they are.the glaced constants 
who find vaudeville irresistible, yet al- 
ways greet it with phlegmatic super- 
iority at arms’ length, and who find 
the. Majestic attuned to this vibration 
from the marble entrance to the punc- 
tiliously immaculate proscenium; what 
transpires beyond that proscenium is 
more or less a hazard, for true Majes- 
ticites seldom consult advertising or 
underlines. Going to the Majestic is 
a sort of weekly rite more than a case 
of selection in transitory entertain- 
ment; it is a habit—a proper and sta- 
tionary habit, and it gives its posses- 
sor a standing as a solid and substan- 
tial member of the community. 

Therefore the Majestic audiences, 
especially at Majestic openings, are 
the agony of the flip and fly acts; the 
Waterloo of the next-to-closing teams 
accustomed to knockin’ ’em dead, and 
the oasis in the desert of the Morgan 
Dancers, the Bec-booked divas, Otto 
Gygi and Grace La Rue. Many an Al 
Herman has rubbed the satiated belly 
of his self confidence for months of 
surefire results to grow gaunt and 
take a newborn interest in carbolic 
acid after a couple of Majestic shows. 

But the Majestic always plays to full 
chairs and it seems that a bad bill 
draws as stoutly as a great one, for 
the Majestic onlookers rather enjoy 
sneering, which they can do without 
stint, than cheering, which they never 
do beyond ethical control. 

But the Palace—ah! This is a cozy 
little joint, sweet as a sweetheart’s 
back parlor, brightly decorated, smart- 
ly trimmed, radiant of the high voltage 
of good nature, and anticipated delight 
over every inch and in almost every 
seat. Here comes, too, a week-in-and- 
week-out bunch. But how different. 
The Palaceades are the “live ones,” 
the downtowners, the hotel dwellers, 
the actors laying off and the deepsea 
gamblers awaiting for the boat to sail. 

They are critical, yea. But they are 


as sycophantic as they are truculent.. 


Please these vaud hounds and the 
walls shall shake, the roof shall trem- 
ble and the orchestra shall hit up an 
encore. Here the delicate turns get 
curious attention punctuated with a 
bored tolerance, but here the talking 
act with a naughty punch and the 
pretty dame in the neatly filled tights 


come home. Bert Fitzgibbon owns the 
place, but it is heavily mortgaged to 
Sophie Tucker, Joe Laurie, the Avon 
Comedy Four, Georgie Price and their 
tribe. Cressy and Dayne, with their 
delicious American humor, thrive bet- 
ter at the Majestic, for this is no mart 
for rural philosophy; give the Palace 
gang the metropolitan stuff, the works 
—say Irving Berlin or Frisco or Dor- 
aldina. 

Then there is the State-Lake. 

‘Largest, costliest and most monu- 
mental is this revolutionary newcomer. 
Here the artist performs thrice daily 
and likes it. From the apron the vast 
vista of seated acreage appears like an 
ocean fading off to a distant horizon. 
The first breath of the professional 
accustomed to normal shooting range 
is wheezy and timid or too voluminous. 
Neither is justified—the State-Lake 
acoustics are adjusted to the immensity 
of the enclosure and the seats are so 
angled that the uninterrupted vision 
as well as hearing nullifies the extraor- 
dinary magnitudes. 

The State-Lake is the home of the 
man and woman who would rather wait 
anywhere up to two hours outside ,in 
rain, snow, frost or heat, to see a good 
show for from a dime to two bits off 
the h. c. L. rates. 

Therefore it is the mecca of the 
common people, the cheery mass, eager 
to be pleased, wide-eyed over small 
phenomena, tickled to death to get in 
at all and planted for three hours of 
solid amusement, receptive, open 
mouthed, juvenile. 

The continuous policy, with hordes 
streaming in and out after every act 
and, therefore, while the next is start- 
ing, strangely equalizes and democra- 
tizes the perform::s. The opening 
act, which has not had an audience 
over the entire tour, has as close at- 
tention as the headliner, and to the 
sudden and electrical surprise of many 
who have long since ceased to expect 
anything from in front, silent arts are 
applauted, hand balancing is greeted 
as vigorously as hitting a topnote 
and a whole audience of 3,400 remains 
in to see a closer at the State-Lake. 

The whole mob can be still, too, 
when an offering is over its collective 
head. It isa study in spetacular si- 
lence to see a capacity crowd in this 
coliseum of the plain pikers let stuff 
go over and out through the lobby 
doors, But this rarely happens. There 
isnt a more all-around noisy lot in 
any showshop anywhere than the av- 
erage State-Lake family of honest yeo- 
men and yeawomen. 

So, an act which has played the drei- 
bund in the Second City, has lived—or 
died—or both. Or all three, including 
the sensation of having been born, 
which is the lot of many at the State- 
Lake, where the folks know so little of 
vaudeville that they pick their own 
favorites in lese majeste of the billing 
placing or paying. 


NATHAN-MENCKEN PLAY. 

George Jean Nathan and H. L. Men- 
cken, editors of the Smart Set, have 
written a three-act sentimental com- 
edy laid in the time of the Roman 
Emperors and to be published next 
month by Knopf. The play has not 
been offered for production here and 
will not be produced here. 
it. will be produced by Gordon 
Craig in Rome, by Max Reinhardt 
in Berlin and by Baron Ostermarck 
in Stockholm. It treats of Chris- 
tianity and shows the reaction of a 
typical man of the world in the time 
of the Roman Empire to the Chris- 
tian sect. As Bernard Shaw says, 
such an individual would regard it as 
a nuisance. 

Nathan and Mencken are both well 
known critics. and the former had a 
one-act play produced at the Princess. 
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VAUDEVILLE 


The most important vaudeville hap- 
penings of 1919 came just as the year 
is about ending. They are the recapi- 
talization of the Orpheum and Marcus 
Loew Circuits, playing opposite char- 
acter of vaudeville. The Loew Circuit, 
with $100,000,000 to its credit and 4,000,- 
000 shares of stock, without par, rep- 
resenting it, plays small time vaude- 
ville, and the Orpheum Circuit, reor- 
ganized on a basis of $50,000,000 capital, 
plays big time. The Loew Circuit scale 


reaches 50 cents and the Orpheum’s | 


one dollar or more. 

The Loew stock is on the New York 
Curb, with daily quotations and a large 
speculative daily sale. Loew, Inc., was 
underwritten at 25 ($25 a share) and 
some secured the stock through sub- 
scription at that figure. The quantity 
of shares released, 700,000, is mostly 
tied up through a stock controlling 
agreement between the showmen con- 
cerned and the money interests behind 
the enlargement. Loew’s stock was sold 
at 28 before it went on the Curb, with 
but few securing any at* the latter 
figure. It reached 38 on the open mar- 
ket, but fell away to 28-29-30-31 during 
the panicky days of early December. 
The holders of the Loew Theatrical 
Enterprises, Consolidated, received 
eight shares of Loew, Inc., for one of 
the other. 
highest point touched up to this writ- 
ing, made one share of the former 
Loew stock worth $304. Marcus Loew 
stated before the recapitalization be- 
came a fact that he considered Loew 
stock worth 300. There was none to 
be had at that time, all stockholders 
waiting for the melon cutting, but just 
’ previously it was reported a sale of 
Loew Consolidated had been made at 
130. Before talk of the reorganization 
commenced to circulate the old Loew 
steck hovered around 90 and 100, going 
to those figures from as low as 30 not 
sO many years back. 

The Orpheum stock wiii probably be 
found on the Curb. It would not be 
surprising were the Orpheum new 
shares to open at 40. The original Or- 
pheum stock is $10 par. It too a quick 
leap on the Coast, where most of it 
is owned upon the reports of the new 
Orpheum deal, which places Martin 
Beck as the Orpheum’s president and 
general director. The Orpheum’s re- 
organization again brings Martin Beck 
to the fore, with the assumption it 
means Beck intends an active campaign 
to dot the Orpheum’s territory for big 
time (Chicago and west) with theatres 
to play the Orpheum’s State-Lake, Chi- 
cago, policy, that is actually small time 
cn admissions with big time on the 
stage. 

It appears to have been settled by 
the B. F. Keith people themselves that 
the Keith properties and name will! not 
be “promoted.” Rumors to the effect 
that this might be entertained by E. F. 
Albee, the controlling factor of the 
Keith Circuit, were settled a few weeks 
ago when Mr. Aibee called a meeting 
of the associated Keith stockholders. 
Several proposals had been made to 
the Keith faction that they allow their 
corporate interests to be hugely capi- 
talized and underwritten, with assur- 
ances that each holder. would receive 
sufficient cash to virtually recompense 
him for the value of his present hold- 
ings, with also stock in the new com- 
pany to be held in connection with the 
exchange. Albee is said to have ex- 
pressed to the assembled Keith stock- 
holders that, in his judgment, it would 
be inadvisable to sanction the promo- 
tion move. Albee is reported to have 
asked that anyone present needing 
money should make that fact known. 
No one responded. Albee went on to 
say, according to the report, that the 
Keith people had always been in full 
command of their own business, that 
they had built it up, and each had his 
own work to do, without outside in- 
terference or scrutiny and he believed 


Eight shares at 38, the . 


all would be irritated were they to have 
financial interests intervene, with the 
customary close business methods that 
are to be expected from investors. 
Albee’s views were accepted as final by 
his companions at the meeting and 
they all seemed, it was said at the 
time, to be in full accord with his 
opinions. 

As a money maker the Keith Circuit 
has led vaudeville this‘year. Its busi- 
ness at all of its theatres has been 
phenomenal and continuously so. 

The State-Lake theatre’s opening 
was a vaudeville event of 1919, mark- 
ing a new era in variety entertainment. 
The State-Lake with its business stood 
the Chicago show world on end. A big 
house with a big capacity, it has been 
doing a big business, so big that its 
scale of admissions has been twice in- 
creased since it opened a few months 
ago, and the house has not fallen be- 
low $20,000 gross on the week, even 
with its popular price scale. Perhaps 
the only vaudeville theatre over here 
that vies with the State-Lake for gross 
receipts is Keith’s Palace, New York. 

The rush to build new vaudeville the- 
atres of large capacities, several that 
have opened and others that shortly 
will, have marked the war‘s end with 
vaudeville. 

Vaudeville, like pictures, feels Pro- 
hibition the most. Prohibition has es- 
pecially benefitted the split week the- 
atres, and many of these are operated 
by the managers of big time houses. 

Vaudeville felt impending trouble 
during the actors’ strike of August- 
September, but this fear was dissipated 
when Charles C. Shay, head of the 
stage hands’ union, issued a statement 
vaudeville would not be touched. 

The hearings of the Federal Trade 
Commission, investigating vaudeville, 
were started and completed in 1919. 
They commenced in the early spring 
and ended in October, with the Gov- 
ernment filing its brief this month. 
The respondents will file their briefs 
next month. After a verbal discussion 
bv the respective attorneys before the 
Commission in Washington in Febru- 
ary, findings may be handed down a 
month fater. 

To vaudeville the Commission’s hear- 
ings developed nothing new. What 
was testified to was a matter of record 
in a majority of instances, and had be- 
come a matter of business practice 
among managers. The object of the 
attorney for the Commission seemed 
to be to place the blame upon some 
one for the death of the White Rats 
organization, without leaving the blame 
where it could fall upon the leaders 
themselves of the Rats. The Commis- 
sion permitted any kind of testimony 
to be dragged in and the record of the 
testimony is clogged up with extrane- 
ous matter. The vaudeville managers 
named as respondents offered a de- 
fense that amounted to little in the 
opinion of those who read it, nor did 
it seem necessary for the managers 
to defend themselves. They had ad- 
mitted through a representative and 
witness that the practice of meeting 
opposition and strikes was the usual 
one with them, so it became a matter 
for the Commission to determine 
whether that practice was unfair or in 
restraint of trade. 

Variety was the sole respondent in 
the Government’s action not a vaude- 
ville manager. Variety offered no de- 
fense. It was accused of being in 
league with the managers to break up 
the White Rats and that it had been 
rewarded through managers compel- 
ling acts to advertise in it. As the 
White Rats’ strike was fully under- 
stood by the members of the vaude- 
ville profession and the attitude of 
Variety as well, which coincided with 
that of a very large majority of the 
best element among the § artists, 
VARIETY saw no reason to defend itself 
against an accusation that appeared 


to have no more actual basis than that 
of prejudiced reasoning. 

There has been no inkling of the 
findings of the Commission in the mat- 
ter, and likely no inkling will be al- 
lowed to leak, especially before the 
final hearing in Washington. ~ Several 
showmen are under the belief the 
managers interposed a defense in or- 
der to have the entire proceedings re- 
viewed in the U. S. Supreme Court if 
any findings should be concluded by 


_them as too drastic. 


On the vaudeville stages the enter- 
tainment has been running of late to 
the “production act” and this mostly 
of the revue type. It has displaced the 
dance production thing that held sway 
so long, and while it goes to compose 
a better all-around grade of variety 
entertainment, the influx of production 
turns, combining comedy, songs and 
dances may give to vaudeville an over- 
dose of that, as vaudeville has suffered 
an: overdose of all other styles of acts 
that became a temporary fad. 

On the big time the production end 
has reached out in all directions. 
Single acts and two-acts are carrying 
“productions,” curtains, sets, drops and, 
of course, wardrobe. Costumes are 
playing a big part nowadays on the 
big time. 

The international exchange of acts 
failed to start as looked forward to. 
It started, in fact, but never finished. 
Many American acts canceled English 
engagements before thinking of sail- 
ing. The income tax abroad was ac- 
countable for many. Some of the more 
astute refused to accept English con- 


tracts during the spring through Eng® 


lish managers not agreeing to pay off 
over there in dollars and not pounds. 
The rates of exchange within the past 
two months have reflected the wisdom 
of that move. With the English pound 
down as low as $3.60, an American sal- 
ary of $1,000 paid off in English pounds 
would have given the Ameriean $720. 

The small time shows have not va- 
ried during the year. The small timers 
still pay much attention to their pic- 
ture department and maneuver to se- 
cure draws among the films, with an 
occasional effort to attract through 
some known vaudeville act. The small 
time appears to have found that “girl 
acts” built for them only are not sale- 
able, and it is but few of the old- 
fashioned girl acts that may now be 
found in the routes, although the west- 
ern small time uses several of them. 

In the business way vaudeville ap- 
pears to have been: quite well regu- 
lated through the systematic co-opera- 
tion of the Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association and the National 
Vaudeville Artists. Complaints to the 
V. M. P. A. by or against managers 
and acts or acts against acts, have de- 
creased monthly, dropping from a high 
mark of around 360 complaints in a 
month to around 20 within a very-re- 
cent month. This has tended to smooth 
out difficulties, stopped acrimonious 
speech and left vaudeville on its sur- 
face apparently calm and satisfied. 

The high cost of everything has 
affected the artist as it has others. 
There have been judicious increases of 
salary, although the big time seems to 
have set $2,500 weekly as the top for 
any one act running the ordinary 
length of vaudeville time. 

Since the season opened four for- 
eign acts of note have opened at the 
New York Palace, with each making 
a record of its own. Wilkie Bard was 
the first and did a cropper at the Pal- 
ace, but came back during the middle 
oi the same week and got over enough 
to finish out his contract in a credit- 
able manner, both at the Palace and 
out of town. 

The next was Wish Wynne, an Eng- 
lish artiste of high repute when pre- 
viously over here. Going back to Eng- 
land she increased her stage reputation 
but when returning to New York Miss 
Wynne could not deliver to the satis- 
faction of the vaudeville patrons. She 
is also finishing out her contract Many 
who read the billing of Miss Wynne at 
the Riverside, New York, a couple of 


weeks ago could well have rubbed 
their eyes in amazement. Miss 
Wynne’s name in the theatre’s adver- 
tisements appeared in the smallest 
type anywhere in the announcement 
and was coupled alongside of the open- 
ing turn. 

The third act was Alice Lloyd, re- 
appearing in this country after spend- 
ing three years at her English home. 
Miss Lloyd was a revelation to those 
who had had doubts about her “come 
back.” After the matinee performance 
Miss Lloyd was placed next to closing 
and held the position all week, follow- 
ing what was one of the Palace’s heav- 
iest bills thus far this season, and at- 
taining the credit before her Palace 
engagement was over of securing more 
applause in the next to closing spot 
than any act that held it from the 
ending of the summer. 

The fourth was Grock, known as 
“The French Clown,” opening at the 
Riverside, unannounced. He received 
16 curtain calls on his second night's 
performance. 

This year has seen the complete 
passing of the “freak act,” and nearly 
so as well with the dramatic sketch. 
A few of the latter have crept in but 
seldom and the war time condensed 
drama appears to have killed off, when 
it killed itself, all other kinds of dra- 
matic endeavor on a variety program, 

Vaudeville -continues to go in more 
for variety, in acts only, and sketches 
when they are of a comedy character. 
While the jazz and shimmy dancers 
should be termed freaky, they cannot 
well be called that since they are fea- 
tures of musical comedy productions 
and secure engagements through pres- 
tige secured in the $2 (or $3) houses. 
Vaudeville, however, has never allowed 
the liberty to the shimmy upon its 
stages that has obtained in the legit 
shows. The shimmy, a vulgar “cooch” 
dance at its best, has been going the 
limit in all of the Broadway musical 
shows where it found an opportunity. 
Even boys are doing shimmy dances. 

Jazz dancing is a matter of opinion 
more than anything else. Frisco found 
fame through carrying a lighted cigar 
and. wearing a derby stage in a tough 
way upon the stage. There have been 
many imitators of Frisco, dancing as 
good, better or worse than Frisco did, 
if jazz dancing is dancing, but as a 
matter of fact and for record the best 
jazzing dancer has never appeared 
upon the stage. He is Willie Moore, 
son of the restaurateur on West 46th 
street. Young Willie. dances jazz only 
for his own pleasure and that of his 
friends. Willie Moore, as a jazz dancer, 
really puts in steps. He tried for some- 
thing besides sawdust dancing and 
accomplished it. 

Jazz and shimmy maybe the finish 
of the dancing craze. A revival of the 
Bowery tough dance meant nothing 
more than a bit. If there is to be a 
successor to the tough dances, it must 
be something the public has not pre- 
viously seen. 

The chances are that if Prohibition 
becomes permanent, dancing and the 
theatrical tastes of people over here 
will be upward, not downward, as it 
has been of late seasons. 

With vaudeville never more prosper- 
ous and no signs of any let down, the 
outlook is naturally brighter than it 
ever has been. 


OBITUARY. 

W. J. Fyfe. 
_W. F. Fyfe died at his home, 443 
Clarke street, Montreal, Dec. 15. The 
deceased was 48 years of age and had 
been connected with various Montreal 
theatres for 30 years, as a stage car- 
penter. 


IN MEMORIAM 


In constant thought of and loving devotion to 
My Beloved Sister 


FRANCES TRUMBULL 


Who was taken from me December 2nd, 1913. 


MAZIE TRUMBULL 


(Mrs. Joe W. Spears) 
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THE BARTENDER’S CHRISTMAS DAY 


Mike McNulty, always called “Mac” 
by the crowd, had been the bartender 
at the Bijou Cafe since burlesque first 
started to use pink tights on _the 
chorus girls. Nobody knew his right 
age, he was one of those fellows who 
might have been 32 or 56. It didn’t 
make any difference. 

“Mac” knew everybody, and every- 
body liked “Mac.” No bartender could 
expect any more than that out of life. 

The Bijou Cafe was the place where 

ll the actors spent their excess profits. 
ts walls were covered with all kinds 
of photos from the boys who had 
I. O. Us in the boss’ safe. 

The “Boss,” Mark Andrews, was 
known as “Big Hearted Mark” because 
he always kept the free lunch hot, 
and would always fall for a touch 
from the boys who wanted to “make 
a jump to play the last half.” Some- 
times some of the boys paid back, 
others just left Mark their photo- 
graphs. “Mac” knew every act that 
ever layed off and that takes in a lot 
of territory. He saw teams come and 
go, quartets become trios and singles 
become sketch teams. One team was 
“Mac’s” Special pets, not because he 
liked them so much, but because they 
were always behind about two dollars 
in their personal credit to “Mac.” ; 

Willie Standby and Larry Cummins 
were the names of the team. They 
were one of those kind of acts that al- 
ways expected to work the week after 
next, but always lost out because the 
fellow who booked the house “had a 
grudge against them.” They did work 
now and then however. Any time there 
was a disappointment at one of the 
outlying theatres, the agents always 
phoned the Bijou Cafe to see who was 
there, and as a rule Standby and Cum- 
mins rushéd home for their suit cases. 
The boys couldn’t seem to get a regu- 
lar route. tandby said it was be- 
cause to do that you had to stand 
around agents’ offices too much and 
plush carpet hurt his feet. “Mac” used 
to tell them may be it was because 
they didn’t do their act right, but the 
boys said that wasn’t so, and would 
at once do the act for “Mac” to prove 
it. “Mac” kept the glasses filled while 
the boys went through their routine, so 
they didn’t mind it. 

It got so that this forced rehearsal of 
“Mac” became a weekly thing. “Mac” 
knew all their gags backwards and 
would remind them if they left any- 
thing out. 

Standby and Cummins were a happy 
combination, but one day something 
happened. At one of the theatres 
where they were filling in, in place of 
a dog act that did not show up, Stand- 
by noticed Cummins paying a lot of 
attention to a lady doing a single act 
en the bill. He got so excited he made 
a mistake and put on a clean collar 
for the fourth show that day, some- 
thing urheard of in that particular 
theatre. That made Standby certain 
there was something wrong with Cum- 
mins. Things got worse. That night 
he carried her grip to the railroad 
station and even paid her fare to New 
York. The following day Cummins did 
not appear at the Bijou Cafe. Standby 
looked to “Mac” for consolation, but 
“Mac” needed consoling more than he 
did. The Supreme Court had just de- 
cided the wartime dry law was O. K. 
and “Mac” knew it was*goodbye to the 
old bar. Actors never find rwuch nour- 
ishment in soft stuff, showing that ac- 
tors are just as human as anyone else, 
and they all had too much of a sense 
of humor to fall for the near-beers; it 
made them laugh when they drank it. 
“Mac” began to appreciate it might 
have been better if he had taken his 
father’s advice and gone in for plumb- 
ing. 

Standby tried to tell him about Cum- 
mins, but “Mac” had a faraway look 


‘and rush into the Automat. 


and Standby couldn’t get him to show 
any signs of life until he paid him a 
dollar and a half on a standing account 
of $4. 

later was Christmas week. 
Standby had seen Cummins only once 
since their last date. It was just a 
fleeting glance. As Standby was leav- 
ing the Bijou Cafe, he saw Cummins 
alight from a taxi cab across the way 
His heart 
was heavy; it was Christmas Eve and 
his act was as wide open as the At- 
lantic Ocean. The words “Merry 
Christmas” didn’t mean any more to 
him than a dash of cold water on a 
swimming fish. 

The next day, Christmas, found him 
in his-old place at the Bijou bar. “Mac” 
filled ’em up several times, but it was 
that one-half per stuff, and as Standby 
remarked, “a towel and a piece of soap 
should go with every glass.” The tele- 
phone in one of the phone booths 
started ringing. One of the waiters 
answered. It was Solly Smalljobs, the 
agent, calling. An act was wanted to 
go to Erie, Pa., at once. As a reward 
for doing it, he promised six more 
weeks on the Jerk Time in the middle 
west. Mr. Jerk didn’t pay awful big 
salaries, but there was always a chance 
of getting in on the Moon Circuit in 
that neighborhood. 

The only actor in the place was 
Willie Standby. Here was work look- 
ing him in the face and_no partner to 
play it. He told the waiter to have 
the agent hold the wire while he went 
in the next booth and called up Cum- 
mins, his partner. He got his boarding 
house on the phone, to be informed 
Mr. Cummins had left the day before 
to break in a new act with Miss Bessie 
Blimp, his new partner. 

Standby staggered out of the booth. 
It was a shock to him. He told “Mac” 
the sad news. He was just going to 
the phone booth to call off the date, 
when the waiter, William, who was an 
sid timer with actors (having been 
steward of the old Comica! Club before 
the Sheriff started to run it) said, “Mr. 
Standby, why don’t you do the act with 
‘Mac,’ he knows all the stuff by heart, 
and he’s out of a job next month any- 
how.” Standby looked at “Mac.” 
“What do you say?” he cried. “Mac” 
started, stuttered, sputtered for a mo- 
ment, then said weakly, “Well, I gotta 
Co something.” “Good,” said Standby, 
running to the phone. “Mac” heard 
him say, “Yes, Solly, Standby is here. 
I have a new partner; yes, it’s the same 
sure fire act. Standby and McNulty, 
sure. Oh, you'll have to advance the 
fares. We’lf make the three-thirty out 
of here to-day. Good-bye.” 

Christmas Day, when the three-thirty 
for Erie pulled out of the station, as 
the conductor collected the tickets, he 
heard a voice say, “Now, ‘Mac,’ let’s 
run over it. Who was that lady I saw 
you walking with?” A deep gruff 
voice replied, “That was no lady, that 
was my wife.” 

Christmas Day—and Mike McNulty 
laughed at the Jersey breweries as 
they whizzed past them—he was now 
an actor. 


WOLFENDEN IN HOSPITAL. 

Bill Wolfenden is in the Fox Hill 
Hospital, Fox Hills, Long Island, re- 
cuperating from wounds sustained in 
the recent war. 

Mr. Wolfenden returned to the Keith 
Vaudeville Exchange after his dis- 
charge from the army, but was obliged 
to enter the hospital after a relapse. 

The surgeons say that a second op- 
eration will be necessary before he 
will entirely recover. 


Jeanette Kahn, secretary to Henry 
Chesterfield, N. V. A., is engaged to 
marry Myron Stewart, non-profes- 
sional, Jan. 9, 


Liquor did not jump as high as ex- 
pected, following the decision. It had 
been high enough before that, with 
scotch whiskey the hardest to find 
around New York, either by the bot- 
tle, bulk or drink. So many cases of 
liquor -poisoning had been reporied 
everyone felt chary of drinking in 
places where they were not known. 
About the end of last week Dewar’s 
Special Liquer Scotch (made in Can- 
ada and sold there for $27 a case) was 
selling, retail, on Broadway at $25 a 
bottle (equal to $300 a case). Seg- 
ram’s rye, also retail, $20 a bottle. 
Nicholson’s gin, $15 a bettle. The gin 
price is a paralyzer, even to those 
familiar with the high expense of 
booze. Some wholesale prices prevail- 
ing at the same time and these for a 
job lot, with the regular wholesale 
price somewhat above, were Jules 
Reynard champagne, $130 a_ case; 
Metropole champagne, $125 a case; 
Otard brandy, $140 a case; Jamieson 
whiskey, $170 a case ets high); Lon- 
don Dock port, case; Erdener 
Treppschen (kind of rhine wine), $65 
case; Baltimore Club rye, $130 case. 
Rye in bulk, 90 proof, $30 gal.; Scotch 
in bulk, $40 a gallon. In job lots of 
this nature the dealers were afraid, 
through fear they had been tampered 


with. Much tampering has been go- . 


ing on. That is mostly the cause of 
the poisoning. Creosote has been 
used in Scotch, 90 and 100 proof have 
been reduced down, so that one bot- 
tle of the real stuff made many, with- 
something added to give it fire. The 
retailers have thought nothing of ask- 
ing $200 a case for the best Scotch and 
anywhere up to $150 for rye. Res- 
taurants and hotels have buried their 
best liquor, serving their worst, buy- 
ing that in most cases. Some are 
speculating with the booze, believing 
if prohibition becomes a fact in Janu- 
ary, by next summer they will get any 
price they ask. Whiskey and brandy 
over the bar on the side streets and 
far off avenues has gone to one dol- 
lar a drink, and to $1.50 or up to $2 
in the restaurants, with purchasers 
taking vhances on what is_ served 
them. Former prices per drink over 
the bar were 50 and 75 cents. 
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Cabaret agents see no future for the 
cabaret. Many are preparing to give 
up their agency business. Prohibition 
has KWled the restaurant cabaret, the 
agent believe, as it existed when the 
places were wet, out and oyt. While 
there are reports here and there of 
new revues being produced, they are 
exceptional cases and probably more 
in the line of an experiment. With 
National Prohibition here, a_ res- 
taurant may provide some sort of an 
entertainment to draw and_ hold 
guests, but from the outlook of the 
past two weeks it cannot well be an 
expensive show. The Broadway res- 
taurants from the day of the decision 
upholding wartime prohibition just 
simply died. Even the dinner business 
dropped away off and after theatre 
there was but a sprinkling of people 
anywhere, though several places con- 
tinued to sell liquor. In the same 
ratio with the country bone dry, there 
could hardly be an incentive strong 
enough to draw only those wildly anx- 
ious to dancé-sober-and no one sober 
will pay probably the high prices of 
food and soft drinks the cabaret-res- 
taurants will attempt to charge. A 
few’ cabarets may keep going for 
awhile, but. their prospects are ulti- 
mately no brighter than that now of 
the others. That prohibition has 
killed the cabaret seems agreed upon. 
But it was a gay and joyous though 
expensive novelty while it lasted and 
it had no small hand in bringing about 
its own death. 


A new type of amusement has begun 
to percolate through the country since 


the advent of prohibition. If local 

proprietors are to be believed, it prom- 
ises to duplicate in public favor the. 
early days of the cabaret form of 
amusement, It is the dance hall where 
they sell the customer a string of 
coupons at ten cents a coupon, each 
one good for a dance. The house pro- 
vides the partners or “instructresses,” 
and the unaccompanied male can take 
his pick of 40 or 50 of these girls and 
dance to his heart’s content. The girls 
get 40 per cent., or four cents “kick 
back” from every dime, and they have 
been averaging in the neighborhood of 
$20 weekly at one place of this type 
on Broadway. The scheme was first 
tried out on the West Coast in Frisco. 
The speilers called this form of hall a 
“Creep Joipt.” The practice of billing 
the girls as “instructresses” and charg- 
ing ten cents a lesson from the public 
is said to legalize it. The cabarets in 
eliminating liquor and installing “kick- 
less” beverages at prohibitive prices 
have driven out a certain class of pat- 
ronage which the new departure is 
aiming at and succeeding in reaching. 
The “creep” is aimed at this citizen 
and so far seems to be succeeding ad- 
mirably. One of the places located on 
Seventh avenue did about $1,500 last 
week, and several others located in the 
theatrical district are reporting big 
takings. Another form of revenue is 
the soft drink bar at which the dancers 
line up and obtain refreshments be- 
tween dances. The girls dance on an 
average of sixty times nightly, so they 
need refreshments quite frequently. 
One proprietor has a similar establish- 
ment in San Francisco and has a six- _ 
story building with dancing on each. 

floor. He is optimistic he can duplicate 
— California success in the metrop- 
olis. 


The Great Joseph Ginsberg is now in 
a revue at Joe Wards “Orange Grove.” 
It is titled “Entour” and includes Jack 
White, Frank Marvin, Margir Doh- 
lan, Peggie Lavell, Eddie Bennet, 
Trixie Warren, Florence Warren, Billy 
Payton. 


The Pekin restaurant commissioned 
Arthur Hunter to write and produce 
a new revue. A chorus of ten and 
eight principals comprise the roster. 
Mac and Rose Bernard, Julia Shideker, 
Alvia Baker and George Tizart are 
featured. The Pekin, after being 
remodeled recently, was titled the 
Laru, but the former title, “Pekin,” 
was re-employed shortly after. 


YEAR IN BURLESQUE. 


(Continued from page 10) 


a show that stood up with the best. 
In its wake was another that was 
about the poorest the Columbia has 
held in years. It has happened be- 
fore, not in so vivid contrast but 
enough so to make it certain that 
sooner or later a standard of show 
and production will be set, for the 
Columbia anyway, and probably for 
the American, if the American doesn’t 
do it first. Apything approaching a 
standard would drive the dry wood 
out of the line, for some of the old 
time managers, though they were will- 
ing, could not possibly put on a show 
to compete with the newer producers 
on the wheels. The old timers never 
knew how and don’t know how to 


learn. 
It’s worth while playing burlesque 
nowadays, if on the regular time. The 


crowds are there and the money is 
there. A show can bank on so much 
and the good shows get much more. 
It’s worth while being a good show, 
and burlesque is far from its limit. 

It is without limit. It is giving the 
people all the time what they are pay- 
ing twice as much for elsewhere. 
That’s why there is no limit. 
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THE MONOLOGIST—AND WHY 


By JULIUS TANNEN 


Tannen, Orpheum Theatre, Omaha, Nebr. 


Will you wri 


New York, Nov. 26th, 1919. 


te an article for anniversary number, reach us by Deeember tenth, 


on the current day monologist stop. Take yourself, tell how you secure your material, 
how much you create and what suggests the. creation, Also anything additional that 


comes to you stop. Sime. 


Webster defines “Monologist” as 
“One who Soliloquizes.” Being a 
definition that calls for a further defini- 
tion, we will pass Webster. 

Of all the. numbers making up the 
average vaudeville program comment 
by the layman would indicate that to 
his mind the entertainment offering, 
easiest of successful accomplishment 
and most highly overpaid is the per- 
formance of. the monologist, the chap 
who single-handed comes out, 
verses for from 15 to 25 minutes and if 
successful appeals as effectively as his 
sisters or brethren fortified with num- 
erous aids. 

To deliver a monologue with apparent 
ease and sufficient art to conceal all 
effort for effect, apparently convinces 
the average auditor that here is about 
the softest way to get the $800 a week 
that the manager advertises Mr. Mon- 
ologist collects. To make that impres- 
sion tnanimous and to satisfy all con- 
cerned, unless we except the manager, 
the latter has only to pay Mr. 
Monologist his advertised salary of 
$800 weekly, but that, unfortunately, 
is an experience so far denied me. 

Of al! monologists, the most success- 
ful, financially, in my humble opinion, 
is a person who has never yet appeared 
in polite vaudeville. Vaudeville, of a 
sort, is his medium but polite vaude- 
ville, hardly. In a century that ante- 
dates even the jokes in my current 
monologue, someone said that silence 
is golden. With values aviating as they 
do, these davs, silence must, by this 
time, be platinum. Hence if the ex- 
ception prove the rule, his speech be- 
comes radium. Of such monologists 
there is but one: Billy Sunday. 
George Fitch, whose untimely death, 
lost to us our greatest humorist, once 
put it that Sunday’s rates were as high 
as his language is low. Implying, if you 
want to get the top of the market for 
your stuff, don’t head for Heaven; 
reverse and don’t use your brakes. 

When Varrety asks me to write a 
piece about the current monologist, to 
reveal where I find material, what 
proportion of my offering is original, 
what suggests the portion I create and 
anvthing else of interest, quite natur- 
ally, a feeling of restraint arises. Of 
the methods of other monologists, I 
know little. For years, I have known 
and enioved the work of Walter C. 
Kellv, “The Virginia Judge” and that 
of James J. Morton, “The Fellow of 
Infinite Jest.” Walter Brower is a 
colleacue whose work I admire. Of 
mv other contemporaries, I cannot 
speak; it has not been my good for- 
tune to see them in public. My loss, 
therefore, is threefold: — first, IT have 
tnissed their performance, second, I am 
denied a recollection of that. pleasure 
and third, I have to forego, at this 
time. an opportunity of paying tribute 
to what must be geod work. Of the 
many it will always be my chief regret 
that Rube Dickinson passed out with- 
out my ever having enjoyed his char- 
acterization. Mr. Dickinson must have 
heen a genius to have inspired the high 
praise his appearances evoked. 

Yon can readily understand this un- 
familiarity in that, whereas, in Eng- 
land, many single entertainers may be 
encountered on a program, in vaude- 
ville, here, conflicting offerings are pro- 
tected usually, throuch no two being 


included in any one bill. Hence, many . 


excellent entertainers are familiar to 
me onty by report. Of such, as I have 
seen, my favorites have been Ezra 


Kendall, Charley Case and Will Rog- 
J. W. Kelly, “The Rolling Mill 
if he would have 


ers, 
Man”—I wonder 


walked out during the recent steel 
strike—was before my time. By all 
reports, he must have been peer of the 
best. Then, too, mention of my early 
day idols must include John D. Gilbert, 
still in the land of living; in my opin- 
ion, unfortunately, for vaudeville, too 
still. Prolific, mentally, and exceeding- 
ly droll, today he would come into his 
own, I am certain. In his time, his 
pace left many of his audience behind. 

If, in making my respects, some en- 
tertainers of prdminence seem to be 
ignored, it is because this comment is 
exclusively confined to men who classi- 
fy as monologists. This, I take it, 
debars the person who, though appear- 
ing alone on the stage, employs an 
orchestra leader for his foil, or a plant 
of some sort and, in reality, is par- 
ticipating in a dialog. While getting 
credit from the management, the press 
and the public for entertaining single- 
handed, he has, in addition, the ad- 
vantage of retaining his salary in tis 
entirety without need for sharing it as 
with a recognized partner, the foil 
combining the virtues of being anony- 
mous as well as magnanimous. 
Then too, I mean no disrespect if no 
allusion be made to the performance 
that partakes of monologue between 
the rendition of songs. My compli- 
ments, at this time. are confined to 
the chap who just talks—merely chats, 
yet registers with his audience, if he 
succeeds, as emphatically as his asso- 
ciates additionally equipped. And if it 
be treason to hold that his is no mean 
task to accomplish successfully, then 
make the most of it. 

My estimate of “the current monol- 
ogist” (to employ your phrase) is, he 
must be one ambitious to studv the 
public mind, through the press, that he 
may humorously disucss the subjects 
in which people are interested. He 
must be possessed of tact and have re- 
spect for views that, while foreign to 
him, are sacred to his audiences. To 
make-an allusion, south of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, extolling elements to 
which they are permanently opposed, 
is stupid and must prove suicidal, To 
try and convert into humor, racial 
characteristics or to play upon un- 
warranted impressions of an individuat 
or a creed, is rank bad taste besides 
being commercially unsound. 

In this respect, the singing comedian 

has always had an advantage. A salaci- 
ous point, advanced in a song, appears 
*to be not only tolerated but positively 
enjoyed; the same insinuation em- 
bodied in a monologue would be re- 
sented at once. The shimmy in song 
becomes amusing, allusion to it, in 
patter, appears brazen. So that the 
monologist is denied certain sure-fire 
elements—at least, they are never fail- 
ing for his singing competitor. 

Then too, the monologist must be 
colloquial. He must speak the lan- 
guage of the man in the street and 


“some men, remember, go through the 


streets in their limousines. 

As to where material may be had— 
anywhere, everywhere. In observition 
of what occurs daily. In innumerable 
libraries. In current magazines and 
newspapers and of all sources, the lat- 
ter is inexhaustable. We have the 
finest column conductors in the world, 
our news reporters are not only ex- 
pressive, but the baseball experts 
among them can make English bend 
double, do triples and perform acro- 
batic stunts that amuse while they 
terrifv. The reader of the New York 
“Sun” in the old days could get a style 
for monologue that is ideal. Glib, 
facetious and terse and the subjects 


that, in their day, the star men of the 
“Sun” attacked, are today as fresh in 
interest for the public as when, still- 
born, they rolled off the presses, There 
is not a line of George Ade’s that will 
not speak humorously. “Kin” Hub- 
bard is a mine of material. “Pete” Dunne 
could never be exhausted were every 
entertainer in vaudeville to turn mon- 
ologist, and Montague Glass has writ- 
ten enough patter in his various liter- 
ary productions to satisfy even Will 
Rogers with his insatiable hunger for 
new gags to deliver nightly when he 
dignified Ziegfeld’s “Follies.” Octavius 
Roy Cohen says enough funny things 
in every “Post” story that is published 
to confound the professional critics if 
one could deliver them all and Ring 
Lardner ought to be incorporated and 
the stock held exclusively by stage 
folk for exploitation of his material 
orally, after the public has enjoyed 
reading it. 

They tell me this fellow Witwer is 
funnv too, but, as Kin Hubbard would 
say, “You never realize how many peo- 
ple read Lardner until Witwer says 
something original.” 

“Bugs” Bear, like Tennyson’s brooks, 
runs on forever. 
always depended upon for a_ three- 
bagger and Don Marquis, Bert Leston 
Taylor and Fran’ P. Adams are a trio 
of regular Babe Rutlis or Babes Ruth, 
which ever is correct. Stephen Lea- 
cock jabs at things humorously as 
Benny Leonard does seriously and al- 
wavs to the public’s delight. 

Lots of men whose reputation is still 
in the building are worthv of study 
if vaudeville is to progress. Mark 
Twain, for instance, and “Bill Nve,” de- 
spite the contention of the critic that 
humor is of a day or a year, still ex- 
cite roars of laughter when ‘exploited. 

Out West, fellows you never heard 
of, live Ted Robinson, Clad Thompson, 
and Fatty Lewis have written oodles 
of things that ooze humor. What's the 
matter with Charlev Dryden’s baseball 
done? Who can withstand Baird Leon- 
ard’s observations? Roy McCardell 
drips his daily and around Broadway, 
Wilson Mizner has said more funny 
things that audiences will laugh at 
than anvhody I know except it be 
Johnny Stanley. 

And I can hear you say: Well, 
Tannen, what do you write yourself? 
Nothing, Sime, unless I write myself 
into the telling of the things these 


fellows with theif genius point out as - 


worth presenting. Monologue, if you 
will permit me to employ t!.¢ personal 
pronoun, once more, is :100d. They 
call it personality, somei.mes but al- 
ways it is mood. If you feel peppy 
you can get the meanest kind of stuff 
over, f you feel dull, the best material 
in the world is of no use. And, in 
vaudevillé, the thing that counts most 
is the adaptability of the monologist; 
if there is noise back stage. instead of 
getting sore, make comedy of it. To 
acquire the adaptability, study—not 
the grown-up’s Bedtime Stories—the 
stock market reports in the evening 
papers but the live boys’ comments on 
the current news developments and 
the editorials in the papers and then 
think. Once in a generation a genius 
comes along who cannot help being 
funny and who could monologue on 
anything or about everything and then 
something interferes with his doing it 
successfully. hat must be why 
Johnny Stanley is not the greatest 
single entertaiwer this country ever 
heard. For whatever of its population 
read this race, if you print it, let me 
contribute just “one observation of 
Johnnv’s that, to my mind, is worthy 
of Whistler at his best. A number of 
years ago, Stanley and I were playing 
the Columbia Theatre, Cincinnati. Af- 
ter the performance one evening, along 
with some others, he and I repaired to 
the old Bismarck, a restaurant opposite 
the Gibson House. We had numerous 
glasses of beer, Stanley keeping up a 
running fire of re-orders and comment 
at evervbody’s expense. Of a sudden, 
he stopped. He having had the atten- 
tion of everybody, when the pause 
grew into a stage wait, I said: “Johnny, 


Irving Cobb may be’ 


what’s the matter?” Answer: 
clown for you guys and keep shooting 
at everybody around the table and 
when the party breaks up, some sore- 
head’ll say—‘that fellow Stanley 
thinks he’s a pretty wise crackling 
cuss. You can count me out the next 
time he’s in a party.” Not wanting to 
miss the laughs he still had up his 
sleeve, I tried to pacify Stanley and 
revive his good humor, saying: “Don’t 
let that worry you, Johnny. Every- 
body’s in the same boat. I’ve plenty of 
fellows sore on me through making re- 
marks that never were intended to 
hurt. I'll tell you what we'll do, 
eet Some Sunday when you and 

are daying off in New York we'll 
go over and hire the Hippodrome and 
give a reception to our enemies.” And 
Stanley said: “Where’ll we put 
mine?” 

The monolgue you want me to write 
is the one done with apparent ease 
from a stage to an audience in a thea- 
tre. For me it has meant earnest 
study, concentration, care of my phys- 
ical being that my mental something 
may be alert and my voice strong 
enough to carry. One is out there 
alone; not as in a drama, with a 
villain to magnify the virtue of the 
hero’s part one may be playing, with 
which virtue the audience endows the 
actor personally. On a long program 
the monologist is usually presented af- 
ter the audience has had its money’s 
worth, perhaps so it won’t resent him. 
No beautiful shapely girls or other 
division of interest and responsibility, ; 
just one lone cuss while out in front, 
a crowd for whom toni¢ht’s the night, 
caring nought, beyond reception to you 
about the hit vou made with them last 
year. Anxious to laugh but growing 
more blasé season after season, while 
down in the dressing room maybe 
there is a wire read a second before 
your entrance, saying a certain little 
fellow is very low with a malignant 
illness, but not to worry, the doctor 
thinks he will pull him through. 


“Where do you secure your material, 
how much of it do you create and what 
suggests the creation, Julius?” That 
was your inguiry. Sime, may I answer 
the whole thing by saying: It all comes 
from the impulse that makes actors, 
with their weaknesses and their van- 
ities, the finest of humans going; the 
desire to give play to their emotions 
before an audience and see that re- 
sponsive, collective fellow being in 
front react to our mood, 

Anyway, Tommy Gray was the fellow 
who should have writen this piece and 
not Julius Tannen. 


MAKI and JULI BORDIALES 
Principal dancers with Paul Durand’s Span- 
ish Revue, headlined this week at the Palace 
Theatre, New York City. 
Direction, PAUL DURAND. 
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ENTERTAINING FOR THE A. E. F. 


By VARDON and PERRY 
(“THE LIVE WIRE UNIT”) 


In writing concerning our trip to the 
A. E. F. and back, we feel something 
like the Doughboy who first beheld the 
Rhine, and as he expressed it: “There 
it is fellows, what are you going to 
do with it?” which means the same as: 
“We are over there and back, so what 
about it?” 

To those who went this may not be 
so interesting, but to those who did not 
there may be some things that will 
give them the wishes. Financially, 
nothing was gained during the trip 
or since we have returned. Mentally 


it was the greatest satisfaction of our 


lives. Morally we are better men for 
getting nearer to humanity and dis- 
covering one way to bring happiness 
to men who looked into the gates of 
Hell day after day, for the human mind 
cannot conceive a worse Hell than 
some of those boys went into and re- 
turned from. To make him forget, 
that was our mission to the A. E. F. 
and your heart and soul had to be in 
it to make it a success. 

We no doubt had considerable ad- 
vantage over most of those that went 
over for we had had two years’ ex- 
perience in England and South Africa 
during the years of 1914-15-16 and knew 
what the boys wanted most. After 
almost giving up on account of the red 
tape, which no doubt kept many an ar- 
tist back who wanted to go over (but 
he was used to that in siiow business, 
so it should not have held him) we 
canceled a season’s work, quit theatres 
twice to sail, had the sailings can- 
celed three times, still we kept hoping 
and finally sailed on the Campania, 
Oct. 6, 1918, with 2,500 troops aboard 
and a convoy of 14 ships. Fifty-nine 


men were buried at sea from the Flu. 


in the convoy. Twelve men and the 
band of the show “Yip Yip Yaphank” 
were on our boat so. there was plenty 
of entertainment during the 12 days 
it took us tc reach Liverpool. 

We ate and slept with our Flu mask 
and life-preserver. This preserver 
haunted you in your sleep and if, dur- 
ing the day you forgot it, you had a 
creepy sensation when discovering its 
loss. One night out from Liverpool 
during a sub scare there were eleven 
life-preservers left in the Men’s Saloon, 


They were left in the mad rush to 
get somewhere else. A “Y” man anda 
Shavetail got stuck in the door trying 
to get by each other (they both left 
their money on the table). This was 
the first test of discipline for the boys 
and from later reports their behavior 
was excellent, taking into consideration 
the 1,500 colored troops were abroad. 
The sensation of a depth bomb explod- 
ing is the same as a torpedo hitting 
your ship, for that is your first im- 
pression and we turned just as white 
as the rest around us. 

Signed more papers for the Customs 
Officials before landing at Liverpool, 
in fact, you signed your name from the 
start to the finish of your trip. We 
gave five performances at Knotty Ash 
Camp in Liverpool. Arriving in Lon- 
don tre accidently dropped in at the 
Palace; the manager spotting us, asked 
us to go on for the boys. This we did 
to a wonderful reception. In leaving 
London for La Havre we signed more 
papers and were looked over, got on 


the “tub” at Southampton with berth 
tickets but as the boat was leaving 
about 20 Red Cross Nurses came on, 
so we bunked on deck around the 
smoke stack. This was our first les- 
son that the women came first. 

Inconveniences were beginning to 
arrive and disappear with that only 
thought in your mind to get over there 
no matter how. 

From La Harve to Paris, arriving in 
the black night for before the Armistice 
no lights were allowed. Signing more 
papers to get out of the station. 

After arrival in Paris there was the 
usual formalities of being classed, etc., 
and the three-day conference where 
they told you to forget everything that 
had been told you in New York. The 
Paris and New York offices of the 
Y. M. C. A. worked together like the 


he was on the job and when you ar- 
rived he had a route all layed out for 
you, the best he could get for you to 
sleep and eat and made it worth while 
during your stay. For instance, when 
we landed with the 35th Division just 
after the signing of the Armistice, 
which was covering the St. Mihel Sec- 
tor from Commercy to Verdun, the 
Entertainment Director of the “Y” 
heard of our passion for work and he 
was all set for us. This man was some 
Booker for it was here that we did 29 
shows in eleven days, playing a differ- 
ent town each show and practically 
covering the whole division. Our 
traveling Pullman was a Ford truck, 
mud and rain, plenty. This man was 
the owner of a clothing store in To- 
peka, Kan. A grey haired fellow that 
had been on the job all his life. He 
had been with this Division since its 
arrival and did more than was expected 
of him. He furnished us with cots, 
blankets and a room in one of the few 
buildings left standing with a roof on 
in Lerouville (France). In one corner 
of the room was a tub to catch the 
rain through a hole in the roof and that 


APHRODASIA with “APHRODITE” at CENTURY, NEW YORK. 
Management, COMSTOCK & GEST. 


North and South Poles. After you 
got all this knowledge in your head, 
nearly, you were sent out by the enter- 
tainment department and then you used 
your own judgment, and that was 
where past experience came in handy. 
We were over there to give the boys 
entertainment and when you arrived 
at a certain town to report to the 
Regional Director and he had been a 
small town shoe clerk in Squigelum, 
U. S. A., your report.to him was about 
as far as you got. Big Bertha would 


have never made a dent in him. He 
didn’t know where you could stop. 
“Men!! Oh! yes, there are a lot of 
them over in Tres Beans but I don’t 
know how you will get there and our 
Henry is away getting wood for a 
fire.” Yep, we swore pretty and right 
out loud in a “Y” uniform. But we 


found a way to get there even if we 
did have to sit in an open truck in the 
rain. Those fellows got a show and 
after the show we always got a com- 
fortable ride back Home(?). 

On the other hand, to go to another 
man who might have been a lawyer or 
a book agent and as Regional Director 


At the end of 
We 


was the bath room? 
the fourth day it was our turn. 
shivered in and shivered out. 
Two of the officers very kindly gave 
up their billits to the girls and we 
want to give a lot of credit to the girls 
with us on this trip. There was never 
a kick or complaint. They took things 
as they came; they knew what they 
were over there for and did more than 
was expected of them. This Division 
had not seen an American girl in store 
clothes since they had arrived and at 
each appearance they got an ovation 


that Déughboys only know how to 
give, and that old familiar yell, “I 
want to go home,” at the sight of 


them became a habit. 

Xmas week, 1918, we were at the 
Theatre Comedie in Toul and for Xmas 
dinner we had Bernard Granville and 
Lew Brice, who, by the way, had gotten 
lost from their outfit. Somehow Lew 


always managed to get lost where he’ 


wanted to be and Toul being the larg- 
est berg around that section, Lew was 
lost there Xmas week. He was never 
A. W. O. L., always lost. The next 
(Continued on page 104) 


TOMMY’S TATTLES. 


By Thomas J. Gray. : 

Don’t think the mail carriers will be ° 
kept very busy taking salocn keepers 
Christmas cards to the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. 

If Mexico knew how to behave her- 
self, she might get some of the ninety 
thousands of America’s serious little 
drinkers who are going to Cuba for 
their elbow bending exercises. 


Soon as some newspaper thinks sotc 
man has a chance to be Presideit¢, 
they start taking pictures of his whole 
family.. The question is, what becomes 
of the pictures? 

General Haig announced that Eng- 
iand won the war. General Pershing 
now announces that America won the 
war. There are still 15 nations to be 
heard from. We are sure though that 
Germany lost it, though Hindenburg 
has not yet announced it. 

Football should now become an ail 
year around game. With the country 
dry we can’t see any reason or the 
boys to “break training.” 


What Becomes Of— 

Senate investigations? 

Grand Judy probes? 

Plans to improve the theatre? 

Theatre managers buy on paper? 

Shimmie Dancers? 

If they sell as many phonograph and 
victrola. records as they expect to on 
account of the enforced dryness, most 
of those who voted “Dry” are liable 
to change their votes to get away from 
them. 

See where a French aviator in Paris 
made a speed record of three miles and 
three-quarters 4 minute. Well, Paris 
is the place to make speed records. 

Our heavy-weight champion is will- 
ing to go to France to fight for $250,000. 
He had lots of chance to go while there 
was a real fight on, but that only paid 
$30 a month. 

The author of one of those news- 
paper “How to Keep Well,” columns is 
ill. Guess he doesn’t read his own 
stuff. 

Tommy Dawe, the English agent who 
just left our shores, says “Americans 
all talk in large figures, even the com- 


- edians say “Well, I just handed them 


a million laughs.” 

D. W. Griffith certainly had good 
weather for his “Lost In Storm At Sea” 
story. Hope the scenario writer gets 
some credit for it. 

This is a great time in the year for 
good elevator service and lots of mail 
from your agent. 


Dixey’s Claim and Counter Claim. 

Henry E. Dixey has started a suit 
against the Fair Helen Corp. for $2,200, 
alleging the same to represent four 
weeks’ unpaid salary, which he should 
have received as the leading comedian 
of “Fair Helen,” which closed several 
weeks ago after a short road tour. 
Dixey in his complaint, says he was 
given a letter form of contract calling 
for his services for four weeks at 
$550 a week, but he was let out before 
the show opened. 

Richard Ordynski as president of the 
Fair Helen Co. has filed a counter suit 
for $3,000 against Dixey, claiming the 
latter failed to fulfill his contract, 
through non-appearance at rehearsals. 
_ Both actions will come up for hearing 
in the Supreme Court this week. 


STAGER IN STOCKS. 

After recently staging “Fifty-Fifty” 
and “The Little Cottage,” * Walter 
Brooks has become associated with 
the brokerage house of Koontz & Co., 
at 55 Broadway, where he has de- 
veloped a professional department. 
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CHINESE GIRL TELLS HOW 


BY LADY TSEN MEI 


It is a precept of Chinese etiquette 
that on first introduction one should 
exhibit deep interest in the new ac- 
quaintance by asking questions of in- 
timate personal character-which in this 
country would eventually land a polite 
and persistent interrogator in either 
a cell with padded walls or one with- 
out. 

Imagine a gentleman being presented 
to a lady at Mrs. Grundy’s residence 
at Newport and right off the bat (I 
have captained and pitched for a col- 
lege girls’ ball team) saying: 

“So glad to meet you. How old are 
you? Are you married? How many 
children have you? Only three? 
How’s that? 

In the best society in my home coun- 
try, it is bad form to omit the per- 
sonal question and thereby manifest 
utter indifference in your new acquaint- 
ance, 

Chinese born, of Chinese parents 
whose proudest possession was a roll 
of parchment (the old Chinese form 
of book) on which is recorded an un- 
mixed ancestral chart extending back 
long before the discovery of America, 
it is no more than natural for me to 
feel Varrety is exceeding polite in ask- 
ing me to make known where I was 
born and how I came to wish myself 
on the stage and so forth. 

The invitation finds me immensely 
flattered and correspondingly flustered. 
Answering the inquiry as to the why 
and wherefore of my presence in 
vaudeville, I am able to point an ac- 
cnsing finger at Variety and say: 

“You shoved me!” 

I was in the frame of mind of that 
species of pestilential’ nuisance de- 
scribed by W. S. Gilbert in “The Mika- 
do”—the chap at a dancing party who 
had never learned to waltz but wonld 
rather like to try. 

I was smitten with an idea that is 
epidemic with my sex of my age at 
the time of the smiting. I understand 
that it is the unanimous belief of man- 
agers that the proper remedy to be 
promptly applied at first appearance 
of the symptom is smacking or spank- 
ing. That I managed to escape either 
form of corrective treatment was due, 
I suppose, to another of my oriental 
habits, that of keeping adventurous 
ideas locked up in a box almost filled 
overfowing with fragments of 
creeae that were to come true some 

ay. 

Not all of them, of course. How 
many grown men and women are shin- 
ing lights in the vocations they chose 
in childhood as their goal? Let me 
answer for one. Born in the province 
of Canton, China, on an estate passed 
down through hundreds of years to 
my parents. My mother, celebrated 
throughout the entire province as pos- 
sessing what the Scotch refer to as 
the gift of second sight or clairvoy- 
ance to the theosophist, or, as styled 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, the psychic sense. 

My father, a student, a member of 
the professional class in China whose 
avocation is the acquiring of wisdom, 
a pursuit which lines no purses but 
brings richer returns in philosophical 
content. Myself, a child, etmeshed in 
the intricacies of my native language 
and primers when myemother passed 
on. 

I do not use the word death. It is 
my belief that she has but passed on, 
and that her héritage to me is a psychic 
ability to ¢ommune with her at any 
hour of day or night that I seek her. 
A foolish belief some will say. Still, 
it is my own and I shall not part with 
it. I fmay add that it is shared by 
intelligent investigators after careful 
test and experimentation with me. 

A few years later my father brought 
me to this country and placing me in 
the care of English tutors, entered on 
a course of medicine at Jefferson Col- 
lege in Philadelphia. Receiving his 


diploma he relinquished his intention 


of returning to China and is still hold-. 


ing a large practice in this country. 
Beginning his professional work in 
New York City, my father purchased 
a home in northern New Jersey where 
in the summers, at intervals permitted 
by his duties, he would instruct me in 
directions in which I had not been led 
by my tutors. As the twig is bent, 
the tree is inclined. So did my father 
note the blossoming of my youthful 
aspirations and strive by feeding them 
from his rich store of wisdom and ex- 
perience to bring them into flower. 
Thus did I receive several years of 
medicial study. And so, after a New 
York preparatory school course, was I 


even now, whenever the distance per- 
mits, my zea for the sport sends me on 
a bee line 6° the Dupont Gun Club at 
Wilmington to add another kill to my 
trap score. Fond of horses since I was 
knee high to one I took to the saddle 
like a duck to water. In the absence 
of a saddle it was merely a matter of 
sticking closer. One of my father’s 
stallions being ticketed “unridable” I 
made the feminine vow to ride him or 
break something. Omitting some har- 
rowing details, the result was that 
neighboring farmers got to bringing 
their “unridable” Mazeppas with a 
challenge. My experience as a breaker 
of unbreakable equines culminated with 
the visit of a circus to a nearby town. 
At the afternoon performance encum- 
bered with the skirts of convention, I 
sorrowfully listened to the taunts of 
the ringmaster as he waved a ten dol- 
lar bill as the prize to be given to any- 
one who stayed five minutes. with a 


LADY TSEN MEI 


sent to Columbia College to win my 
law diploma. And to the Metropolitan 
College of Music for vocal culture. 

Doctor, lawyer, singer? With di- 
plomas sanctioning the right to finger 
both the pulse and the purse of the 
public and with a document attesting 
Bachelor of Arts, among them being 
the inalienable right to sing to any one 
willing to listen—three careers of po- 
tential brilliancy to be considered. 

During the process of consideration, 
a number of side lines presented them- 
selves to be experimented with. Am- 
bition to be featured in athletics de- 
manded attention. I devoted myself 
to putting the shot and chinning on the 
horizontal bar until my arms and back 
acquired the weird contour of a mag- 
azine advertisement of what Profes- 
sor Sabolio’s system will do for an in- 
valid for $15. 

The gentle pastime of cross country 
running on the trail of the paper fox 
finally simmered down into a desire for. 
sprinting laurels in which I persisted 
until I had whittled a mark of the 
hundred yards in _ fifteen seconds. 
Nothing in that for a New York 
Athletic Club flyer to brag about, but 
in case any of my sex turns her nose 
up at it, let her try to do it in less. 

Shooting came in for its turn and 


most malevolent looking broncho. 
There was nobody in the audience wh 
wanted to get rich quick. Not at the 
afternoon performance. 

But that night a young woman in rid- 
ing togs and with a quivering sensa- 
sation in the pit of the stomach made 
a bid for the ten. She got it. Also 
a week on crutches recuperating from 
a badly swollen knee that had been 
caught in a jam between an indignant 
broncho and a hard center pole. 

One of those “every girl should have 
a vocation” articles which usually ap- 
pear on the same page with the “half 
an acre, eleven hens and independence” 
fables suggested to me that athletics 
while exhilarating lacked stability as 
occupation and that it was time for 
me to demonstrate my ability to earn 
a living. Result of this conclusion 
was a course in stenography and typ- 
ing, and, thereafter, a three-months’ 
job in a downtown broker’s office. 
There my pet diversion was to sneak 
into the call room and read the tape 
for the board boys. By the time I had 
reached the proud eminence of being 
able to refer to respectable stocks as 
“Bessie B,” “Rebecca” and “Katy” I 
had a sudden disagreement with my 
employer and Wall Street lost a prom- 

(Continued on page 102) 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Dalston Amusement Corp., Manhattan, 
$20,000; M. Leff, B. Tendier, H. Davidson, 
128 Rivington street, New York. 

Mark Spiegel Realty Corp., Manhattan, 
5,000 shares preferred stock, $100 each; 
20,000 shares common stock no par value; 
active capital, $1,000,000: M. Cohan, 
at Se B. Shiffman, 1579 Broadway, New 

ork. 


Astron Motion Picture Co.. Manhattan, 
$500,000; J. Stroubos, N. Barlas, G. Rogas, 
139 W. 47th street, New York. 

Alexander Film Corp., Manhattan, $10,- 
$900; H. S. Hechheimer, J. D.. Levy, 
Alexander, 220 W. 42d street, New York 

Cert Amusement Co., Brookiyn, $50,600: 
L. F. Blumenthal, C. F. and H, Haring, 
457 15th street, Brooklyn. 

Producers Feature Service, Manhattan, 
$10,000; J. L. Steiner, DL. J. Saunders, A. 
Greenstein, 720 Seventh avenue, New 
York. 

Savoy Comedies, Inc., Manhattan, pic- 


tures, $10,000; J. L. Hochman, A. M. 
Pateracki, B. Liebowitz, 233 Broadway, 


New York. 

Louis Traeey Productions, Ine., Man- 
hattan, pictures, $100,000; A. K. Romag- 
fw, C. D. Celia, S. C. Bayard, 31 Liberty 
street, New York. 

Rival Film Co., Manhattan, $15,000; R. 
H. Osgoodby, 8S. Cahen, A. M, Hansen, 601 
West 121st street. 

MehIman Theatrical Enterprise, Ine., 
Manhattan, $5,000; C. Tannebaum, I. D. 


and M. Mehlman, 79 Clifton street, New 


York. 

Cineamaplays Inc., Manhattan, $50,000; 
R. W. Alley, R. As Connor, P, 8, Voorhees, 
111 Broadway, New York. 

Ford's Piccadilly, Inc., theatricals and 
automatic vaudeville, $5,666; M. N, Baker, 
G. M. Groben, C. J. Townsend, Buffalo. 

Ritz Picture Corp., Manhattan, $10,000; 
Cc. Cc. Ritz, D. A. Sterling, J. Baker, 140 
West 42d street, New York. ‘ 

Pertchester Theatre Co., Manhattan, 
$30,000; B. A. Daly, T. F. MacMahon, B. 
Cc. Elliott, 1400 Broadway, New York. * 

INCREASE IN CAPITAL 

Goldwyn Picture Corp., New York, 

from. $20,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
New Jersey Charters, 

Victory Park Realty Corp., Monmouth 
Beach, $25,000; O. Koester, A. F. McCabe 
and J. R. Turner, Monmouth Beach, 

Delaware Charters. 

Colonial American Theatres Corp., $1,- 
000,000: Cc. Henry Robbins, Alfred P, Rus- 
sell, William L, Reed, Boston. 

Standard Amusement, Inc., $50,000; T. 
L. Croteau, P. B. Drew, H.. EB. Knox, 
Wilmington. 

Stellan Mayhew Productions, pictures, 
$50,000: Stella Mayhew Taylor, William 
B. Taylor, Jaceb 8S. Ruskin, all of New 
Rochelle, 

Ko-Ko Komedies, Inc., Manhattan, pic- 
tures, $50,000: H. Tahar, D. Dosney, I. Ep- 
stein, 802 Columbia Theatre Building; 
New York. 

Theatre World Ine., Manhattan, pub- 
lishing, $50,000; H. & S. J. Kaufman, J. 
J. O'Connor, 134 W. 388th street, New 
York, 


Roseland Amusement Co., $300,000; T. 
L. Croteau, P. B. Drew, H. E. Knox, of 
Wilmington. 


STOCKS. 


The Bijou, Fall River, Mags. is due 
to open Dec. 29 with “Polly With a 
Past” by a permanent stock under the 
management of. Warren O’Hara. 

The Lafayette Players, Newport, R. 
I, opened last week with “Under 
Cover.” Kendall Wilson is the director. 
Charles Bickford heads it. 

The Otis Oliver stock closed at the 
Majestic, Ft. Wayne, Ind., and will re- 
open Jan. 1 at the Crawford, El Paso, 
Tex. 

The Fort Wayne Stock opened at 
the Majestic in that city Sunday, under 
the management of Morris Jenkins and 


Dorothy Drayne. Miss Drayne and 
Louise Dunbar will play leads. The 
cast includes Charles W. Richards, 
Maude Truex, Virgil Pritchard, Victor 
tond, Fern Barrer and Mr. and Mrs. 
Tex Perry. Horace V. Noble will be 
the stage director. 

The McOwen Players opened their 


season at the Pershing, Pittsburgh, last 
Monday. 

Hazel Burgess and John Dugan, re- 
spectively, leading lady and comedian, 
have joined the Auditorium stock at 
Lynn, Mass. 


London Film Man in New York. 


E. E. Wertheimer, the London picture 
man, has arrived in New York and is 
stopping at the Ciaridge. He will re- 
main for several weeks looking the 
market over. 
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VARIETY 


THE OLD 


“BARBARY COAST” 


By AL H. HALLETT 


San Francisco, Dec. 15. 
Asked to write a story of the Bar- 
bary Coast in the old days, I hesi- 
tate—the theme admits of so many 
contradictions; however, but bear in 
mind I am simply setting these things 

down as I recollect them, and as 
am not a story writer, I can only 
tell the bare facts. ; 
~The Barbary Coast as I remember it 
extended from Sacramento street on, 


the street on the corner of Post, the 
Palace Varieties—just imagine them 
there now, or the Cremorne on Mar- 
ket street below the Humboldt Bank 
building— and a brass band playing 
out in front (as they did then) every 
evening from seven to eight. That has 
faded into the past, as have many of 
those who worked there. 

Let us walk down Kearny street. 
First we come to the Fountain thea-° 


played no matinees and only one show 
at night—Orpheum time, you'd say, 
Oh, no, just listed to the night’s work— 
a minstrel first part—or an opening act, 
then an olio in which you did your 
specialty, then the middle act or in- 
terlude in which you also worked, and 
we supposed to be able to play any- 
thing you were cast for irrespective 
of what character it might be—and all 
ad-lib. And then the second olio, fin- 
ishing with sometimes a_ three-act 
drama or a burlesque, but always a big 
act of some kind, and you worked in 
them all, and it depended on thé way 
you played these parts whether you 
nailed. your trunk to the floor or not, 


DANOISE 
SISTERS 


3 DANOISE SISTERS 


Just arrived from Europe, after finishing a lengthy engagement at the Folies Bergere, Paris, and the ionees Music Halls of London. 
e 


The DANOISE SISTERS as the name in French explains, are Danish girls. 


n their arrival here, they were immediately hooked th h the Keith Vaudevill h t A ‘ 
Under the ef Palace audeville Exchange, to open at Keith’s, Philadelphia, Dec. 2. 


They are young, pretty and c 


ver, and have made a big 


taking in Clay-Washington Jackson- 
Pacific-Broadway, etc., one way, and 
from Dupont to Sansome the other, in 
San Francisco. Many writers in tell- 
ingy tales of the Coast set down the 
bad side, entirely overlooking the good. 
There was a good side, for many good 
fathers and mothers spent their work- 
ing hours on the Coast and after work 
returning to their homes on the other 
side of the “dead line.” 

In the days I speak of—from 1880 
until the quake and fire, 1906, the 
Coast consisted of mainly of saloons, 
dance halls, honky-tonks, or variety 
halls, and a few second class hotels. 
However, the concert halls in those 
days were not all on the Coast—there 
were many uptown. Happy Jack Har- 
rington had one at Third and Mission 
—there was one on the west side of 
third below- Mission—Jack Hallahan 
ran the Elk theatre on Market street 
near Fifth—afterwards he opened Cre- 
morne on Market, below Fourth street. 
and after he died, Ed Homan re- 
modeled it and called it the Midway. 
In this house many of our present 
day stars spent many happy days— 
and some big present day stars they 
are, bit the list is too long and the 
names too large now for me to set 
down here, so let it pass and we will 
go up Dupont street, or as it is now 
called Grant avenue—first we come to 
the Elite Varieties, at the corner or 
Geary, next to it the Odeon, across 


tre, downstairs on the corner of Sut- 
ter, a better class of beer hall, in as 
much as the audience was not entirely 
stag, here one of the greatest artists 
and producers in New York today was 
stage manager for many months. Fur- 
ther on we come to Buckley’s Varie- 
ties, corner Pine and Kearny—then on 
California above Kearny—The Adel- 
phia—let us speak the name with rev- 
erence, for it was in this house that 
a great many of our present day stars 
had theri first start. It would not be 
policy to write their names, some might 
be proud of it, and others not so proud, 
but they were there just the same. Next 
comes Jim Brown’s Comique, Sacra- 
mento and Kearny—now that we are 
on the Coast proper, Belle Union 
(house of many memories) on Kearny 
and Washington—Marble Hall, after- 
wards the “North Side Varieties,” at 
Jackson and Kearny—Bottle Meyer’s 
at Pacific street and Bottle Koenig’s 
on Broadway, “the house of steam 
beer, crabs and shrimps,” and_ say, 
boys, they were good! 

By the way, I overlooked the Eureka 
Music hall; these were the concert 
halls that were running in San Fran- 
cisco at that time. I may have over- 
looked but one or two, but if so, we 
can spare them. Now just think, each 
one of these theatres employed from 
3 to 10 male performers and any- 
where from 10 to 30 women—and they 
had to be performers. Of course we 


for remember it was a common thing 
in those days for an actor to stay in 
a house from six months to three years 
and no percentage to pay. 

Each bill was changed completely 
each week, acts, specialties, etc., and 
you always had to have something new 
and be ready to put on an opening 
or middle act when called upon. Is it 
any wonder then that the so-called 
honky-tonks of San Francisco turned 
out so many good artists. 

Now as to our women who worked 
on the Coast—as I said before, many 
of them were good wives and moth- 
ers, and because they worked in a so- 
called “dump,” “joint,” or “dive,” did 
not make them any better or any 
worse. It was all a matter of bread 
and butter. I have known and worked 
with many, many wonderful women. In 
these places women who would work 
until 2 or 3 o’clock Sunday morning 
(because their business forced them 
to), thought nothing of staynig up an 
hour or two longer in order to be in 
time for early church. Women whose 
morals were clean, women who were 
cleaner morally than some of their 
more fortunate sisters, women who 
were real performers and an honor to 
their chosen profession—they were real 
actors. God-fearing, home-loving 
women, who have made history, God 
bless them. 

The women were divided into two 
classes, the performers and the box 


women, for all of these houses were 
box houses, and no admission was 
charged—the house existing on the 
revenue derived from the sale of beer 
and wine. The performers were paid 
a salary (usually $17.50, this being the 
limit), also 20 per cent of their sales. 
but received half of what they sold, 
The box women were paid no salary, 
and I have known women to leave the 
house with $100 percentage. I don’t 
pretend to say that all did that every 
night, for like every business, we had 
our good and bad nights, but I do 
say it was a miglity bad night that a 
woman did not cash in $10 to the 
good, in fact, if she did not average 
that, it’s a safe bet she would have 
to look for another job, as she would 
not be worth anything to the house. 
So you see they were merely sales- 
women after all—and another thing, 
they were as moral as any women in 
any other walk of life, they had to 
be, it was all business, nothing else, 
and there is an obvious reason why for 
that to those who understand it. 

The dance halls on the Coast were 
run on a different plan. The women 
there would dance with whoever came. 
The dancer was supposed to buy a 
drink at the end of the dance, and from 
this the woman got a percentage, 
but in these places you would find the 
rougher element, and it was. these 
places that gave the Coast its bad 
name. “But a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,” and I hold no 
brief for the Barbary Coast, for I know 
of no place on earth where the could 
land and trim a sucker cleaner than 
they could on that ‘same Coast. But 
for a bunch of wise ones, who had the 
inclination and the money to spend and 
were looking for a devilish good time 
with the sky the limit, this same Bar- 
bary Coast was the place. You could 
get anything you wanted—everything 
was wide open from Purcell’s colored 
dance hall (home of the famous “Texas 
Tommy”), to the rough neck dump at 
Sansome and Pacific, where the sight 
of-a gold twenty meant bloodshed. If 
you wanted a show you could see as 
good a one as you could see any- 
where, any time, not barring the pre- 
sent. 

There Las been many a wicked battle 
pulled off on the Coast. Many a riot, 
a good deal of bloodshed and many 
a dance hall or saloon converted inio 
a perfectly good ruin, but after all, 
were the cause looked into, you would 
find that it was started by some 
drunken fool who insisted on breaking 
house rules. It seems strange to speak 
of rules in connection with a place 
like the Coast, but each house had 
its rules, and believe me, they were 
lived up to. 

The Barbary Coast .is still there, but 
it’s a shadow of the past, though the 
same bricks are in the walls. 


MISS LENORE ULRIC 
Who is appearing in 
“THE SON-DAUGHTER” 
at the Belasco theatre. 
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VARIETY 


COAST VAUDEVILLE 


San Francisco, December 15. 

The vaudeville business on the 
Pacific Coast has assumed such gigan- 
tic proportions, that the legitimate end 
suffered materially by comparison. 
Greater interests, more commodious 
theatres with innovations in pace with 
the latest discoveries and better grade 
offerings have placed the Coast in a 
position beyond the rivairy of many 
other sections. 


The Coast has been educated to 
vaudeville and pictures. The theatres 
which cater to a high price clientele 
are notably declining in patronage. 
Whether this be due to lack of good 
plays sent out here, or whether the 
public prefers these days a lighter form 


~of entertainment does not appear. 


Another phase of vaudeville on the 
Coast is the importance of the con- 
nections with Australia and the Orient 
where many good acts have secured re- 
munerative contracts and long engage- 
ments. Many towns in California, and 
for that matter all over the Coast now 
are enabled to view good vaudeville, 
from one or the other of the vaude- 
ville circuits, such as the Orpheum, 


STAN STANLEY, JR. 
§ months years 
The father of these children is playing the 
Pppy and we a. ot at 
March 8, 1920. 
STAN STANLEY 
“THE THEATRE PATRON” 
assisted by MAY STANLEY and 
JAMES GRAHAM 


Pantages, Ackerman & Harris, and a 
number of theatres booked by the Bert 
Levey Circuit. This has helped instill 
a desire in rural communities to patron- 
ize this form of entertainment. 

Cheap prices have contributed in no 
small measure towards the success of 
vaudeville out here as amusements are 
obtained on the coast cheaper than 
elsewhere. The season just passed has 
been the most profitable known in 
local theatrical history, and the thea- 
tres where vaudeville has been shown 
have played to big business every- 
where. 

The Orpheum Circuit has made little 
or no change in its theatres or rout- 
ing, with the exception of adding Vic- 
toria, B. C. to the route for three 
nights weekly. Stockton, which for- 
merly played two nights in conjunc- 
tion with Sacramento and Fresno was 
dropped. The two days lost thereby 
being added to the Sacrament and 
Fresno, making a full week in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

The Orpheum has no houses under 
construction on the Coast, although 
the re-organized Orpheum Circuit 


considerable activity in the 
uilding line with regard to that cir- 
cuit, notably a new house of large 
capacity in San Francisco. 

The circuit plays seven acts, chang- 
ing weekly in all larger cities ex- 
cept San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
where eight and ofttimes nine acts are 
gvien. In the latter two cities the 
headline acts and often others are held 
over a second week: 

Pantages is building a new 1,700- 
seat house in Los Angeles, at 7th and 
Hill streets; likewise, a i,700-seating 
capacity theatre in Salt Lake City. 
Both will probably open in the spring. 
There has been no material change in 
the Pantages’ route as far as the Coast 
is concerned except that the acts now 
play two nights in Chico and two 
nights in San Jose prior to opening 
the week in San Francisco. Another 
week was added by a booking arrange- 
ment for the Hoyt theatre in Long 
Beach. There has been a noticeable 
improvement in the quality of vaude- 
ville offered by this circuit. Numerous 
big time acts appear on its bills. The 
acts play full weeks in all the larger 
cities. 

The greatest activity in coast theat- 
rical circles during the year has been 
evidenced by Ackerman & Harris, who 
are building a number of first class 
theatres of large capacity on the Coast. 
The Hippodrome (2,200 capacity), San 
Jose; Hippodrome, Stockton; Casino, 
Sacramento; New Hippodrome, Oak- 
land, (formerly MacDonough); Hip- 
podrome, Long Beach, and two new 
3,500-seat theatres in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles are being built. They 
have also remodeled and opened the 
Wilkes, Salt Lake City (now called the 
Casino). The Hippodrome, San Jose 
was opened March first, and is consid- 
ered one of the most beautiful thea- 
tres in the state.” Ackerman & Harris, 
since their recent merger with Marcus 
Loew, have been reaching out and ab- 
sorbing vaudeville and picture houses 
in all of the important cities on the 
Coast. This circuit plays split weeks 
in all of its houses, excepting San 
Francisco, and plays feature pictures 
in conjunction with six vaudeville acts 
to each show. The only theatre where 
the feature picture is eliminated is the 
Casino, San Francisco, where the Will 
King Musical Comedy Co., is the chief 
attraction in connection with the 
vaudeville. The admission prices at 
this house are higher. The King or- 
ganization, now ip the second season 
at the Casino, has made theatrical his- 
tory on the Coast, playing to record 
business. At the Casino appeared un- 
able to show any profits with the regu- 
lar circuit policy of pictures and vaude- 
ville. 

Through the merger of Ackerman 
& Harris with Loew, Ackerman & Har- 
ris will direct all Loew activities west 
of the Missouri river, also in Western 
Canada. New houses are being con- 
structed throughout Western Canada, 
including Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton, Vancouver and Victoria. These 
houses will be along the same lines as 
the new San Francisco and Los An- 
geles houses being built by this firm, 
having capacities in excess of 3,000, and 
will play the usual six-act vaudeville 
bill with pictures, giving the Loew- 
Ackerman & Harris circuit a route of 
twenty or more weeks between Chicago 
and the Pacific Coast. 

The Bert Levey Circuit has main- 
tained its independence during the past 
year, and in addition to the Princess, 
San Francisco and’ Jose, San Jose 
(which are under Mr. Levey’s own 
management) has taken leases on sev- 
eral other theatres int the interior 
towns. Levey also books numerous 
other theatres, which have been added 
to his circuit. He has recently con- 
tracted to book a number of theatres 
in Arizona and Texas. 

Josephs. 


COAST 


San Francisco, Dec. 15. 

The advancement made in the past 
year by exhibitors along the Western 
Coast has been in strides and bounds, 
not alone in the class of pictures 
shown, but also in the manner of 
presentation, especially the garnish- 
ments served, as, for instance, the pro- 
logs, with their elaborate and appro- 
priate settings and novelty features 
and singers drafted from vaudeville and 
the concert artists, for which Califor- 
nia is justly famous; the prolog and 
vocal offering added to the regular 
cinema program have entirely changed 
the atmosphere of the better class pic- 
ture palaces. For the coast is the proud 
possessor of as palatial an aggrega- 
tion of film palaces as exists anywhere. 
The programs offered in the past year 
have eclipsed and gone far beyond any- 
thing attempted in previous years. 

In San Francisco, the Imperial has 
successfully adopted the “long run” 
policy, putting over some of the larger 
features from four to six weeks, with 


to mske about the business the past 
year. 

In the outlying section or neighbor- 
hood houses, the condition has been 
in keeping with the demands made 


upon those in the busy business dis- 


trict, and whereas in former times pro- 
grams were changed daily, they now 
run one and two weeks, 

The representatives of the film cor- 
porations who are producing the cheap- 
er variety of pictures are complain- 
ing that they are not getting a 
chance, while the bigger programs are 
reaping a harvest. This to a great 
extent is due to a lack of picture thea- 
tres in San Francisco. At this writ- 
ing there are reports that more new 
Class A houses, outside of the one al- 
ready mentioned, will start to loom 
‘into view, each with large seating ca- 
pacities. The plans for the new the- 


atres far excel the California, which™ 


was conceded to be the final achieve- 
ment in modern picture palaces, but 
with each year bringing forth newer 


“MLLE. NITTA-JO 


“La Gigolette Parisienne” 
Compliments of the Season 
This popular French star has made an excellent impression here and now at the Majestic, 
Chicago, is playing her 86th successful week in America. 
Mile, Nitta-Jo is booked solid in the United States until July, 1920, opening at the Alham- 


bra, Paris, July 15, 1920. 


incidental music by Severi’s Orchestra 
and organ selections. The Portola, 
now controlled by the California Thea- 
tre Co. (also conducting the Cali- 
fornia Theatre), wili erect a new house 
on the corner of Market and Jones 
through an arrangement between Her- 
man Wobber of the Paramount-Art- 
craft Pictures Corporation and Herbert 
Rothchild of the California Theatre. 
The new house, which is expected to be 
built -the coming year, will have a seat- 
ing capacity of 4,000. The Tivoli thea- 
tre, with a double feature program, 
added vocal attractions, organ solos 
and orchestral selections conducted 
under the leadership of Dr. Turner & 
Dahnken, who control this theatre, has 
branched out along the Western Coast 
building and leasing houses until they 
have acquired a string that makes them 
a big factor in filmdom. 

The Strand, under the management 
of Guy Smith; the Rialto, with Ralph 
Ruffner at the helm, and, in fact, every 
downtown house had no complaints 


and more brilliant efforts in the archi- 
tectural construction of the “Sprock- 
eted Drama” theatres compels one to 
stop, look and listen and wonder what 
the outcome will be. 

Several producers of note have been 
looking to San Francisco during the 
past year in anticipation of their com- 
ing to this city and establish studios. 
The natural advantages both for inland 
and water scenes being far greater 
than any field yet given to the pro- 


duction of film stories, as the scenes 
in this locality are absolutely virgin 
soil, despite the fact that during the 


past year some of the leading com- 
panies have figured San Francisco scen- 
ery very prominently in their produc- 
tions. 

San Francisco is destined to become 
one of the great centres in picture pro- 
duction, as it abounds in all nature 
offers in beauty, grandeur and excep- 
tional geographic picturesque advan- 
tages, and its climate is considered 
ideal for the purpose. Josephs. 
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VARIETY 


OPERA—AFTER THE WAR 


One year after the signing of the 
Armistice the operatic situation in New 
York and Chicago, the only two cities 
where the greatest operatic talent is 
concentrated throughout the United 
States, promises certain changes. For 
one, America has put its foot down on 
German opera in the German tongue. 
The manner in which German opera at 
the Lexington theatre departed is well 
known. Exactly how long it will be 
before German opera will be heard in 
the German language again in the 
United States is puerly a matter for 
speculation. As for Canada it 1s a 
foregone conclusion it has been elimi- 
nated for some time to come. 

The report shortly after the Star 
Opera Company closed its doors at 
the Lexington that it would continue 
its interrupted season after the Peace 
Treaty was signed, seems at this time 
of writing highly uncertain, Their 
principal artists are departing one by 
one to their tative country. Margaret 
Ober, at one time one of the principal 
interpreters of German Opera at the 
Metropolitan is already on German ter- 
ritory. Johannes Sembach also sailed. 
Carl Braun is due to depart after the 
first of the year, while Otto Goritz, 
against whom public opinion was more 
emphatic than any¢other of the re- 
maining German artists in the United 
States, is due to leave Christmas week. 
From an official who was connected 
with the Star Opera Company, it was 
learned that their departure also car- 
ries with it an avowed intention of 
never returning to this country. Thus 
pasees German opera. German tenors 
and sopranos and purveyors of the 
lower register depart from the shores 
of this country. With them also 
departs the future ostensible or legiti- 
mate movement or neo-patriotic intent 
to revive Hun opera in the United 
States even after the Peace Treaty 
becomes fact. 

The report of Campanini’s condition 
spread like wild fire in operatic circles 
in New York, carrying with it a great 
deal of speculation on what the future 
of the Chicago opera meant as far as a 
new leader was concerned. 

The advent of the Chicago Opera 
Company’s five weeks’ season at the 
Lexington under the direction of Cam- 
panini has not been very much en- 
couraged by the Metropolitan, If there 
is any thorn in the side of the Metro- 
politan, it has been the annual invasion 
of the Chicago forces. It is no secret 
the Metropolitan would rather have the 
field clear. After all is said and done, 
it is no small matter giving opera when 
a weekly budget, like that of the Met- 
ropolitan’s, amounts to between $25,000 
and $50,000. A season of 23 or more 
weeks costs approximately in the neigh- 
borhood of a million. The Metropoli- 
tan should worry this season when its 
subscription, standing room and extra 
revenue from matinees and the Satur- 
day night subscriptions will easily top 
the million mark. In order that the 
field should be made clear, the Metro- 
politan paid Oscar Hammerstein quite 
a neat sum of money to stay out of 
the game. But when Carhpanini came 
along and deliberately followed in the 
foot steps of Hammerstein (he was 


Hammerstein’s foremost conductor and 
still ranks with the best operatic baton 
wingers in America), by giving a di- 
versity of works that the Metropolitan 
could not give, because it had not the 
singers to give it with, then hostilities 


were rife. 
The present outlook for the Chicago 
iption is 
stronger than ever before lf Cam- 
hould be so unfortunate to 
quit, musical circles contend that the 
Chicago forces will be allied with the 
Metropolitan. In other words, it looks 
is if the two companies will be merged 
by an exchange of artists every now 
and then. With this exchange would 
he eliminated the angle of competition, 


and that is exactly what the Metropoli- 
tan would not hesitate to take advant- 
age of, This, however, is contingent 
also as to who would be successor to 
Campanini. 

Then again, opinion has it that Tos- 
canini, than whom there is no living 
conductor of opera in the world any 
better, might be induced to come back 
to the United States, to take the lead- 
ership of the Chicago Opera. He flatly 
refused to come over to the United 
States when an invitation was extended 
to. become the leader of the Boston 
Symphony after Karl Muck’s retire- 
ment. The question of money did not 
please him. It was understood that 
he asked $75,000 for the season. As 


during the bellum period, and after 
hostilities subsided, presents a very 
placid -account. 

To be sure, the opera before, during 
and after the war might give one suf- 
ficient cause to ask whether it has 
made any perceptible progress. It is 
natural to assume some kind of a climax 
would follow, and had been attained b 
this time as a result of the bitter peri- 
od, when the exchange of shrapnel was 
so plenteous. To all this the answer 


“must be “No” followed with a vague 


secersaee like that of prolonging 

In part or in whole the negative side 
of the question may be answered in a 
conversation with a “literary” man, 
whose business is the editing of a 
musical publication. He had not been 
in this country very long since visiting 
Europe, and the question was put to 
him: “Has the war produced as a 
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SAMAROFF ‘and SONIA 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS 


In their novel acrobatic and dancing act, with four of the most wonderful acrobatic dogs 
in the world. Beautiful Russian costumes and own original scenery. An excellent act for 
any place: Vaudeville, cabaret, road shows, circus, etc. 

At present touring the Orpheum Circuit for the fourth time. 


Open next season. 


Management, PAUL DURAND, Palace Theatre Building, New York City. 
Permanent address: 18 Wilcox St., Muskegon, Mich. 


conductor for the Metropolitan he re- 
ceived, it is said, between $25,000 and 
$35,000 a season. But perhaps the im- 
portance of the position as head of the 
Chicago Opera Company may inspire 
him. Toscanini is perhaps the only 
conductor who ever sized up with an 
opera as an attraction. That is people 
were just as anxious to see Toscanini 
conduct as to hear the opera. No one 
in the Metropolitan at the present time 
has that fascination. 

There is also some discussion on 
the probability of Morris Gest, Henry 
Russell, Max Rabinoff, Antonio Scotti 
and a few others taking the post. But 
Toscanini has demonstrated ability as 
an administrator by a gradual rise 
from head of the San Carlo Opera 
Company ta the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. Toscanini, however, is a com- 
pelling force, both from the viewpoint 
of art, with a capital A, and per- 
sonality. His mind is one that has 
memorized the most difficult operatic 
scores so that he conducts without mak- 
ing it a feat. 

The tale of the Eternal opera, how- 
ever, in New York before the war, 


direct result of the influence of war 
on the composer a great opera?” 

His reply was emphatically in the 
negative, and he added: “It has neither 
produced a great opera, nor a literary 
masterpiece of intrinsic power, nor a 
painting to rival the sleeping masters.” 

He went on to explain, however, that 
the man in Europe as well as the wom- 
an, on either side of the combat, was 
far too occupied in winning the war. 
The issue, he went on, was entirely too 
prodigious to be brushed aside by the 
thought of handing down to posterity a 
present from genius. “Why stop to 
create?” he: asked, “when the enemy 
threatens to destroy whatever you 
might have accomplished.” 

Thoughtfully he continued and hit 
the nail.on the head as he brought the 
conversation to an end, “The future 
generations would never have forgiven 
us if we had,not won the war. It is 
safe to assume they will overlook the 
laxity in creating new works.” 

Only in one phase has the opera ex- 
panded. It has sent its garish scenery 
to the store house, and in its place has 
summoned craftsmen like Leon Bakst, 


Joseph Urban, Willy Pogany, Boris 
Ainsfeld, and others, to paint new 
scenes. 

The opera then as it stands today, 
after the war, is minus the mellifluent 
nightingales of the historic past. Its 
improvement is only evidenced in the 
manner of mounting an opera. The 
singers of today do not now, but will 
perhaps in time, rank with those who 
have gone on before. 

What will be noted is the great num- 
ber of American artists engaged for 
the opera. In no other country in the 
world is the operatic field so limited 
to newcomers as in America. Though 
Rosa Ponselle recently jumped from 
vaudeville into the Metropolitan, scor- 
ing a vertiable sensation, Dorothy Jar- 
don did the same thing, besides creat- 
ing a new role in the opera “Feodora” 
with the Chicago. 

As for actual novelties the war 
brought only one that caused super- 
interest. This was Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
“The Golden Cock.” It proved not only 
a novelty, but a big money getter. It 
was one of the things which from a 
standpoint of showmanship was all 
there and no two ways about it. So 
much then was produced during the 


war. As to-the situation after the war, - 


the operatic season, at the time of 
writing this, is entirely too young to 
bring forth a resume. 

In the Metropolitan’s prospectus a 
great deal of speculation arises what 
the season of 1919-20 will bring. They 
promise “Cleopatra’s Night,” an opera 
in two scenes with music by Henry 
Hadley, an American composer, with 
a book by Alice Leal Pollock, after 
the novel of Theopliile Gautier. “The 
Blue Bird,” from the drama of Maeter- 
linck, is also scheduled, and by this 
date whether or not it presents some- 
thing of great value will be known 
then. Its premiere is scheduled for 
Dec. 27. “Zaza,” (not the play) but a 


’ lyric drama in four acts with the book 


and music by Leon Cavallo, famous as 
the composer of “Pagliacci,” is also 
promised. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing thing to cause more speculation 
than any of the others is the promise 
of a hearing of “Eugene Oneygin,” a 
lyric drama in three acts after the poem 
of Pushkin, with music by Tschaikov- 
sky. The latter piece has held its 
place in the Russian operati¢ world for 
a year. Why it has never been done 
before in this country is a question that 
can better be answered by those who 
are responsible for America’s operatic 
welfare." But the composer undoubtedly 
ranks with the mightiest. 

_ In striking contrast to what is prom- 
ised by the Metropolitan the Chicago 
will offer novelties that may eclipse 
the opposition house. But it is too 
early to venture a verdict. So that a 
glad hand must be extended them in 
the announcement of “Aphrodite,” by 
the late Camille Erlanger. Mary Gar- 
den will ‘s‘ing or talk,” the name part. 
“Madame Crysantheme,” by Andre 
Messager, is to be heard with the 
Japanese prima, Tamaka Mirua. “La 
Nave,” a new opera by the composer 
of “The Love of Three Kings,” is also 
scheduled. The three one-act operas 
by Puccini, for which Gatti-Casazza is 
said to have paid the composer $15,000 
for a premiere presentation, will be 
given by the Chicago. Their interpreta- 
tion following a rather unfavorable 
comment when presented by the Met- 
ropolitan, gives cause for excitement. 
“Jacquiere,” by Gino Marinuzzi, the 
new princpial conductor of the Chicago, 
will also be heard, followed by Regi- 
nald de Koven’s “Rip Van Winkle.” 
Last, but promising a good deal, is 
an opera from the pen of the dynamic 
pianist, Serge Prokofieff, (a Russian) 
called “The Love For the Three 
Oranges.” 

The Chicago season opens Jan. 20. 
In the interval New York awaits to see 
what will happen in the event: that 
Campanini retires, and waits also upon 
the future policy of that company. Its 
New York engagement cannot be for 
the present materially affected in any 
event. Step. 
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VARIETY 


SINGING POPULAR SONGS ~ 


By BELLE BAKER : 


Probably around 25,000 songs are 
written every year. Out of this mass 
—or mess—maybe ten are hits. 

A song to its writer is like a baby to 
its mother. Every mother believes her 
baby to be the best in the world. 
There is so much competition among 
mothers over this that outsiders quite 
a while ago stopped taking notice. 
Many of them went into the baby busi- 
ness themselves and thus entered the 
competition. 

There is competition among the 
writers, I suppose, much in the same 
way, and like the owners of babies, 
others who see or hear hit songs start 
in the song writing scramble for 
themselves. That may be the cause of 
the 25,000 a year, or it could be, of 
course that_many people saw prohibi- 
tion coming and commenced training 
to stay home at night, with nothing to 
do but song writing. To me that tells 
why the piano trade has had such a 
boom the past few years, other than 
the pianists in vaudeville giving it a 
great push, and also why the phono- 
graph record sales went soaring. So 


they see the songwriting boy with a 
gleam of hope in his face. Then from 
what I hear he goes to the office of the 
music publisher where his music is 
published, if he has ever had any pub- 
lished. He sings the song again. They 
may be busy at the publisher’s that 
morning so everyone excepting the 
professional manager assures the 
writer he has a hit. Then the booking 
office and my route, a railroad ticket 
and my hotel, and I see him in the 
morning, after I hawe had a good 
night’s sleep, so I can concentrate. 

If I think the number has possibil- 
ities, I try it. It would be out of rea- 
son to believe I could sing all the songs 
I hear. But I try to send them all 
away with a smile for the writer of a 
bad song today may write a good song 
tomorrow. 

The life of any of my songs depends 
upon the audience. I sing a song as 
long as I believe the audience wishes 
to hear it. Often I have discarded a 
number under this impression, to later 
find I am singing it again, by request. 

Song writers are among the greatest 


BELLE BAKER. 


many songs sound in melody like melo- 
dies I have heard before that I forget 
the melodies when listening to a new 
one, concentrating on the lyric. Some 
lyrics I understand right away. Oth- 
ers I have to read over and a few I 
have interpreted for me. I don’t blame 
the lyric writers—it’s just me. Perhaps 
I hear too many songs. e 

‘ A popular song means two things to 


the writer—“Fame” and that twin-sis- 


ter, “Money.” It means both when it’s 
a hit. When it’s not it’s mean of the 
singer who didn’t know how to sing 
it, for I would not say there was ever 
an unsuccessful song writer. Per- 
haps some quit writing songs, because 
of the competition but none was ever 
unsuccessful—ask anyone of them. 
A “great” song means as much to 
me as it does to the writer of it. That 
is why I am always receptive when a 
song is called to my attention, whether 
I am at home or travelling. A writer 
gets an idea. He puts it in words and 
music is placed alongside. JI suppose 
the family hears it first and they rave. 


.Probably they start to rave whenever 


benefactors in the world. They lyrical- 
ly tell the public in seriousness or 
laughter those things the public knows 
and likes to hear, when accompanied 
by a pretty melody that sends the blues 
out of your system. Or a ballad hits 
you just right. The writers give their 
all for the public, to make them laugh 
or forget. 

I like song writers and I hope they 
like me, whether I sing their songs or 
don’t, for if you must know a real truth 
I will tell you that I know of any num- 
ber of song hits that became hits, too, 
even if I did‘not sing them. And an- 
other q. t.; I have sung songs that you 
never heard of because they weren't 
hits. I often think of that and then 
I conclude that there were songs and 
song hits before there were any stage 
singers so I guess the music publishing 
business is still safe. 

And so I hope the songwriters, all 
of them, who write songs as their pro- 
fession, will be as happy this new year 
as they have made others happy in the 
past—and that all of them shall write 
hits—whether I sing them or not. 


BOOZE AND 


BROADWAY 


The oldest of the old-timers would 
have let you write your own ticket a 
pair of years ago, if you cracked about 
a Boozeless Broadway as a future pos- 
sibility. While it isn’t time to pay 
off those pre-alcoholic bets, the day 
isn’t far in the fog when it will require 
a sheet writer to figure up how far 
back Pussyfoot Johnson has set the 
“It’ll never happen, boys.” 

Sure you can still get it,if your’re 
one of the mob and know the joints 
that are cheatin’, but you will have to 
be related to some of the bloated 
plutes to withstand the bend it will 
put in your bank roll, if you stay with 
it for more than a quarter of an hour. 

A”jolt of Scotch just sets you back 
one clammo and our old friend, bar 
whiskey, will outpoint you for six bits 


a snore with no war tax on the ether,,. 


laudunum or shellac, used to give it 
the necessary belt. 

Most of the charter members of the 
nose painters and elbow benders’ asso- 
ciation have switched to something 
more economical and are now mixing 
heroin, ketschup and Fuller’s earth 
with a jolt of coffee in an effort to dis- 
cover some new combination that will 
alleviate the old yen for the alkey. 

If a guy staggers nowadays he is 
immediately given a tail by the local 
opperkays who suspect him of being an 
absconding bank cashier or a grifter 
who has just made a big touch. The 
peasants can’t even approach it and 
it has finelly taken rank with that 
other sport of kings, the gong. ° 

In fact, a guy can skip a.couple of 
drunks now and buy enough Li Yung 
to scar up his hips for a life time. 
This explains the numerous pairs of 
feet seen protruding from the windows 
of hotels and apartment houses this 
season. It’s the open season for cooks 
and a good chef can take the book 
and lay out his own route. 

Most of the gin mill owners are busy 
these days lookin’ up the dope on boat 
trips to Cuba and Florida, for they 
have grabbe@*tnough jack in the past 
few months to put them in the leisure 
class right up beside the munition 
manufacturers. Those James Brothers 
who hock your egg and blanket when 
you blast into the cabarettes or hoteis 
and then bee you a days’ pay when you 
come to ile them out. 

Another new form of amusement, in- 
vented by the alkey kings, is the cou- 
vert charge. This is a stick up where 
you have to pay a guy for the privi- 
lege of comin’ into his slab and gam- 
blin’ with his chef as to whether you'll 
get ptomaine poisoning or not. If you 
get it, they add it to the check. 

After the couvert and the hat boys 
have pushed you around, if you have 
any starch left in the right britch you 
can prepare to get it out when the 
waiter brings you the bad news. If 
you’re absent minded you will prob- 
ably think. that your landlord has lo- 
cated you and is demanding the rent, 
but if you don’t want the garcon to 
peg you for a college professor or some 
other species of a pauper, you better 
get it out and lay it down. 

Guess what has become of the hoof- 
ers who used to. make a nice living 
vamping broads by exhibiting their 
trick legs during the “society dance” 


craze. Most of the poor devils have 
had to go to work. One of the cruel- 
est cases heard of is the experience 
one had when forced to go unmani- 
cured for four days. 


We hear a lot of gab about the abuse 
of personal liberty and the poor man 
who has invested his all in a booze 
bazaar, only to have it snatched away 
hy a heartless government, but never 
a word about the poor yegg who 
spends a life time cultivating a 100% 
proof thirst, and who must inhale the 
fermoldhyde they are selling now, or 
wean his aching tonsils and massage 
his thorax with buttermilk or orange- 
ade. 


What a tough break this arid spell 
has been for the “theatres! Try and 
get in one without giving six months’ 
notice. You will find the house sold 
out for the next nine years to saloon 
keepers, thirsty tourists on their way 
to Cuba, or candy manufacturers. Its 
the open season for S. R. O. signs, and 
the “Great Joseph Ginsburg” could 
pack *em in if he could grab a gym- 
nasium near or on Broadway. 

The Broadway hotels are also easy 
to handle. If you are suffering from 
obesity you will find’ room hunting a 
sure cure for it. One guy got rich 
by grabbin’ an option on a hat rack 
and rafflin’ it to homeless wayfarers. 
Six sailors just out of the Navy beat 
the nut by leasing a hallway and kip- 
pin’ in their hammocks. 

“Everybody is wonderin’ what is to 
become of the poor bartenders, but 
those who don’t retire on the reefin, 
they have been givin’ the bosses in the 
last few months, will find ready jobs 
in drug stores as poison dispensers. 
They are experienced drug mixers, for 
some of the crude oil they have been 
concocting the last year would defy 
the efforts of a batch of government 
chemists to analyze. 

It has hurt the boxing clubs for the 
wise gees don’t bother taking that long 
hike to Jersey, they have found better 
action close to home. A ringside seat 
in any barroom will provide all the 
battles craved by the most rabid fan. 

We should develop a great gang of 
surgeons as a result of the war and 
prohibition. The hospitals have been 
so busy that if you get goaled in a 
ginmill these days, you can’t go to a 
hospital—the speculators have grabbed 
all the cots. j 

At the Museum of Natural History 
they are preparing a glass case which 
will contain one quart bottle of the 
precious cause of all these words and 
one cork. It~-will be labeled “1918 
P. P.,” and the custodian expects that 
future generations will derive great 
satisfaction from speculating upon 
their uses. If the early Dutch settlers 
who bought Manhattan Island from 
the Indians for a few quarts were alive 
to-day, they might suspect that they 
didn’t gyp the poor saps. 

Up in the mountains of Harlem the 
stills are operating and the Kentuck- 
ians have nothing on those guys. They 
can take a pint of shoe polish and a 
yard of dry ice and produce a brand 
of liquor that would make the cham- 
pion checker player of the Y. M. C. 
A. challenge Jack, Dempsey to a fin- 
ish fight under a tin umbrella on an 
August day in Gehenna., 

Mother’s home made pies and cook- 
ies are a thing of the past, and now 
it’s mothers’ home made brandy or 
mothers’ home made booze, and the 
grils of the future if they want to 
duck the maiden state will save those 
recipes as though they were radium. 

The song writers of the future won't 
be writing about “Grandmothers’ Old 
Fashioned Frock,” but “Grandmoth- 
er’s Old Private Stock” will be the 
theme to get the money with. The 
younger generation won't know what 
it’s all about, but we old timers will 
lick our lips in appreciation and 
explain to the children that it brings 
back memories of days when you could 
drink whisky and beer, and smoke 
cigarettes and watch beautiful women 
shimmy, without getting your card 
O. K’@ by the chief of police or the 
president of the Your Lucky You're 
Allowed to Breathe Society. 

The only way to beat the Sahara 
atmosphere which will descend upon 
us on or about January the sixteenth 
is to buy in on ten per cent of the 
cellars of some of the Senators and 
Congressmen who voted for prohibi- 
tion or hire a slab in the morgue and 
give yourself up. 

I'll say the Kaiser started something. 

Con. 
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VARIETY 


WITH WILD ANIMALS FOR YEARS 


Tif ability to subdue and train wild 
animals is not a gift, such as the pos- 
session of a natural singing voice, or 
some similar inherent personal attrib- 
ute, as popularly supposed. On the 
contrary the handling of wild animals 
is a decidedly simple matter, accord- 
ing to Dolores Vallecita, who has 
trained the wildest of them for 19 
years, and who is therefore amply 
qualified to discuss the subject as an 
expert. Take it from Miss Vallecita, 
all you have to do if you want to train 
the toughest beasts of the jungle, is 
to make them behave. Putting a troupe 
of five leopards through their paces, 
is just as easy~if you can just get 
Vallecita’s viewpoint—as making a pet 
black and tan stand up on his hind 
legs and beg. . 

That Vallecita’s angle on wild animal 
training should be taken with, a grain 
of salt, and ihat she is inclined to 
under-rate her talents probably 
through modesty, unusual in show 
business becomes evident from the fact 
that she has never had a competitor 
or imitator in vaudeville, there being 
but one other woman wild animal 
trainer who started about the same 
time as Vallecita. 

Prior to 1900 Miss Vallecita had 
never handled a wild animal. She was 
living in Natchez, Mississippi, her birth 
place at the time, and raised Shetland 
ponies as a business proposition, This 
brought her in contact with circus 
people, to whom she sold her stock. 
During the course of a business deal 
with a circus man one day, Vallecita 
became interested in a pair of pumas, 
which the showman agreed to sell her 
at a bargain. The puma is variously 
known as the jaguar, wildcat and 
mountain lion, and is celebrated for its 
general all round cussedness and the 
honor of having the meanest disposi- 
tion of any of the cat tribe. A leopard 
and ar. African lion were added, and 


the job lot assortment of beasts 
shipped to Vallecita’s home in Nat- 
chez. 


Making a practical test of her theory 
that all you have to do is “make ’em 
behave” Vallecita placed the happy 
family in an iron barred cage-and pro- 
ceeded to teach them individually and 
collectively how to jump. through 
hoops, play dead, etc. The liog was 
tractable enough but the pumas and 
leopard seemed to have some ancient 
grudge to settle. For the first week 
or two Vallecita spent most of her time 
pulling the scrappers apart. 

Looking back through the 19 odd 
years that have elapsed since her in- 
itial entry into a cage-full of wild 
animals, Vallecita dimly recalls that 
she was a trifle nervous, but not half 
so up-set as she would be today if a 
mouse suddenly popped into view in 
her dressing room. After.the shock of 
the first plunge had died away, it was 
pie for the embryo trainer. Within 
three months the pumas, leopard and 
lion were sufficiently proficient to ap- 
pear with Vallecita, as an act with the 
Sells-Floto Circus. She remained with 
this outfit for two seasons, the only 
circus she ever appeared with. From 
1903 until 1905, Vallecita played parks 
and out door shows in the west, mak- 
ing her debut in the east at Austin 
& Stone’s Museum, Boston, in the 
spring of 1905. 

It was the first mixed group" of its 
kind to be handied in the east by a 
woman and the act broke the house 
record for receipts at Austin & 
Stone’s during the opening week. The 
engagement was extended to three 
months, following which Vallecita came 
to New York and packed ’em in for 
eight weeks at Huber’s Museum, where 
she also smashed a record or two. But 
breaking museum records and breaking 
into high class vaudeville was some- 
thing else again, and Vallecita finally 
decided to return to Denver, where 


she had established a residence, and 
dope out an animal act that would 
bring home the bacon in the two-a-day. 

Accordingly ‘in Sept., 1905, Vallecita 
purchased five leopards, and evolved 
the act she is now doing in the Keith 
houses. For two months the leopards 
were housed and trained in a room on 
one of the upper floors of the old 
Windsor Hotel, Denver. The man- 
agement naturally kept mum about the 
animal training stunt going on daily 
and none of the 600 guests was the 
wiser, until shortly before Vallecita 
was ready to open with her new act. 
When the guests eventually discovered 
the presence of the menagrie, instead 
of showing fear, many insisted on giv- 
ing the animals the once over at close 
quarters, and Vallecita had her own 
troubles in shooing the curious ones 
away. 


“Grace?” who is 18 years old, the eldest 
of the five leopards and the sole re- 
maining one of the original quintet, 
btlonged to the late Bob Fitzsimmons, 
the heavyweight champ when she was 
a cub, and “Grace” never seems to 
have gotten over it. This is the larg- 
est leopard of the group and the one 
which growls a bit when forced to do 
her stunts against her will. She won't 
enter the cage for exercise unless it is 
unoccupied by the others. Grace is de- 
cidedly exclusive, carrying herself as a 


real prima donna, and refusing to work | 


unless she is placed in the largest 
travelling cage between shows. This 
is a sort of star dressing room, and 
each of the animals evince an astound- 
ing knowledge qf the fact by showing 
unmistakable signs of pleasure when 
placed in it once in a while when 
Grace is being exercised. “Cuba” is 
eight years old and the baby of the 
act. She got her name when bought 
from a travelling showman in Cuba, 
while Vallecita was playing there. 
Cuba has a good disposition but Vic- 
toria is very tricky and always looking 
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Her act all set, Vallecita brought the 
troupe to New York to try for the big 
vaudeville houses. Like most success- 
ful vaudevillians she experienced great 
difficulty in getting in, the managers 
explaining they like the idea of a five- 
leopard act but were afraid it would 
prove too sensational for women and 
children. Percy William, after sev- 
eral parleys consented to try the turn 
at the old Brooklyn Music Hall, later 
the Gotham, in East New York. The 
turn went over and through Williams’ 
recommendation was booked for all the 
first class houses shortly after. This 
was in December, 1905. The act has 
since played the big time here each 
season continuously, with the exception 
of 1907-8 when Vallecita toured the 
world, appearing in London, Berlin, 
South Africa, etc. Another home sea- 
son was shortened a few weeks six 
years ago, for a run at the principal 
vaudeville house in Havana, Cuba. 

The leopards like their human breth- 
ren in show business are inclined to 
be very temperamental at times. 


for a chance to slip something over, 
either on the keepers, Vallecita or the 
rest of the troupe. Victoria is 10 years 
old and the only one Vallecita feels 
she has to watch while in the cage, 
despite that “Tom,” one of the males 
has a man killing “rep.” Tom came 
from the Hagenback-Wallace show. 
He is eight years old and as playful 
as a kitten. Notwithstanding this out- 
ward show of good nature Tom is re- 
puted to be a bad actor, and is cred- 
ited with having killed, one of the 
Hagenback keepers about five years 
ago. Tom’s chief pleasure is to start 
something as soon as he gets in the 
cage and let the others fight it out, 
while he looks on. “Chico,” also a 
male, is 10 years of age and was with 
the Ferrari outfit until three years 
ago. 

All of the leopards in common have 
a dislike for any kind of dogs, and men 
or women in the audience wearing furs. 
If the leopards are going through their 
routine and a person enters the theatre 
clad in a fur trimmed garment, the 


animals frequently “yt all further pro- 
ceedings and watch the fur-robed pa- 
tron until he or she is seated. This is 
accounted for by the fact of the an- 
imals being naturally carnivorous, an 

possessing an acute sense of smell. The 
fur brings back the craving for animal 
flesh inbedded in the brains of leopards 
and other savage members of the cat 
tribe from the time they are born. 

- The rustling of a program in the 
audience or loud noise off stage will 
also serve to distract their attention 
when they are about to attempt one 
of the more difficult tricks of the 
routine. Vallecita has never been abie 
to use a spot light on the animals, since 
they became frightened at the explos- 


ion of a pan of magnesia while having 


their pictures taken in Chicago several 
years ago. 

All have an aversion to brass music 
but are strong for reeds and strings. 
They don’t like the jazz stuff at all, 
but are keen for the piano and have 
certain favorite tunes they will re- 
spond to quickly during rehearsals. 

When rehearsing new tricks Vallecita 
often gets excellent results by playing 
operatic music between times in the 
cage while the animals are resting. 
This serves to quiet them also when 
they become restless. Certain colors 
such as bright red are not strongly 
favored by the leopards. They always 
know when it is time to go on the 
stage and apparently fully understand 
and appreciate applause. 


In her 19 years of public appearances © 


Vallecita has received an occasional 
scratch from some of the more ugly 
tempered beasts she has handled, but 
has always managed to put them in 
their place at the first sign#*of unruly 
conduct. 

-- Vallecita’s leopards are quite as fam- 
iliar to the natives of Ceylon, Arabia, 
Egypt, Australia and Monte Carlo as 


they are to vaudeville patrons along - 


the routes of the Keith and Orpheum 
cities and scored one of the biggest 
hits of their career in their native 
country, India, 

In addition to holding a record for 
consecutive seasonal bookings on the 
Keith and Orpheum Circuits, Vallecita 
also bears the distinction of being the 
only wild animal act to play the Col- 
iseum in London, and at the present 
time is the sole wild animal turn on 
the Keith time circuit. . 


CANADIAN STAGE-HANDS 
REBELLANT. 


Toronto, Dec. 20. 

At a recent meeting of District No. 
ll, I. A. T. S. E.,, comprising Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
a bomb was sprung in the form of an 
announcement by the officials that 
they would seek retaliation for recent 
action by the U. S. immigration offi- 
cials in refusing Canadian stage hands 
admission to the U. S. under the Alien 


Labor Law. In plain English, they 
mean that if this practice is not 
stopped they wil try to influence 


Canadian immigration officials to re- 
fuse to allow any American 
hands to enter Canada with traveling 
shows. This would make it necessary 
for every traveling attraction to hire 
a Canadian crew for the period they 
played in Canada. ; 

_Interviewed by a VARIETY representa- 
tive, Chafles O’Donnell, of Toronto. 
secretary treasurer of District No. 11, 
intimated that a conference had been 
held with the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration at Ottawa in 
which a lot of documentary evidence 
was introduced to show that there is 
actual discrimination against Canadian 
members of the Alliance crossing the 
border. Mr. O’Donnell further inti- 
mated that under the existing laws of 
Canada, retaliation could be resorted 
to, and if the discrimination continued 
there was no doubt that this course 
would be pursued. 

Coincident with this statement is the 
published forecast of the government’s 
action in*promising to stop all im- 
migration of skilled mechanics into 
Canada this winter. 
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SMALL TIME—AND OTHER THINGS 


By STAN STANLEY 


In the lobby of the Hotel Brewster, 
Boston, I met Jack Donahue (formerly 
Donahue and Stewart) now with “An- 
gel Face,” a production. I was just 
in the act of putting a Corona band on 
a nickel cigar, when I grasped his out- 
stretched hand, and he said, “I used 
to do that too, have one of mine, I’m 
tired of carrying it around.” 

‘Then the questions fiew. The most 
unkind one was, “Oh,*you play the Or- 
pheum tomorrow,” then they ail 
hummed, “Oh how I hate to get up in 
the morning.” By now Ben Bernie 
and a lot o1 big performers joined in. 
Jay Gould, a young snip, had a lot to 
say. He said: “Il might have money 
in the bank but the doctor will get it 
soon.” 

Arthur Whitlaw said, “They are 
young yet, let them talk, remember 
youth must have its fun.” 

“What fun do you have, you old, old 
A. K.?” said Arthur Havel. 

“The theatres are beautiful and the 
managers are very agreeable,” I re- 
marked. 

“They've got to be,” chimed in Ben. 

“How do you stop a show?” asked a 
lot of others. (Some song pluggers 
joined us). 

So I spoke as follows: 

“Get ready to exit on nothing, enter, 
walk to centre, have a partner exit, 
you bow motion to partner to enter 
but exit, have him enter quickly, he 
bows, you enter, bow, look towards 
him, he is gone, exit. Lights out, flash 
next act’s card; keep orchestra vamp- 
ing. Then lights up and enter, make a 
speech or bow, but look at partner as 
if you would do something else, then 
exit. Lights out. Then enter, talk to 
audience, in dark. Such lines like: 
‘the next act is good. Good-bye, we 
will see you in the Waldorf.’ (Or any 
local short arm eaterry). The best 
acts come on later. If you like ovr act 
tell the manager. We should get more 
money. We should get the most money 
in this show, We will ask for more 
nioney. You're got a good orchestra 
here. ‘East Lynn’ next week, or tomor- 
row. Come around to our hotel and 
see us sitting in the window.” 

Do You Like the Small Time? 

“You don’t like it, but when you've 
had real cream, and get condensed milk 
you know the difference, but when 
there is no cream to get you're glad 
to take the condensed milk. You ac- 
custom yourself to conditions and just 
fold yourself into the picture. 

When Mr. Albee made his statement 
that the actor should play where he 
gets the most money, that statement 
opened the gates for a lot of acts. 
At first it was quite hard waiting 
around for the supper show. Then on 
Saturdays and Sundays the four shows. 

“The bad feature of the small time 
are the holdovers. About 30 per cent. 
or more of the audience on the extra 
show days are children and elderly 
men and women. Apparently their 
week’s work is over and they want 
relaxation ; that accounts for those who 
go to sleep on you. They come early 
and stay late. They make the theatre 
their home. Some bring along their 
lunch. This element don’t laugh as 
heartily on your second appearance as 
on your first. The supper show is the 
same idea. I beat them to it now. 
I change my gags and do different busi- 
ness on the supper show. The result 
is shown on the next show as we are 
practically new again. The stick overs 
are either out by now or they are all 
tired out from sitting. This evil could 
be eliminated by making so many rows 
of seats to be vacated at the conclusion 
of the show. This. bunch gets out 
and makes room for those in back. 


This would assure half a new house 
any way. The check system is a good 
thing, if they can spare ten minutes 
in collecting them. Also the first ten 


rows should be reserved as a lot of 
children get down front and stay there. 
The deaf old guy has to see. The talk 
he has no chance to hear as he can’t 
get down front. The fellow who can 
buy a reserved seat will get out after 
he’s seen the show. 

“A lot of times I’m talking in the 
aisle and some one sits in my seat, 
naturally, I get a laugh at his expense. 

From my observation I don’t see 
where the small time hurts a per- 
former. Providing he is billed big, as 
he is a big act on it. Most of the 
Loew houses get 50 cents down in 
front. A big time show is not made up 
of one act. People go to the small 
time because of the price and then 
again it has in the program what they 
crave or they wouldn’t go there. They 
know they will get their money’s worth 
and are satisfied if they only get two 
turns that hits their fancy, but they 
get accustomed to a small time: show 
and never go in a larger theatre. 

For argument’s sake suppose the pa- 
tron was never in a big time theatre, 
or weaned away. Suppose an act, 
prominent on the small time was billed 
sufficiently large enough to attract his 
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Wish you a Freeport Xmas and a Long Isl- 
and New Year. 
“Our successful employment agent, THOS. J. 
FITZPATRICK. 


eye on a big time program. It’s natural 
he would go in to see what kind of an 
act the performer was doing as his 
common sense would tell him he would 
see something different than what he 
witnessed in the smaller priced house. 
When the act came on he would be 
agreeably surprised to notice the act 
was different. He might not know the 
big time star but the little fellow he 
never forgets. 
Advantages of the Small Time. 


If the small time was a drawback 
why is it that so many acts play Proc- 
tor’s Fifth Avenue and the next week 
go to Keith’s Palace? 

The supper shows afford the act a 
chance to break in material, which 
they never would take a chance on in 
a larger house. A theatre patron sees 
a show at the Fifth Avenue, knows 
before hand he will get a good show 
as most of the acts have appeared at 
the Palace some time or another. They 
must have standard names on those 
bills to attract. The people of New 
York City know most of the acts and 
are wised up on show business in gen- 
efal as so many performers live in 
New York. They talk and the lay- 
man profits by what he hears. When 
he goes to a small time show he looks 


for a standard act’s name. A standard 
act is one that can repeat in a house 
every six months or more. That makes 
him remember the act. 

I tried a lot of things on supper 
shows that I never would dared other- 
wise. -I found out I was a bad singer 
also a bad dancer. The houses out o 
New York run the same but the audi- 
ences are easier, for comedy acts, as 
a rule. 

For dancing and anything of a sight 
nature it is tougher. The keynote is 
laughter. Very few acts go the same 
all over. . 

Parish and Peru are an exception. 
A manager to open a show with them 
sacrifices an applause act. Number 
four and that style of an act builds a 
show up for. the sketch. It means ap- 
plause. On second it means just a 
start, and the applause is so evident 
the acts of a lighter nature suffer by 
comparison. If every actor doing a 
sight specialty would try to inject one 


new trick every month it wouldn’t be- 


long before managers would be play- 
ing them back sooner. 
Comedy acts from my observation try 
new stuff every show, also singers 
change a lot. In acrobatics a trick is 
a trick. Soon as one fellow gets a new 
one, the rest learn it. So they all are 
about the same, see one, see all. That 
could be killed if a bunch get together 
and agree to leave each other’s tricks 
alone. Thirty couid do that easily. 


Protecting Material. 


It can only be modified. The N. V. 
A. does that. It cannot be permanently 
stopped. 

Every gag pulled at the Palace is 
either printed.in the “American” or 
“World,” some time later. Everyone 
is looking for the topical gag. That is 
why a jokeeabout prohibition is told 
by different performers around the 
country in different parts. 

One actor hears a joke in New York 
or in a bill he’s on. He telegraphs it 
or writes it to a friendly actor in the 
West, who reciprocates. That kills 
the gag in a month. That is why a 
lot of performers never brave a New 
York audience for fear of the original 
having done it before him. That is 
why we have some wonderful out of 
town acts. Comparison never hurts 
any one, neither has an old gag—it 
belongs to. the fellow who gets away 
with it. ‘ 

I hit on a happy thought last season 
to get material and a little free adver- 
tising. I announced from the stage 
that I would pay any one in the audi- 
ence a dollar for a story, piece of 
comic poetry or any suggestion where- 
by I could interpolate it into my act. 
Also I ran an ad in the daily papers 
to the same effect. I even paid as high 
as five dollars for a joke that was as 
old as the hills but it stimulated inter- 
est in my act and myself. I would pay 
the sender from the stage. I had a 
night fixed to pay off, reading same 
from stage, using a committee of per- 
formers and stage hands to be the jury 
and fixing the price for joke. I ob- 
tained a lot of gags this way that no 
writer could give me as some were 
original. 

At the Alhambra last year I read a 
gag off and instantly a _ galleryite 
yelled, “Al Herman told that.” Then 
a voice more resonant yelled, “Where 
did he get it?” Naturally this was a 
laugh, but it has a meaning. The one 
they hear tell it first they give credit. 
Then on the other hand, say an artist 
has a new idea for an act and he puts 
it on. The public like it, the manager 
likes it, then‘another actor likes it and 
he takes it bodily or builds around it. 
Finally a Variety reviewer sees it and 
in Variety it reads, “So and So is doing 
an act identically like No Name.” 
The original performer reads Variety, 
he sees the article, then he notifies the 
N. V. A., it sends a committee; they 
pass judgment on the guilty act, their 
word goes whether it’s a copy or not 
and inform the act. If the, act isn’t a 
direct steal it goes on unmolested 
but in the event it is a steal it is told 
to take it out. If it doesn’t the book- 


ing offices are told of it and a man- 
ager is held responsible if he plays the 
act and is liable to a suit of damages 
by the artist. Most acts nowadays 
copyright their acts. It only costs one 
dollar if it is dialogue. If business is 
interpolated in the dialogue you can 
sue just the same and collect, but first 
the guilty one must be notified. Most 
artists know what is an original story 


_as well as all have most of the joke 


books and the Sunday papers. 

Artists now all try to get something 
they can be identified with. Many will 
not use an old gag if they have heard 
someone else tell. it. 

My act I got from boosting on the 
Nuts, with the Sun Bros. Circus in 
1906. The next year I did a silly 
kid with Jack Wolf, Billiard Table Act. 
Wolf Bros. In the summer of 1918 we 
were rubbing the streets in Savannah 
for the traction company. At nights 
our hay wagon was put on the lawn of 
‘Thunderbolt Park, and we did a bound- 
ing act as we did on the street corners 
during the day. We advertised the 
Park by day. 

Going along I found new material so 
the act is different every time I repeat. 
By playing the same style of an act so 
long the public became acquainted with 
the style of it and it is very difficult 
for an act to take it bodily. 

The proof of the pudding ‘is this:- 
be fair, don’t take anything, word for 
word. If you have to do a thing, get 
a different theme; it makes opposition. 
My situations were never written they 
happened and what I know to be orig- 
inal I’ve copywrited. Lately I haven't 
been so creative so I’m a dirty pirate 
like a lot of others. I’d like to be fair 
but managers aren’t so wonderfully 


- bright that they can remember each 


individual act, but the N. V. A. does 
and Variety’s Protective Department. 
No matter what you do, boys, some 
will trace it back to so and so. ~ 

The only way to stop each of us 
cribbing, so to speak, is to have a list 
of comedians promise one another not 
to use anything that the other should 
be using or might do later. Those in- 
terested can write Variety and we will 
let Sime do the rest. Those who would 
agree would be at the mercy of the 
other element that I’ve written of in 
the first part of this. Call it what you 
may but there is a lot of truth outside 
of “Jim Jam Jems.” 

Playing the Small Time you earn 
your money. The only advantage is 
this: you can be away from a played 
out territory and you can get new stuff, 
The longer you are away the worse 
you get or if you’re under cover, you 
learn some thing new. : 

Keep changing, boys, and don’t let 
old age catch up with you without a 
nickie im the bank. All you have to 
sell in show business is time: No work, 
no money, age creeping slowly on, new 
blood beating you to it. 
are is the survival of the fit- 

st. 

All your hats are in the ring. It’s 
dog eat dog. If you don’t believe it, 
watch some headliners rehearse. 


CORRESPONDENT’S OPINION 
BILLED. 


New. Orleans, Dec. 20. 

This city. has been plastered by 
Arthur White, manager of the Or- 
pheum, With an opinion uttered by O. 
M. Samuel, VARIETY’s Ioca] correspond- 
ent, on the merit of the act of Harry 
Watson, Jr., current at the house. 

Mr. Samuel said he thought Watson 
had the funniest act in vaudeville. Mr. 
White thereupon ordered thousands of 
hangers, one-sheets, three-sheets and 
24-sheets, billing them all over town, 


each sheet containing the Samuel ob- 
servation and merftion of his connec- 
tion with VARIETY, 

It is doubtful if there has ever been 
anywhere a similar display of an 
opinion credited to a correspondent of 
a theatrical weekly. 
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STAGE PRODUCTIONS 


“My mind is a cancer.” That is the 
expression Morris Gest used when 
asked to explain his insatiate ambition 
to stage big productions. “Like a can- 
cer,” he continued, “every year it 
seems to expand. Let me assure you 
that putting by big spectacles and great 
productions is sure death and am 
wondering what’s it all means. 

“*‘Aphrodite’ is an example. I’ve 
been working on it since 1914. When 
actual preparations for its presentation 
were under way, it meant slavery. Its 
premiere came only after months and 
months of slavery. The heart-aches 
the expenditure of nervous energy an 
terror of not knowing whether the 
long,grueliing effort would result in a 


‘ing firm ever accomplished. 


the same time than any other produc- 
he big 
productions which we have done began 
with ‘The Whip.’ Then in succession 
came “The Wanderer,’ ‘Chu Chin Chow’ 
and ‘Aphrodite,’ with ‘Mecca’ and ‘The 
Light of the World’ to come. 

“It’s a curious thing that our big 
spectacles have given American audi- 
ences visions of famed old capitals of 
the East. ‘The Wanderer’ was set in 
Babyion, ‘Chu Chin Chow’ had its set- 
ting in Bagdad, ‘Aphrodite’ is scened 
in old Alexandria, and locales of ‘Mec- 
ca’ will be Cairo and Mecca, Arabia.” 

Mr. Gest’s mention of men who pro- 
duced the big things of the stage in 
their day, having passed on through 
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failure and the consequent throwing 
of 600 people out of employment, have 
been far greater than the actual money 
expense entailed. In putting on ‘Aph- 
rodite’ I lost 19 pounds in weight. 
There were times when food had to be 
pushed down my throat. Now that 
it’s all over I am still wondering what 
it all means. Certainly it isn’t the 
money to be made. Right now after 
staging a group of big things, I am 
poorer than I was 15 years ago—cer- 
tainly poorer in health. 

“That’s why I say this thing of big 
production is sure death. It killed 
Grau, it killed Abbey, it killed Schoeffel 
& Grau, Conried and Oscar Hammer- 
stein. Right now Campanini is des- 
perately ill and I lay it to the worry 
nad soul-pulling efforts in putting big 
things on the stage. 

“With ‘Aphrodite’ out of the way, as 
you know, I am already fast on the 
way to producing ‘Mecca’ which will be 
ready in a couple of months. ‘Mecea’ 
is to be the biggest spectacle scenically 
than any that F. Ray Comstock and 
I have done. It will be bigger than 
‘Chu Chin Chow’ and much bigger than 
‘Aphrodite. The latter has two big 
sets. ‘Mecca’ will have five or six. 


“When ‘Mecca’ will have been pro- . 


duced the firm of Comstock & Gest will 
have more big productions running at 


the worry attendant to their efforts, 
is perhaps poetic but not quite the fact. 
All reached a ripe old age as averages 
go and the last to depart, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, did many big things and ap- 
proximated in years the threescore and 
ten of life’s span. Mr. Gest was much 
in the confidence of the older Ham- 
merstein and absorbed much of that 
genius’ angle of vision, but he has to 
date been more practical in his en- 
deavors as shown by the clean score 
of successes in his big productions. 

Figuring the start of the last decade 
when Klaw & Erlanger put on the per- 
ennial “Ben Hur> no producing firm 
has approached the success of the Gest 
output. In them$F. Ray Comstock has 
been interested, but the ideas and the 
actual production were entirely in 
Gest’s hands. For some reason K. & E. 
did not again mount a big spectacle, 
though men closely associated with 
them did. George C. Tyler did “The 
Garden of Allah,” “Joseph and His 
Brethren” and “The Daughter of 
Heaven.” But one of these was a real 
success when considered productions 
on a big scale are winners in the pro- 
portion of about one in three. Never- 
theless, Tyler has come forth again 
as one of the most active producers 
and is scoring a big success with plays 
not of the spectacle type. 


NEGRO 


MUSIC 


By J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 


Thanks to “Variety” for space to say 
a word about the colored performer, 
the unique postiion he has held in 
the world of entertainment for more 
than a half century, when, with his 
slave songs, work songs and “Darkey 
Pastimes” he was the source of amuse- 
ment despite his hard trials under serv- 
ile conditions on the plantations of his 
own Southland. 

From the old Negro folk songs “No- 
body Knows the Trouble I see,” “Steal 
Away to Jesus,” “Peter Go Ring Dem 
Bells,” “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
and hundreds of others, came the lift 
of the home fire and minstrel songs 
of long ago. 

Composers of many of the oid popu- 
lar songs like “Way Down Upon the 
Swannee River,” “In the Evening By 
the Moonlight,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” and others of more recent 
typé, received their inspiration for 
these songs through the environment 
of the musical atmosphere surround- 


" ing the American slave, his songs, his 


sayings and his dances. - 

When the opportunity came, he 
proved himself a worthy performer, 
and excelled in minstrelry. He has 
ever been found an easy subject in the 
creation of mirth and melody, fun and 
folly. 

Following the lines of the old Negro 
jubilee song “Walk Together Children, 
Don’t You Get Weary, There’s a Great 
Camp Meeting in the Promised Land,” 
he has come along striving and 
struggling all the way, keeping abreast 
in the procession of progress, and has 
Ween received with enthusiastic ap- 
proval for this God-given talent. 

He has produced discoverers of 
story, melody and song, incubators of 
comedy, and jugglers of rhythmic 
movement who have kept the world 
singing, laughing and dancing. While 
many writers of other races have ac- 
centuated his worth by the influence of 
the Negro in his natural gift. 

Returning to the “tonic” of the 
seemingly chronological musical sur- 
vey; obviously, Negro music started in 
Africa. In fact, music had its incep- 
tion in Africa and was known as the 


Mr. Gest’s success as a producer of 
big things has one highly important 
factor which few, if any, of his pre- 
decessors were blessed with. That fac- 
tor is the man’s remarkable ability to 
draw publicity, cleverly directed not on 
himself but upon his theatrical offer- 
ings.. He has expert aid in this valu- 
able avenue, yet it is an admitted fact 
that his personal plans to arouse the 
editorial chair in his behalf rarely fail 
and that because of the ingeniousness 
oi the conception of them. 

David Belasco, his father-in-law, too 
has figured quite a lot in the produc- 
tion activities of Mr. Gest. Invariably 
the wizard has been called in to fur- 
nish the final touches. In the case of 
“Aphrodite” full credit is being given 
Mr. Belasco and through the announce- 
ments from Mr. Gest, one of the best 
tributes to Mr. Gest’s efforts came 
with a second review of “Aphrodite” 
by Alexander Wolcott in the “Times.” 
The critic referred to him as “the Im- 
perial Morris Gest, whom oceans and 
continents are as nothing when there 
is something on the other side of the 
world he happens to want for that be- 
loved stage of his im Central Park 
West.” 


“Sound of the Gods” (so may it be and 
maybe not). Hence, since its distinc- 
tiveness has stamped its characteristics 
so firmly on the public mnid as Negro 
Music or by some of its descendant 
names (of these modern times) such as 
“Coon Songs,” “Rag Time,” “The 
Blues,” and its present phase “Jazz,” 
we wonder who will be the Columbus 
to discover a new christening for the 
musical offspring of the American 
Negro Folk Song 

ften has the writer been asked, 
“What is Negro music?” “What is” 
Rag Time and Jazz Syncopation?” 
“How do you account for the com- 
plicated rhythm, yet, always with a 
positive accent, its plaintive melodies, 
mournful humming, and frequent cad- 
ence of its sudden rush into joyous 
captiviting swing?” 

The writer mgkes an attempt to ex- 
plain by saying the triple rhythmic 
counterpoint found in Negro music 
might have started when old Uncle 
Ned took his banjo down from the 
wall and began strumming one tune 


and humming another, while Aunt,j 


Mandy clapped her hands against the 
alternating beat with her feet, and Ras- 
tus danced to the rhythmic measured 
variations all around the old barn floor. 
The writer’s final answer to this ques- 
tion is like that of Topsy: “’t jes’ 
grew. dat’s all.” 3 

Those who have given studious 
thought to Negro music find that its 
scope lends to unlimited development, 
its moods are many. Sorrow, joy, 
hope, sometimes despair, sometimes 
happiness—all—are found in the old 
Negro spirituals. 

His song of faith and plantation 
melodies have been sung in the great- 
est concert halls of Europe and Amer- 
ica, receiving. the highest commend- 
ation from the best music critics, and 
greeted with hearty acceptance by the 
thousands of audiences who listened 
to their unusual harmonies. 

It is just at this point I call to 

mind a personal incident which bears 
upon the title of this article. When, 
only a few days after the close of the 
war. The phone rang—placing the re- 
ceiver to his ear, I recognized the voice 
to be that of Commodore M. S. Bent- 
ham, he straightway answered with 
“Hello, Mr. Beatham—Commodore, I 
mean.” 
_ “Hello, Rosamond, now that the war 
is over you will be winding up your 
war work. Drop in and see me at 
the office.” 

“All right Mr. Bentham, when wilt 
I find you in? It seems that every 
time I’ve called, you were down the 
harbor doing coast guard duty on Ad- 
miral Usher's staff.” 

“Come in tomorrow at eleven, you 
will find me here.” 

When I called at the office on the 
follownig day, Mr. Bentham asked me 
what could I offer in a novel way for 
vaudeville. I replied with a counter 
question by asking if it had ever o¢- 
curred to him that most of the popu- 
lar songs heard nowadays and in the 
cays of long ago when “Lsiten to the 
Mockin’ Bird,” “Carve Dat Possum,” 
and many others that were also writ- 
ten by Negro minsters (now forgotten 
by some of us) were the feature songs, 
that their origin came from the old 
plantation slave songs? 

The commodore smiled and_ said 
“That sounds interesting.” “Well,” 
said I, “if the idea is a good one, I 
will build a sort of musical skit based 
on the spirit of the old plantation 
songs and call it “Syncopation.” So 
together with myself, I got five of the 
best singing and playing Negro mu- 
sicians, rehearsed the numbers which I 
had arranged and written, and when it 
was rounded into shape, Mr. Bentham 
reviewed it, and said, “Rosamond, you ™ 
have struck an old idea, and dressed 
it up very nicely in a modern way.” 
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“VARIETY 


SCIENCE ADVERTISING 


By PARISH AND PERU. 


After building a meritorious act 
through mental study, physical prac- 
tice and financial investment which re- 
sulted in quality vaudeville, we have 
spent a lot of time and money in find- 
ing out how to create a demand for 
We were 
not confined to ourselves alone, our 
agent or a few managers among hun- 
dreds. We did not expect our agent 
to do all the selling, we helped him 
along by advertising. When an agent 
is submitting a list of acts, the adver- 
tised one will be chosen without ques- 
tioning its merit and detailed data 
about the act. Advertising will make 
your act salable at all times. You will 
not have any time layoffs, and the time 
filled will more than pay for your ad- 
vertising. When you get a big time 
route let them know about it, the buy- 
ers are busy people and they have no 
time to watch whert each act is 
booked. It is up to you through adver- 
tising to let them know you are pros- 
pering, and it also creates new out- 
side buyers who will be ready to buy 
you when your big bookings expire, 
then you will cash in on your time 
success as a result of your advertis- 
ing efforts. Success is a matter of 
general average and there are times 
when they all have to find outside buy- 


mercial and financial worid. Advertis- 
ing, like aii art is a matter of much 
technical skill plus creative ability, and 
yet it is an art that each artist must 
follow when going into public life. 

Only by advertising can buying 
power be stimulated, and to advertise 
well is to demonstrate the fact that you 
have the goods. Some expense may 
keep a man down, but he who indulges 
in it for advertising is pretty sure 
to keep up, for advertising is a shel- 
tering tree. Actors and actresses: who 
realize the value of publicity know it 
is the very life blood of their cxistence, 
and the more power an act has the 
more it needs advertising as a matter 
of self-preservation. 

Now to be of real value to the read- 
er we will reveal our secrets on “judi- 
cious, constructive advertising,” that 
we have, carried out and lived through 
doing. None of us in life receives 
anything that is worth having ‘save 


through working for it. Effort is the . 


price of success. 

The reader will pardon me for tak- 
ing up his time on this definition of 
knowing and doing in connection with 
this article on advertising and I am 
sure it will be appreciated for adver- 
tising is the result of knowing and do- 
ing and financial investment. 


RIGHT TIME~ 


A BIG-TIME FEATURE 
DIRECTION 


Vil “Rank V 
VI 


ers if they are to progress. Moral: 
Watch yourself go by. Without ad- 


i vertising comes decay, this is not only 


true of the grocer and dry goods mer- 
chant, but equally true of the actor 
and actress. We are not jumping to 
the conclusion that single experiences 
establish rules. Josh Billings says: 
“Different people have different opin- 
ions; that is the reason we have hoss 
races.” 

Advertising is telling who you art, 
where you_are and what you have to 
offer to the world. If nobody knows 
who you are, or what you have to of- 
fer, vou do no business, and the world 
is the loser through givinz you ab- 
sent treatment. Advertising is the 
proper education as to where the thing 


can be found and therefore it is a 
necessity. We all know necessity is 
the mother of invention, necessity is 
ballast. We are part and parcel of 


one another but a little of the kindly 
giue of human brotherhood tnrough 
printers’ ink is needed in order to fas- 
ten us together. This is a vital ques- 
tion. The difficult art of advertising, 
is an art seldom understood by actors, 
actresses and other professionals, and 
in many cases by big men in the com- 


In advertising as in everything else 
it is the deserved reward of those who 
have reaped only as they have sown. 
A good advertisement is proot of the 
power of suggestion and the psychol- 
ogical potency of printers’ ink mixed 


_with brains, hard work and investment, 


and it surely is an investment. As a 
magnet attracts a needie so an adver- 
tisement attracts the reader. Sugges- 
tion creates want and want creates 
buyers. There is a direct connection 
between the suggestion and the buyer, 
but at the same time it is a magnificent 
power for good. Faith, hope and 
advertising covers a multitude of skins. 

There is much pleasure and more 
treasure for the fellow who lives on 
the offensive, who fights for things 
and accomplishes things. Battles are 
won by attacks. All success is always 
on the offensive and not on the de- 
fensive, and advertising is always on 
the offensive. Advertising is an ac- 
tivity of good salesmanship and mem- 
ory is an activity of the mind. The 
gist of memory is a repetition of ac- 
tivities previously put forth. Every 
memory act “dies.” We forget when- 
ever the activity ceases, whenever we 
have not the activity in mind. 


ALTHOFF AND ADVERTISING. 

An advertisement in VARIZETY that 
may carry the advertiser from vaude- 
ville to stardom in the legitimate is 
the advertising story of Charles Alt- 
hoff, now under the management of. 
John L. Golden, and again playing in 
vaudeville. 

Contrary to the customary in ac- 
knowledging source of recognition, 
Mr. Althoff says VARIETY js responsible, 
through his advertisement. Mr. Golden 
when casting “Thunder,” the play he 


produced at the Criterion, New York, 


needed a player for a rube fiddler’s 
role in the piece. No one in the 
Golden office or the dramatic agencies 
could think of any legit to take the 
part. Mr. Golden'recalied having ‘seen 
in VARIETY an advertisement carrying 
a picture of an elderly rube carrying 
a violin under his arm. He looked it 
up. It was Althoff’s, without any ad- 
dress in the advertisement. 

Mr. Golden issued instructions to lo- 
cate Mr. Althoff and that was done 
through the VARIETY office in New 
York. Althoff at the time was home, 
somewhere in New Jersey. He called 
on Mr. Golden, was engaged, made a 
tremendous success in the role, Mr. 
Golden placed him under a long con- 
tract, and Althoff is now again in 
vaudeville, until such time as Mr. 
Golden once more places “Thunder” in 
rehearsal, or, as he told Mr. Althoff, 
can secure a play in which the rube 


‘fiddler will be starred. 


“Advertising pays,” says Mr. Althoff. 
“There was no other way in the world 
that Mr. Golden would have ever 
heard of, known or found me except- 
ing through my VARIETY advertisement. 
Of course I never anticipated a legiti- 
mate engagement from advertising in 
VARIETY but I did make up my mind 
that I had something to sell, an act, 
and the best way to make that known 
was to advertise. I placed an adver- 
tisement in VARIETY, ordering it for six 
months, and when that ran out, I re- 
newed it. That advertising was doing 
me some good. It was there every 
week and it meant something. 

“It didn’t bother me whether I could 
trace results to the advertisement, I 
knew VARIETY was read by everybody 
worth while in the show business, in 
every part of it. I read it myself, why 
shouldn’t others read it. So why 
shouldn’t I advertise in it? 

“And now even though I have se- 
cured more than I ever thought pos- 
sible out of advertising, I want to keep 
it in just the same, and if you will 
give me a good rate for another six 
months, let ’er go.” 

Many interesting happenings through 
advertisements in VARIETY have be- 
come known and probably more there 
are unknown, but of all there has been 
none disclosed to date that can hold 
up to what Mr. Althoff’s results from 
his advertising. 


FIDELITY’S NEWARK BENEFIT. 


The second in a series of benefit 
performances for the Actors Fidelity 
League building fund will be given 
on the evening of Jan. 4, in Newark 
at the Broad Street theatre. It is 
proposed giving an all-star bill. the 
officials so far designated as heads of 
committees including Emily Ann Well- 
man and Holbrook Blinn. 

Ten per cent. of ghe receipts is to 
go the Actor’s Fund, and an addi- 
tional ten per cent. is to be offered to 
some charity specified by the city ad- 
ministration in Newark. 


ANOTHER NATIONAL CLOSED. 

“The Cheer Up Girls,” on the Na- 
tional Burlesque Circuit closed at the 
Columbia, Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 13. 
The closing was on short notice and 
all of the members of the company 
were paid in full. 

A majority of the chorus girls joined 
the burlesque stock at the Academy. 
Pittsburgh. 

Ambark Ali and Michelina Pennitti 
have been engaged for the permanent 
burlesque stock company at the 
Columbia, Rechester. 


A BIT OF A BUDD. 

Writing to this paper, Ruth Budd 
recently explained her athletic prowess 
and how it came about. She said: 

“T started athletic work when a ve 
small child by the doctor’s orders. 
was thin and unhealthy, and have found 
it more beneficial than medicines. 
always try to sleep eight to nine hours, 
eat substantial food and to be happy. 


RUTH BUDD. 


Have always practiced when not work- 
ing, even on sea voyages. Have found 
practice at that time beneficial for 
sea sickness. I do not practice when 
working, only ballet work, as this is 
part athletic work—gives you grace 
and proper hand and foot movements. 

“My health has always been the best; 
aside from accidents I have had very 
little sickness. I swim lots and this 
is very good for the muscles and 
breathing. I take care of my muscles, 
having them massaged with alcohol and 
camphor. This keeps them from get- 
ting so large and strengthens them. 
I am in my seventeenth year doing 
athletic work, and enjoy it as much as 
I did when I started.” 


McMAHON AND DIAMOND PART. 

Helen McMahon retired from the 
McMahon, Diamond and Co. act, fol- 
lowing the turn’s palace engagement 
last week. Miss McMahon and her 
husband, Maurice Diamond, became 
involved in a wordy argument in the 
dressing room, after a night show. re- 
garding how a certain piece of busi- 
ness should be done. This lead to 
Miss McMahon’s refusal to continue 
with the act. 

Diamond and Ethel Rosevere are 
playing as a double this week in 
Youngstown, with a salary deduction 
of one-third ordered by the Keith of- 
fice. 

The remaining 20 or 20 weeks of 
Keith bookings to be played by Mc- 
Mahon, Diamond and Co. were can- 
celled by Maurice Diamond Thursday. 


Hilliam and Gitz-Rice. 

B. C. Hilliam and Gitz-Rice have 
taken offces together. An announce- 
ment of their partnership also said 
they had in preparation two plays, one 
of which was “shortly to be produced 
in London and the other here.” All 
their work will not be in collaboration. 


Empire, Montreal, Still Dark. 
Montreal, Dec. 20. 

The announcement that the Empire 
was to open with musical comedy this 
month, has not so far materialized. 
The house is still dark and those con- 
nected with the theatre have not been 
advised as to the opening. 
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VARIETY 


THE REAL GREENWICH VILLAGE 


What is the reality behind ail the 
sham and pretence that goes collec- 
tively by the name of Greenwich Vil- 
lage? What of the dear old town? 
What of its gay, gay people? What 
is the truth about them? Where do 
they get off? 

Is all that is said of them true? Are 
they the mad adventurers they are 


them till their idea is salable at so 
much net—Bernard Gallant, no less. 
Bernard Gallant today is the fact 


“worth noting about New York’s sweet 


nest of naughtiness known to the wide 
world as Greenwich Village. Frank 
Harris lives there. We haven’t for- 
gotten that, nor have the ‘illustrious 
names of Theodore Dreiser, Max East- 


SS 


Mae—WILTON SISTERS—Rose 


Late of “THE LITTLE WHOPPER” 
Now ypiaying KEITH CIRCUIT 


made out to be? In that sanded arena 
where hypocrisy breaks a lance with 
graft and calls the slaughter politics, 
are they soldiers or gladiators? Are 
they sincerely radical—in other words, 
armed to reform the world—or merely 
children, affected, theatrical, making 
their playhouse gestures for visitors 
to see? This last is a safe assumption. 
When the final benediction is spoken, 
the ultimate word recited, and we all 
file into the jury box of Heaven, surely 
the joint judgment of all of us on us 
all will be that we have been merely 
performers and all the world’s a stage. 

So it is not “knocking” the village 
to declare it a show shop and to de- 
scribe the show. What show particu- 
larly? Well, take your choice, but if 
you are looking for the reality behind 
the “bunk,” the sham and pretence, 
the curtain should rise for you in this 
year of the wage slave, 1920, not upon 
scenes of wild abandon, of revelry and 
near-beer, of artists and Bolsheviki, of 
women kissed surreptitiously or boldly, 
of women tearing their bobbed hair be- 
cause their Socialist lover (forgetful 
and human like his beurgeois brother) 
has left them for some blonde Broad- 
way dame—not upon these scenes, 
upon scenes where “roses, roses are 
thrown riotously” to a wind lavendar 
with cigarette smoke, should the cur- 
tain climb. 

All this you have been led to expect, 
but if you would see the true drama 
going on down there the curtain will 
curl up for you and reveal a single 
figure, a villain, to be sure, but a fas- 
cinating villain, an Iago, a Neri, a cun- 
ning fellow who bas stolen in among 
these innocent villagers, organized 


man and the tess illustrious, but punch- 
packing name of John Reed, escaped 
our memory. John Fleming Wilson, 
loyd Dell, Harry Kemp, Dudley 
Digges, Helen Westley, George O'Neil, 
Philip Moeller, Paul Thompson, Guido 
Bruno, and George Bronson Howard— 
all these have village addresses. We 
know it, but Gallant, nevertheless, re- 
mains typical of that section of the 
country, were the truth but known. 

But for the press agents the truth 
would have been known ere this. And 
it won’t be known because of him, as 
may occur to unbelievers. Indeed, 
Gallant would be more likely to pay 
to keep his name out. Not that he 
has anything to be ashamed of. He 
has not; quite the contrary, for he was 
born in Russia, and at the age of 
fourteen organized a riot and got 
away to this country directly instead 
of by way of Siberia, a feat worth 
telling in itself. 

On the way over he spared an Eng- 
lish-speaking traveler the suffering in- 
cidental to hearing the Russian lan- 
guage spoken and made gestures. This 
traveler took pity, taught Gallant Eng- 
bish and sent him happily westward to 
a city called St. Louis by acts playing 
the big time. There he met William 
Marion Reedy, the editor, and George 
S. Johns. There he went into his 
uncle’s pawn shop, became an expert 
on precious stones (and human na- 
ture)—so expert in the latter respect 
that he had only been a day at Elbert 
Hubbard’s place at East Aurora be- 
fore he organized a strike. He came 
to the late sage’s happy colony after a 
quarrel with his uncle, a few weeks 
in Chicago as a newspaper man (that 


was before Jack Lait began his con- 
tinued-in-our-next on how to bear the 
life there), and an attack of the wan- 


derlust. 

With plenty of agony 4 in his pocket 
he started to walk to New York. He 
wanted to see the country and take 
his time about it. He knew after he 
once saw New York and compared it 
to Chicago he would never leave New 
York, so he walked aad spent his 
money. In fact, he needed work when 
he arrived at Elbert’s, but not so badly 
as to be blind to the need of striking 
for higher wages. 

Elbert got rid of him, however, and 
in time New York was rewarded by his 
arrival. He drifted into Polly’s—but 
that brings us back to the village. 

The Village was the village in the 
time of Washington Irving and con- 
tinued famous among a small circle 
when Henry James lived there, but it 
didn’t become the modern Bohemian 
quarter until 1913. It was then the 
Liberal Club moved as far away as it 
could and keep its breath, from the 
National Arts Club and Gramercy Park, 
taking up quarters on Macdougal 
street. There it listened periodically 
to the rich sonorous sentences of the 
Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, Big Bill 
Haywood and other agitators, only in 
the end to find its true mission. 

For the true mission of these Iowans 
gone mad, these drifters from religion 
into anarchy, is showing off, loosing 
their spirits from the thralls of con- 
vention that bind the wild, free soul. 
The showing off, the loosening began 
when Paula Holliday (better known as 
Polly) opened her restaurant on Mac- 
dougal street, moving later to Wash- 


it. Meanwhile, little dreaming the fate 
awaiting it, the Village slept on—slept 
during the daytime, that is. The mad, 
mad riot at night went on as gay as 
ever. Half a million in fun was given 
away for the price of a loan to Kichi 
Hartmann, and Bobby Edwards san 
as if his little heart would break an 
never passed the hat. 

Sad days those, never to be collected 


on, but Gallant, meanwhile, was arme j 


ing for the fray. He had met Carlo di 
Fornaro, who had been whiling away 
an unpleasant year on‘ the island be- 
cause of some rude things he had said 
about Profirio Diaz, President of Mex- 
ico. 


Porfirio, so when he came out he hired 
Gallant to say things, and Gallant said 


things he could prove—said them at 80 | 


much per week for Carranza. 

That gave him his start. We next 
hear of him as a devotee of the true 
game, as the business manager of the 
Greenwich Village Theatre. 
derstanding is that Mrs. Marguerite A. 
Lewis backed this venture with Frank 
Conroy and Harold Meltzer, handsome 
youths but artists, as the pieces in the 
show window, and then hired Bernard 


Fornaro, it seems, unfortunately {| 
couldn’t prove all he said about Don 7 


The un- | 


Gallant to pull the strings and make? 


the marionettes dance to a merry busi« 4 


ness tune. Dance they have, stepping 
aside from artistic venturings to make 
room for that “libel on the Village,* 
“Hobohemia,” by Sinclair Lewis, and 
for “The Greenwich Village Follies” 


an uptown vaudeville show. The resulg™ 


has been success for the Latin Quar- 
ter’s first commercial theatre. 


The result of the Gallant policy has % 


been success for another venture, the 


ROSA DE GRANADA it 
Spanish Prima Donna, with Paul Durand’s Spanish Revue, headlining the bill this week at them 


Palace Theatre, New York City. 
Miss Granada is young, pretty and graceful, and possessed of a beautiful soprano voice, 


As the New Orleans “Item” said about her a few wecks ago: 


“She is a dainty little Prima 


Donna, with cheeks stolen from the rose, and hair and eyes taken from the night’s darkest hour." 


Under the management of PAUL DURAND. 


ington square. It got going in earnest 
when Louis opened “60” on the square. 
But meanwhile the messiah of com- 
mercialism had come, humbly as ever 
the messiah—for the fact is that Ber- 
nard Gallant started his Greenwich 
Village career washing dishes . for 
Polly. He liked the life, and for six 
weeks he washed dishes; then he set 
out for that part of the town called 
Park Row, an up-stage section accus- 
tomed to sniff at the Village and vil- 
lagers. 

Park Row condescended to give this 
particular villager a chance. He took 


Greenwich Village Inn, where Barney; 
as he is known to his waiters and fa- 
miliars, is business manager. We did 
not tack that “waiters” on for any sar 
castic purpose, for none of this ig 
meant sarcastic. Gallant is a shrewd 
fellow, 


assuaging the thirst of the up-townerg 
who make merry at Barney’s Village 


Inn, Barney went to jail in their steadjiam 
The amazement is that he didn’t ora” 


ganize a strike there. : 
Nor is it intended to be said he hag 
(Continued on page 34) 


a fine fellow, a true friend, ang 
when his waiters got into trouble forg 
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VARIETY 


THE YIDDISH THEATRE 


Long before the American artist in 
the legit, vaudeville, or burlesque ever 
thought of affiliating itself as a direct 
body in line with other laboring or- 
ganizations and consequently being 
merged in to the American Federation 
of Labor, a union of actors was thought 
of and subsequently formed among the 


> Jewish actors in New York City. The 


result of that organization dating back 
te Dec. 26, i899, now represents a 
veritable and dominating force in the 
life of Jewish communities throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Labor has endorsed it, labor has 
supported it and in turn the Hebrew 
Actors’ Union supports labor when it 
can, and when it is called upon. It 
was begun for a number of reasons, 
the principal one being that “it was a 
direct result of an assault upon one of 
the oldest members of the profession 
by one of the managers in the days 
when the Bowery knew the Windsor 
Theatre, as it stood then between Bay- 
ard and Canal streets.” 

The quotation is made from a state- 
ment by Joseph Barondess, whose name 
is familiar to the American actor 
through his endorsement of the Actors’ 
Equity Association during the strike 
in the summer. Mr. Barondess is the 
organizer and founder of the “Legiti- 
mate Hebrew Actors Local No. 1.” He 
has been identified with political or- 
ganizations having been a nominee for 
Congress at one time. By Mayor Gay- 
nor he was appointed Commissioner 
oi Education and reappointed by Mayor 
Mitchell. 

“The Hebrew Actors Union has now 
developed since the period of its in- 
ception in 1899,” he began, “a following 
all over the United States wherever 
there is a Jewish Community center of 
sufficient numbers to support a theatre 
in its own tongue. We have two the- 
atres in Chicago, two in. Philadelphia, 
Boston has one, Chelsea has one and 
two'in Cleveland. Detroit, Winipeg, 
and San Francisco also have 
Yiddish playhouses as well as Mon- 
treal, Newark, Buffalo and Baltmiore. 
The principal producing centers are, 
however, New York and Chicago. In 
greater New York there are eleven 
theatres offering Yiddish attractions. 

“We organized officially Dec. 26, 1899, 
as a direct result of the encroachments 
upon the individual rights of the actors. 
They were not only insulted but actu- 
ally beaten.” 

“By who?” he was asked. 

“Tt is not for me to say now, for 
those who were responsible for the 
deeds of this description are a long 
time asleep. 

“The Actors Union was organized as 
a direct result of an assault upon one 
of the oldest members of the profes- 
sion,” he continued, “by one of the 
managers of the Windsor Theatre. 

“Today the Hebrew Actors Union is 
participating in all educational and 
communist movements where there is 
an abundant population composed of 
Jewry. It is an institution that every- 
body reckons with who comes in con- 
tact with it. The men and women are 
well paid, and there is no need for the 
suspicion attached to the profession 
that the artist of this union has had to 
sacrifice his or her dignity. 

“In former times there was an issue 
on the question whether the actors had 
the right to organize. Opposition hurled 
itself with great force at the idea. The 
extreme radicals of the socialist labor 
movement were opposed to an organ- 


ization of artists fostering the closed 
shop idea. They were afraid that the 
progress of the artist and his art 
would be impeded as a result of not 


permitting new blood, in a manner of 
speaking, from joining. 

At this point in the conversation he 
was asked if in all the years of exist- 
ence of the union: “Has art been im- 
peded because of a closed shop?” 

His reply was in the negative, but 


was not substantiated by David Kessier, 
one of the Yiddish “stars,” who over- 
heard the conversation. The conver- 
sation occurred in the club rooms of 
the union on lower Second avenue. 
Mr. Kessler averred that art had been 
impeded to a certain extent. 

The Yiddish theatre as it stands now 
is much on the par of resident stock 


Continuing with the discussion, Mr. 
Barondess declared that the greatest 
evil he found when the union came into 
being was the “marken” system which 
prevailed at the time. The system, it 
was explained, was one in significance 
taking ~its name from the German 
“mark.” In other words, the artists’ 
salaries were figured not on the basis 
of the American dollar but on the 
basis of the mark. The reason was 
due to the artist net understanding 
English and speaking in a language 
which was somewhat akin to, but not 


EMMA BUNTING 
Touring triumphantly through the South in Walter Hast’s “SCANDAL,” under personai 


JACK LAIT 
who will present her in a new play on Broadway in 1920. 


direction of 


companies as they exist throughout 
America. The same faces are to be 
seen interpreting various characters 
year in and year out. In this manner 
a certain familiarity is exchanged be- 
tween artist and auditor. One role is 
better interpreted than another as a 
result of this process, but never has 
the Yiddish theatre achieved the fine- 
ness of the American stage, for the 
reason it has not the time to experi- 
ment with plays and players on the 
extent that the American theatre does. 
Under its present system in the Yid- 
dish theatre the actor’s art is limited, 
while the writers of any consequence 
prefer to offer their goods on a mart 
bigger than the field offered to them 
among their co-religionists. 


German, figured his salray in terms he 
could compute. It was also explained 
that there was some sort of co-partner- 
ship arrangement. This proved to be 
the worse thorn, for despite the os- 
tensible partnership the manager, if 
he contended that he lost money, hts 
word was taken for granted since no 
artist had access to the books. 

_“T remember that with the organiza- 
tion of the union followed the union 
of chorists, bill posters and ushers, 
costumers and the prompters. Today. 
the entire Yiddish profession is living 
in perfect peace. The various man- 
agements have come to realize that 
the Union has come to stay, and they 
reckon with it as one of the most im- 
portant factors. 


“The highest wage that any member 
of the union receives is $350 a week,” 
Mr. Barondess continued, “and the low- 
est salary amounts to about $50. Per- 
sonally I was always a stickler for the 
idea that when a contract was once 
entered into between the union and 
the respective employers, the contract 
must be lived up to the last minute. 
That is so far as I am concerned. It 
was always an underwritten law that 
when business did not pay managers 
would ask for a reduction of the 
artists’ salaries. Sometimes the reduc- 
tion amounted to as much as 20 per 
cent. On the other hand, with an in- 
crease in the cost of living, the man- 
agers and actors got together, and it 
was finally agreed upon that an ad- 
vance of 20 per cent. be made in the 
actors’ salaries. 


“The season for which an artist is 
engaged is 40 weeks. The manager 
must engage a company of about 14 
members in order to play repertoire, 
he must engage so many of the chorus 
and a certain number of the employes 
attached to other unions. The mem- 
bership of the Hebrew Actors’ Union 
amounts to about 250. We are affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, with the Central Federated Union, 
which is a local organization, and with 
the Untied Hebrew Trades, which is 
a state organization: 

“No actor is permitted to appear on 
the stage without the consent of the 
Actors’ Union. There are cases when 
the union does not insist upon ap- 
plicants who appear on the.stage, who, 
intend becoming members of the union. 
The exception is also made in the case 
of people who come here for “guest” 
performances, and also in cases where 
the added services of artists are needed 
in big attractions. 

“The membership dues are $1.25 a 
week besides’ assessments. Both the 
dues and the assessments are utilized 
for communal, social and intellectual 
advancement, not only among the mem- 
bers of the union, but throughout the 
great Jewish labor movement. All 
strike calls for benefits have promptly 
been answered and amply attended to. 

Mr. Barondess was asked to describe 
the reduced cost of tickets to societies. 
This he answered by relating that the 
whole theatre may be bought out cer- 
tain nights. The scale fluctuates, for 
on Monday nights tickets may be pur- 
chased at the rate of $35 for $100 and 
gradually it rises. Saturday and Sun- 
day nights the scale mounts to $50 
for $100 worth. 

“At the present time the various af- 
filiated unions are. comprised into one 
organization known as the Hebrew 
Trade Council, over which a chairman 
is elected every meeting. 

“In the entire history of the organi- 
zation there have been only two strikes. 
The first occurred about a year after 
the union was orgnaized. 

“The main issue was the recognition 
of the union, the introduction of the 
wage system in preference to the 
‘marken’ system. Needless to say we 
won. 

“The second strike occurred in 1912, 
if I recall correctly. This lasted for 
six weeks. The managers and actor- 
managers formed one pool against us, 
while we took over the Thalia, much 
in the fashion that the Equity took 
over the Lexington. We combined all 
the talents giving performances with- 
out a hitch and won our public because 
or the just demands. 

“The strike was caused by asking 
the actors to walk out when.a certain 
manager who was financially interested 
in a Yiddish playhouse also had an in- 
terest in the Mt. Morris theatre. At 
the latter playhouse, the report issued 
to the unions ‘was that non-union help 
was to operate it. It can be foreseen 
that with a manager bucking labor in 
the manner that he did, and still em- 
ploying union labor in another theatre, 
the principal was at stake. 

“But we won,” he concluded. 

Step. 
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VARIETY 


VAUDEVILLE CRAZES 


After the shimmy and jazz—what 


then? What will be the next craze to 


dominate vaudeville and hold sway un- 
til displaced in favor by a new fancy 
of the fans. Of course, the shimmy 
will pass and the jazz thing will run its 
course in due time, but not until a 
logical successor to each has poked its 
nose over the horizon. 

For a survey of the vaudeville field 
covering the last 30 years and an anal- 
ysis of the various fads and crazes that 
have come and gone during that period 
discloses that once an amusement 
craze gets a solid grip, it will hang on 
until something equally novel or bi- 
zarre arrives to replace it. 

About 30 years ago Carmencita, the 
leading Spanish dancer of her time, 
appeared at Koster & Bial’s Music 
Hall, in those days termed a concert 
hall, but which was really the daddy 
of the present cabaret, Carmencita’s 
specialty was the Fandango, a sort of 
waltz done with castanets, and con- 
taining steps, somewhat similar, al- 
though not done to the same tempo 
as the modern tango, which reached 
the proportions of a full-fledged craze 
in 1913. Well conceived press agenting 
made Carmencita’s name a household 
word almost immediately, and soon 
hundreds of imitators sprung up over 
the country. 

The variety comics of the day: bur- 
lesqued the Spanish dance, much after 
the fashion of the Egyptian and clas- 
sical travesties of today. Within three 
months after Carmencita’s opening, the 
amateur dancing schools had taken up 
the fad and turned out thousands of 
pseudo Carmencitas, with the result 
that every school, church and. lodge 
entertainment held at least one casta- 
net wriggler and often three or four. 
There were Carmencita hats, shoes, 
perfumes, yachts, etc., and in many in- 
stances children were even named for 
the popular dancer. The Spanish-craze 
lasted about two years, waning when 
the “skirt” dance arrived to topple it 
off the popularity pedestal. 

Amelia Glover was one of the first 
to popularize the skirt dance, appear- 
ing with Reed and Collier in “The City 
Directory,” a farce comedy hit of its 
period. Previous to the Spanish craze 
most stage dancing performed by 
women had been done in ballet cos- 
tume, with tights and ultra abbreviated 
skirt. The Spanish dance brought in 


the knee length skirt, which was fur- 
ther lengthened to the ankles hv the 
advent of the skirt dance. The change 
in costuming proved a like able inno- 
vation, aftet the many years the ballet 
apparel had held forth The skirt 
dance quickly found its way into va- 
riety and for a year or so dominated 
the bills, just as the shimmy has done 
during the present season. 

The fans, however, apparently longed 
for a glimpse of the undraped female 
figure after three years of the medium 
and anke-leneth skirts. When Loie 
Fuller hoved into the spotlight with the 
“Serpentine” dance in full leneth trans- 
parent skirts, both Miss Fuller and the 
serpentine jumped into favor at a sin- 
gle hound. Closelv following the ser- 
pentine came the fire dance, with elec- 
trical effects, crude indeed, as judged 
by present standards, but genuinely 
Startling at the time. The butterfly 
and similar terpsichorean variations of 


the serpentine were also exceedingly 
popular. 

High kicking next became the vogue 
and vied with the serpentine and its 
variations for the blue ribbon, even- 
tually passing its competitors. With 
the high kicking craze likewi#e entered 
the “split” and different forms of leg-- 
mania, holding the public eye for three 
or four years and gradually settling 
down to a standard form of vaudeville 
dancing. 

Although dancing has played a promi- 
nent part in vaudeville crazes in the 
last three decades, other forms of en- 
tertainment have frequently cut in and 
shared the honors for a time at least. 

A case in point was the advent of 
living pictures, also first introduced at 
Koster & Bial’s. They were imported 
from Paris and were an immediate sen- 
sation. Reformers howled their heads 
off, clergymen denounced them from 
the pulpit, and opportunist politicians 
even made a bluff at introducing legis- 
lation intended to make the living pic- 
ture posers cover up. 

But the public wanted to see living 
pictures, and they saw them _ in 
bunches. Traveling vaudeville com- 
binations of the early ’90’s had the liv- 
ing pictures as extra attractions with 
consequent heavy business at the box 
office, and even the smallest of fly-by- 
night “turkey” burlesque shows got 
busy, and with the aid of a few union 
suits the choristers wete soon showing 
human reproductions of such master- 
pieces as “The Storm,” “The Duel,” 
“Psyche at the Well” and other un- 
draped art classics. The living pic- 
tures heid their own for years, and al- 
though the fad finally passed as a 
craze, the undraped tableau thing bobs 
up now and then in present day bills, in 
the camouflaged guise of “plastic 
poses,” “human statuary,” etc. 

One of the hardest crazes that ever 
hit vaudeville’ was the “Hgotchy 
Kootchy” dance. This was first-intro- 
duced at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 


in 1892, as a specialty in the Nautch 


Village. Native music accompanied the 
dance, played on weird sounding 
stringed instruments and weirder clari- 
nets. The melody was an odd minor 
strain, based on an Oriental theme, 
and the first 20 bars became extremely 
popular, forming the basis of numerous 
songs and instrumental pieces. The 
following summer, in 1893, Coney Is- 
land had 15 or 20 “cooch” theatres run- 
ning full blast, each claiming to have 
the original “Fatima.” One of these 
dancers later became a_ vaudeville 
headliner, as Rajah, following her “dis- 
covery” at Huber’s Museum by the late 
Willie Hammerstein. 

Willie Hammerstein, probably the 
greatest naturai press agent who ever 
lived then or since, made Rajah a 
vaudeville star overnight. One of the 
chief factors in making the “cooch” 
dance a rage. was the publicity result- 
ing from the Seeley dinner, given in 
honor of Herbert Seeley, a nephew of 
the late P. T. Barnum. “Little Egypt,” 
an unknown exponent of the “cooch,” 
was one of the performers engaged to 
entertain the Seeley diners. One of 
the other performers or some one made 
a “rap” to the late Police Captain Chap- 
man, known to Broadway fame in the 
’00’s as “The Czar of the Tenderloin.” 
Just as “Little Egypt” was getting 
ready to pull a few of her niftiest wrig- 
gles, Captain Chapman, heading a 
squad of “bulls,” entered the premises 
and pinched the outfit, including the 
diners as well as performers. 

The spectacular raid was front-paged 
in the dailies for a couple of weeks 
and the incident was incorporated as 
a burlesque.in one of the Weber and 
Fields shows. This put the “cooch” on 
the map permanently, and although it 
never made any strong headway in 
vaudeville, it found a ready field in 
burlesque. Just as the classical bunk 


of the past few years has never been 


called by its right name, the burlesque 
managers termed the cooch “Oriental 
fantasy,” “Egyptian Serpentine” and 
similar high-sounding names. Bur- 
lesque audiences knew it for “the 
cooch,” however, and stood for it until 
five or six years ago, when it finally 
slipped into the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

On the heels of the “cooch” came an 
entirely different form of entertain- 
ment, destined to become sensationally 
pepular. This was the illustrated song 
craze. Bushels of mushy ballads and 
descriptive songs, about the fellow who 
left his home in the country and prom- 
ised the girl to return “when the har- 
bor lights were gleaming,” “roses were 
in bloom” and so on, were written and 
illustrated with slides purporting to 
visualize the “story.” Most of the 
slides were awful, but the public “ate 
them up.” Among the first to get in 
on the illustrated song craze were 
Maxwell & Simpson, the Maxwell being 
Joe Maxwell, now a vaudeville pro- 
ducer, Joe Howard and Ida Emerson 
(then a vaudeville team), and the late 
Meyer Cohen, the music publisher. Joe 
Howard is presently in vaudeville, still .. 
singing “Hello My Baby” with quite 
as much pep as he did with the stere- 
opticon accompaniment around 1897. 

The slides had a long run, holding 
favor amazingly for 12 or 14 years, and 
taking on a new lease of life when the 
picture in motion started about 1905. 
The films, however, with their well- 
defined action and realistic character- 
istics, eventually forced the illustrated 
slide song into oblivion. During the 
past eight years or so, songs have been 
illustrated with moving pictures, but 
with indifferent success. 

Plantation songs and negro melodies 
have been popular for over a hundred 
years in America, but the modernized 
“coon” song really came into being as 
a craze around 1912. About three years 
later, rag time, which is the basis of 
the present jazz music and all of the 
shoulder-shaking and wriggling epi- 
demics, such as the “Grizzly Bear,” 
“Bunny Hug,” “Texas Tommy” and va- 
rious trots popular in the last ten 
years, arrived in vaudeville. The origi- 
nation of rag,time is clouded in mys- 
tery, thousands of claimants having 
sought to show they originated the 
syncopated stuff. There is little doubt, 
hcwever, but that Ben Harney has as 
good a claim to the originating of rag 
time piano playing as any, if not better 
than most. Harney, according to au- 
thentic records, first brought the rag 
craze east about 1895, appearing as a 
single act with the Sandow show. Jim 
McIntyre, of McIntyre and Heath, 
claims to have done a rag-time song 
at the London on the Bowery in 1879. 
Others also claim precedence. Mr. 
Harney’s “Mr. Johnson Turn Me 
Loose” and “You're a Good Old Wagon 
But You Done Broke Down” were the 
first songs to be regarded by the pub- 
lic as real “rag.” Ned Wayburn, now a 
musical comedy producer, also did a 
piano and rag singing specialty in 
vaudeville around 1895. Wayburn’s fea- 
ture number was “Syncopated Sandy,” 


somewhat popular at the time, but 
never reaching the fame of Harney’s 
“Mr. Johnson.” 

With the entry of the Harney brand 
of rag, every piano player in the coun- 
try, professional or otherwise, started 
to pick up the syncopated rhythm. Al- 
though Harney is credited with origi- 
nation, in less than a year there were 
hundreds of pianists who could rag it 
far better than he. Various modifica- 
tions of the rag style have sprung up 
subsequently, but the central theme of 
them is the same. The rag dancing of 
1895-98 also bears a close relation to 
many of the “trots,” “glides,” etc., of 
more recent periods. 

For a while freak acts raged in 
vaudeville, but 
Hammerstein, who seemed to be the 
only one possessed of the knack of 
handling them properly. What looms 
up in the distance as the biggest “bunk” 


craze that ever turned vaudeville up- 


side down, was the “Salome” dance. 
This came to vaudeville via grand op- 


era. It was produced for a single per- — 


formance in 1906 at the Manhattan 
opera house, imported to this country 
by Oscar Hammerstein. 
ture of the “op” was the dance, done 
by Salome, with the John the Baptists’ 
head as a first aid prop. One after 
another of the leading female stars of 
vaudeville dropped their regular turns, 
or else incorporated a “Salome” in 
their act, the craze holding favor re- 
markably well, until it was finally 
edged off the rostrum by the “Bunny 
Hug,” “Turkey Trot” and “Grizzly 
Bear.” 

The usual pulpit ravings and re- 
formers’ denunciations helped “Sa- 
lome,” the same as it has always helped 
any other salacious fad. It lasted for 
four or five years, to be succeeded in 
vaudeville by other wriggly dances 
and later by a run of crook plays. The 
crook plays, like their predecessors; 
were overdone and frequently very 
bad, holding nothing except the 
“crook” element. The best of the lot 
was the late Paul Armstrong's “Ro- 
mance of the Underworld.” This, in 
addition to carrying a cast of merit, 


was also mounted in a style approach-. 


ing a Broadway show. 

Another craze that came to vaude- 
ville via the legit was “Floradora,” 
around 1900. The sextet was the big 
noise of the “Floradora” show, and, al- 
though a sextet meant six, the singing 
and dancing vaudeville doubles copped 
the music and idea, and sextetted to 
a fare-thee-well. The soldier songs 
around 1899-1900, strange to say, were 
all written after the Spanish War had 
been over for a couple of years. This 
made no difference to the public, how- 
ever, and the war song which told of 
a soldier boy bidding farewell to his 
sweetheart to fight for his country, 
with the word “Goodbye” playing a 
prominent part in the title, although 
relating ta incidents that had long 
passed, continued to clean up for five 
or six years. Everybody did war songs, 
including acrobats and buck dancers, 
and the effect was often very funny. 


Bell. 


CUT COLLECTORS’ AND AGENTS’ UNION 


OFFICE: 


Any Sidewalk. 


Our motto is: 


RULE I: We must not affiliate with any labor organization, 
“Never Work.” 

RULE If: Salary shall be $150 per week—much more but no less. 

RULE Ill: Salary to commence not later than August 1st each year, otherwise 
the salary shall be raised $50 for each week lost. 

RULE IV: Season must not close before May ist, or the attraction becomes the 


property of The Cut Collectors’ and Agents’ Union 


RULE WV: Every producer shall present to each collector and agent not later 
than May 2d the sum of $1,000 each to carry him through the summer. In case 
they decide to spend the summer in the country then the sum shall be $2,000. This 
is a bonus for attending to evervbody’s business but their own 

RULE Vt: Jn case Prohibition is defeated this Union has the right to affiliate 
with the Bartenders’ Union. 

RULE VII: Fach and every member shall have the right to have one bottle of 
Scotch or Rve daily at the expense of producer. 


RULE VItl: 
expense of producer. 


A companion shall be carried by each member if so desired at the 


RULE IX: Automobiles shall be furnihsed in each town. 

RULE X: All members must stay in bed all day long. 

RULE XI: All press matter, cuts. printing, etc... must be left with Hotel Clerk. 

RULE Xt: All expense accounts shall be accepted as legitimate. Producers 
must not question same. 

RULE Xt: All clothes, shoes, ties, shirts, socks, hats, cigars, cigarettes to be 
paid for in passes. 

Ed Abrams. 
Joe Drum. 


passed with Willie. 
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VARIETY 


THE MUSIC BUSINESS 


As it never before has flourished,. 


the music publishing business the past 
year has boomed. Never before have 


“hit songs” attained the large sales, and 


never before has there been such large 
number of “hits.” As for production 
music, sales in that field beat all rec- 
ords, although there were not so many 
spectacularly successful musical shows 
this season in comparison with some 
former years. Never before has there 
been such demand and vogue for the 
30-cent number as this season. This 
phase of it, particularly, made the year 
exceedingly enjoyable for the publish- 


_ing moguls. 


What caused it all?—the war? That 
is a matter of conjecture, although one 
—among which are the publishers 
themselves who are none the wiser— 
may daresay that the recent unpleas- 
antness over there had a good deal 
te do with it; in two ways, as a mat- 
ter of fact. The war for one thing, 
sent the stay-at-homes in search of 
wt.usement with the result that the 
show business boomed wonderfully be- 
yond precedence. Particularly, did the 
musical attractions come into consid- 
erable popularity with theatregoers 
before and after the armistice; this 
prosperous attendance not abating in 
the least with the debarkation’ of re- 
turned soldiers, that in fact, causing 
the theatrical thermometer to soar the 
higher. The result of which was that 
the sheet music sales of the respective 
song hits jumped skyward. Then the 
attendant and universal prosperity was 
the other cause. Better songs—music 
and lyrics, an actual adornment for the 
heme piano, with the resulting selling 
price of 30 cents. On the face of it, 
popular sheet music was selling at pre- 
war prices, but what the general music 
buying public did-not suspect was that 
songs. which might have sold for 10 
cents formerly, were now being ex- 
ploited at'triple the amount. The pub- 
lic recognized they were being given 
an honest value for the larger price 
and gladly paid it too. Publishers came 
to look with less favor on the 10 cents, 
or “popular”? number. The increased 
cost of production coupled with inter- 
mittent labor difficulties were not con- 
ducive to revenue production at the 
10 cent retail scale. 

The songwriter has readily grasped 
the situation that there isn’t any more 
money in 10c music. The free lance 
writer figures it that way. More than 
ever are publishers glad to give a 
free lance an “even break” in the way 
of exploiting his material. A peculiar 
si.uation occurred only recently in this 
connection. In the course of some 
“shop talk,” attention was called to the 
catalog of a certain large and influen- 
local Going over his 
current numbers, it was discovered that 
all the really tremendous hits and fully 
three-quarters of the other fairly weli- 
known “plug songs” were written and 
contributed by free lance writers. The 
fact that this particular house main- 
tains the largest writing staff in the 
city, if not in the country, further adds 
wonder to this fact which, while 
strange, Is altogether true and well 
known. A free lance writer, therefore, 
nowadays, hankers to write a high class 
hit and coin proportionately thrice as 
much on a number. 


ial 
tial focal publisne 


Of the kind of songs that are en- 
joying the greatest sales, the ballad as 
usual, by far outdistances them all— 


and the waltz type is the leader. The 
days of “jazz” are numbered is the 
general belief, and it is but a matter 
of time ere the waltz returns into popu- 
lar favor. As for the types of song 
that had considerable vogue, the 
Oriental for a time, dating from ‘“Hin- 
dustan’s” popularity, was tremendous- 
ly popular. “Cry” ballads and “rain- 
bows” and “castles in air’ songs en- 
joyed a lengthy demand for a time, 
both professionally and with the song 
buying public, 


For the latter’s benefit, a “picture 
song” stunt was also evolved, whereby 
a number was written around a fea- 
ture film, the publisher leaving it for 
the picture to popularize the song. This 
one-sided arrangement in time fell into 
disfavor with the film companies, with 
the result they became chary of such 
publicity tie-ups unless they- approved 
of a song first. Heretofore a string 
of notes and a meaningless lyric 
—more or less—had been “put: over” 
on both picture and public, it re- 
maining for the star’s photograph on 
the title page and picture’s popularity 
to sell the song. Publishers realized 
some revenue on this type of song from 
sheet music sales entirely, having to 
pay little or no royalty, the number 
in the main being concocted by staff 
hacks in a few spare moments at $25 
or so a throw. The mechanical people 
—that is to say, the phonograph and 
music roll companies—would have little 
to do with such numbers, “Mickey,” 
the “Red Lantern,” and one or two 
others ever getting on the _ records, 
from which it is evident the counter 
sales had to be the main source of 
revenue. During the past month or 
two, some of the chain store buyers 
discontinued carrying “picture-songs.” 


THE REAL GREENWICH VILLAGE. 
(Continued from page 31) 


ruined the Viilage by commercializing 
it. He has done exactly the contrary. 
He has made it, exhibited it in its true 
colors as a bid for fame, a shriek for 
publicity. He has judged it correctly 
and he has made it pay. 

Thanks to him there is money in 
plenty for the little side shows, for 
Harry Kemp’s yearly production of 


* plays, for the very sincere and earnest , 


efforts of the Provincetown Players 
to present offerings that have no place 
in the uptown theatres, for the little 
restaurants and dance halls, for Joan’s, 
the Moulin Rouge, the Pig and Whistle, 
Christine’s, Don Dickerman’s Pirate 
Den, the Puss-in-Boots, the Black Cat, 
and Bertolitti’s and Mori's. 

And what was real and true and dis- 
tinguished about the Village he has 
not touched and spoiled. It is still pos- 
sible to get the best dinner in New 
York at the Pepper Pot on Fourth 
street, the best dinner and the most 
distinguished in the whole city, and if 
Gallant will forgive us for writing all 
this we'll buy him a dinner there with 
the proceeds, a dinner that will be 
served to him by the hostess herself, 
Miss Helaine Harte, who formerly 
graced the stage with her presence 
and now graces that dining salon. 

Leed. 


DIVORCES IN CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Dec. 20. 
Earl F, McEwen vs. Genevieve Mc- 


Ewen, if a bill to annul the marriage’ 


because it took place within a year 
after the divorce of the defendant. 
Miriam Reeder vs. Jay R. Reeder, a 
bill for divorce, charging adultery. 
Viola R. Martens vs. John A. Mar- 
tens, bill for divorce, charging cruelty. 
Benjamin H. Ehrlich acted. 


ROACH AND WORK, MANAGERS. 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 

Col. Bill Roach, known as “The ‘Sil- 
ver King,” a veteran house and show 
manager and tremendously popular in 
this section, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Earl Steward, resigned, as man- 
ager of the Palace, Chicago. 

Col. Roach is now in the club de- 
partment of the W. V. M. A. 

Harry Singer, temporarily managing 
the State-Lake, will return to his Or- 
pheum office desk next week, Cliff 
Work, his assistant, succeeding him. 

Dave Edsel, treasurer, is promoted 
to assistant manager. 


AMUSEMENT’S VALUE 


By W. P. LAWSON 
General Press Representative for the National Ass'n. of the Motion Picture Industry. 


The Fue! Conservation Committee of 
the National Association of the Motion 
Picture Industry, of which Marcus 
Loew isechairman, met in Mr. Loew’s 
office Dec. 9, at a conference which 


* should be historic. There were present 


representatives from the various 
branches of the amusement field— 
theatrical, vaudeville, pictures. To 


save coal by voluntary agreement they 
cast a cloak of darkness over the 
Great White Way, instantly, ruthless- 
ly, as if by a magic more potent than 
the starry miracle of its former being. 


The thousands of blazing designs 
and legends which nightly make Broad- 
way the inimitably gorgeous thorough- 
fare of the world, vanished in a dark- 
ness as intense and as dolorous to the 
true son of the Rialto as the grave 
itself. But the lack of this accus- 
tomed brilliance was a symbo! brighter 
to the thoughtful than its former flam- 
ing presence. It spectacularly evi- 
denced a willing sacrifice on the altar 
of good citizenship. 

It is history that during the war no 
group of men was readier to aid in the 
successful prosecution of the war by 
every means than those in allied amuse- 
ment enterprises. At home or abroad 
there was no soldier or sailor or civ- 
ilian but who at some moment or an- 
other felt the cheering influence of 
the stage and screen. 

As a phase of this spirit in that first 
fuel shortage William A. Brady, as 
president of the National Association, 
appointed Mr. Loew chairman of the 
Fuel Conservation Committee of those 
days. In this coal crisis of today, as 
if to prove that a true-blue war-time 
patriotism can stand the test of peace, 
the same fuel committee which served 
then was reappointed, the same fuel 
conservation program was readopted, 
and this before ever an edict of restric- 
tion was promulgated from Washing- 
ton. 


As the first industry voluntarily 
adopt restrictions, which for the time 
being nullified its vast system of dis- 
play advertising, hampered its business, 
lightened its coffers, the amusement in- 
terests are entitled to credit. But with 
the crisis over, it is pertinent to sug- 
gest a latent danger in their decision, 
mention of which at the time would 
have been merely impertinent. 

Tt is a danger inherent in any con- 
crete expression of patriotism, the 
danger that in the grip of driving 
emotion basic values may be lost sight 
of in the glamor an.act derives from 
the pobility of the motive actuating 
it. It is the ancient problem of rela- 
tive value which makes the actual busi- 
ness of living so uniformly difficult. 

The value of diversion, recreation to 
the normal human being is—and was 
more signally in former times—a very 
much underrated thing. From the time 
of the burglar barons, when the troub- 
adour hugged the fire and various of 
the ladies in waiting as a pastime and 
was brought out at evenfall to per- 
form somewhat as the trained canary 
of the present day, to the days of the 
Puritans, who confused in their aus- 
tere minds the lineaments of Satan 
and any strolling actor or musician 
they might happen to encounter, the 
concept of entertainment in the ab- 
stract and the entertainer in the flesh 
have been things a little beneath gra- 
cious recognition, at the best. At the 
worst—but no,, pity intercedes! 


Today the word amusement, though 
purged of its dire attributes, is to many 
of us still synonymous with frivolity, 
waste, dissipation of needed energy. 
Such a definition is perhaps accurate 
in certain so-called amusements; which 
are not amusements, but vices. What 
we speak of as amusements are clean 
and wholesome entertainments, which 


are still, as indicated, not looked upon 
as possessing any special construc- 
tive value. This we maintain is a mis- 
take, a costly mistake on the part of 
those who attempt to direct public 
opinion, and a sad and disintegrating 
error for a public which permits its 
opinion to be so misguided. The adage, 
“All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,” may be paraphrased by not 
distant ewents to include that Jack will 
be not only dul! but a neurotic or a 
vicious boy as well. 

One of the outstanding lessons of 
the war was the gradual realization of 
the worth of amusement and recration 
in every phase of war activity. The 
art of making people happy, of making 
them forget, of making them feel genu- 
inely, helpfully, for a time came into 
its own. Music has been known to 
heal in an instant cases of shell shock 
which had resisted more pretentious 
treatment for months. War-weary 
troops felt dragging limbs stiffen to 
the stirring rhythm of the regimental 
band. Entertainment units, often 
thought little enough of at home, 
played at the front to thousands who 
welcomed them with an enthusiasm 
born of desperate ennui, unbearable 
strain, the nightmare of the trenches. 
Many a tear came to the eyes of act- 
resses who had faced audiences in 
every great city in the world unmoved, 
a catch came in the throat of veteran 
campaigners of the stage as they felt 
the utter sincerity of their welcome— 
a welcome as to saviors in a mad, enig- 
matic world of doubt and of distress. 

These brief gleams of light in an 
illimitable expanse of night, these 
occasional stirrings of the strings of 
laughter and tears, played an incal- 
culably potent part in creating and 
maintaining the will to fight .and to 
endure, without which an army is noth- 
ing. And at home when morale threat- 
ened to grow lax and break, it was the 
music hall, the concert, the stage and 
the screen which more than any other 
stimulus strengthened the nerves of 
all the warring nations. 


It may be a bitter pill for some to 
swallow, but it is a fact nevertheless, 
that in time of stress and trouble, in 
peace or in war, the need for enter- 
tainment, which brings relaxation and 
through that courage renewed, is a 
need which cannot be over-valued. 
Through this boom is found unerring 
and sure relief for taut nerves and 
over-wrought feelings. By its healing 
touch we return, after a blessed inter- 
lude of play, to the stern task of living 
—neither dull nor discouraged, with 
greater vigor and with access of en- 
ergy. 

The lesson of the pre-eminence for 
conserving human beings—the most 
valuable asset of any nation—must be 
relearned in peace as it was learned in 
war. Members of the profession must 
have the courage of their art. Leaders 
in the industry must learn not to apol- 
ogize for their business—it is second to 
none ethically as well as in popularity. 
Assess it at its true value—blazon 
forth to the world the stark construc- 
tive strength of singing nerves and 
the untroubled heart. All the exhor- 
tations, the long faces, the head shak- 
ings, all the lectures and the arguments 
and the statistics and the calls to duty 
—all are as melting sound before the 
tonic shock of a laugh, a real tear from 
a heart made kindly for the moment. 


There is more saving grace in honest 
than the books ever 
penned, in a the thoughts Vv 
thought. Whatever are 
templated in times of strain or unrest 
industrial, social, political, do not 
starve the hearts of the people or lock 
the safety valve of their emotions. 
That way lies chaos and unnameable 
disaster, 
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WISHES EVERYBODY 
Happy 
and 
Prosperous New Year 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS—1919 
JOE WEBER’S ENTERPRISES 


SEASON 1919-1920 
The Gay, Girly and Glad Musical Farce 


Little Blue Devil 


Book and Lyrics by HAROLD ATTERIDGE | Music by HARRY CARROLL 
Staged by OSCAR EAGLE a Ensembles and Dances by BERT FRENCH 
NOW PLAYING AT THE CENTRAL THEATRE 
BERNARD LILLIAN 
GRANVILLE LORRAINE 
JACK McGOWAN WILFRED CLARKE 
ELEANOR GORDON ANNE SANDS 
W. H. POWERS EDDIE COX 
JOSEPHINE EMERY ELEANOR GRIFFITH 
JIM BUCKLEY JACK GEIER ED BISLAND 
IN PREPARATION 


SEASON 1920-1921 


TWO NEW MUSICAL PLAYS—TWO COMEDIES 
TWO NEW DRAMAS 


and the 1920-21 Edition of 


“THE LITTLE BLUE DEVIL” 
JOE WEBER 


1416 Broadway 70 
New York City Telephone nt 


708 


1920—A HAPPY NEW YEAR—1920 
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WHAT’S. THE GOOD ALL ACTS BOOKED YOU'RE MILLION 
You Can Always Find FRANK | Ths 
BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH - |  FRISCO. 
A VISIT TO OUR ~The Miracle Man........:...JOE MANNE |. Alfthe Quakers Are 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE The Lew Be Shoulder Shakers Down 
| | In Charge of Up Stairs and Down.........-LEW KANE 
KRAMER | | tte west | cil | WATERSON 
| MARVIN | From MARY 1s 
“Worth While Waiting For” | LEE | Our Out | MURRAY PHILADELPHIA 
HIPPITY HO] of YOU SAID It 
QU'LL NEVER FLOP fown Manag | D | 
A Merry Christmas ICK 
HARRY | A Happy New Year A — FELLOW 
COME ON AND | Town | Mickey MY SWANEE 
PLAY WITH ME | Friends BELLY || RIVERHOME 
\ REGULAR THEATRE BUDDY | DOWNS 
MURRAY The Jazz B : «CHARLIE E 
e Jazz DAL 3 
| BUFFALO _ The GEO. OLCOTT ~NEW ORLEANS __ 
| Poor Little Butterfly EVERYONE WAS GO SLOW PIN A NIGHTY : 
Isa Fly Gal Now MEANT FOR AND EASY ON_APHRODITE 
HELL TELL YOU Wily CLEVELAND CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY | 
“WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and a | 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
To All 


VAUDEVILLE 


Notwithstanding that the war was over in No- 
vember, 1918, there has been an unselfish and 
commendable activity among vaudeville artists in 
contributing their services to an unlimited number 
of entertainments all over the country for the re- 
turning soldiers and sailors, for the wounded, and 
for all kinds of reconstruction funds, in hospitals, 
in cantonments, in theatres and in halls. In 
behalf of the Managers, I want here to take this 
opportunity to express their sincere and grateful 
thanks for the help given where they and the in- 
stitutions which they represent have been con- 
cerned in arranging the above entertainments. 


I also want to thank the artists for their splendid 
co-operation in helping to bring about a betterment 
of vaudeville by advising of conditions that they 
believe could be improved, in answer to a letter 
that I sent out on November 8th last. I have re- 
ceived over 1,500 answers from artists playing 
every grade of vaudeville, and it is gratifying that 
these letters are written fearlessly and contain the 
very information the managers were anxious to 
learn—their personal thoughts and experiences on 
vaudeville conditions. I am compiling the different 
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suggestions, and at the next managers’ meeting, 


which will take place in the near future, excerpts — 


from these letters will be laid before them without 
making known the writers’ names. I asked this 
advice in confidence, and I shall treat the letters as 
such, excepting where voluntary permission has 
been-given to use the same. I feel that with the 
splendid .co-operation and hearty and sincere desire 
of the managers of the large and small circuits, 
already expressed, that before the end of the New 
Year, there will be a satisfactory adjustment which 


will fulfill many of the expressions and suggestions |. 


contained in the letters written me. 


It is the set purpose of. the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association to co-operate with the vaude- 
ville artists personally, or through their organiza- 
tion, the National Vaudeville Artists, Inc., with a 


view to taking up all complaints and adjusting the: 


same. Artists are earnestiy requested, where there 


is not time to write, to telegraph any complaint. 


where a violation of a contract occurs, and their 
communication will be given immediate attention, 
whether or not they are members of any organiza- 
tion. The Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation has agreed that there shall be a ‘universal 
contract, without any cancellation clause. They 
have agreed that once an act is booked, it must be 
played or paid. They have also agreed that any 
artist making a complaint shall be fully protected. 
We shall insist upon our business being protected, 
and we shall insist that the artists receive a 
square deal. 


I SPEAK FOR THE VAUDEVILLE MAN- 
AGERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 
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Wishing Many American Friends HappyNew Year 
WORLD RENOWNED WONDER-WORKER 


THE MASTER SHOWMAN 
Who Out Chings Ching Ling 


| BACK IN AMERICA AFTER SIXTEEN MONTHS’ TRAVEL THROUGH CHINA, INDIA, JAPAN, 
SIAM AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, WHERE HE OBTAINED AND SECURED NEW AND 
AWE-INSPIRING SENSATIONAL NOVELTIES-THE FIRST TIME EVER BROUGHT OVER TO 
AMERICA OR SEEN ON ANY AMERICAN STAGE. — 


LONG TACK SAM 


PRESENTS 
Juggling and Balancing Magic . 
Chinese Clown Juggling Original Water-Spinning 
Contortionist Acrobatic and Comedy 


Divilo Playing and Plate Spinning Sensational Horizontal Bar and Strap Work , 


Worth Scenery and Drops 
Bigger and More Pretentious Than Ever Before! 


NOTICE : 
MANAGERS AND AGENTS: I will sue and prosecute anyone using the name or working under 
the title of 
THE ROYAL OR IMPERIAL PEKINESE TROUPE 


(Signed) LONG TACK SAM 
Sole Owner and Originator of This Name and Title 
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“He paints the lily. He refines pure gold. He adds another hue to the rainbow. He works in an understand- 
ing way for those who understand.” Charles E. Hastings in Exhibitor’s Trade Review, May 24, 1919. 


DAVID WARK GRIFFITH 


His Name Stands Forward As a Guarantee of These Special Pro- 
ductions, Direct from the Griffith Repertory Season in New York 


The Mother and the Law 


A DRAMATIC THUNDERBOLT—WITH MAE MARSH, ROBERT HARRON, MIRIAM COOPER, WALTER LONG, VERA 
LEWIS, FRED TURNER, MARGARET MARSH, SAM DE GRASSE, TOM WILSON, LLOYD INGRAHAM, J. C. McCLURE, 
BARNEY BERNARD, TOD BROWNING, RALPH LEWIS, EDWARD DILLON, ALBERTA LEE. 


The Fall of Babylon 


THE GREATEST SPECTACLE OF ALL TIME—with CONSTANCE TALMADGE, GEORGE FAWCETT, MILDRED 
HARRIS CHAPLIN, TULLY MARSHALL, ELMER CLIFTON, SEENA OWEN, ALMA RUBENS, PAULINE STARK, 
ALBERT PAGET, ELMO LINCOLN, KATE BRUCE, GEORGE SIEGMANN. And including 125,000 men and women, 7,500 
horses, 4,000 dancing girls. 


Hearts of the World 
THE NEW REVISED EDITION, EMBRACING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, THE PEACE CONFERENCE at VER- 
SAILLES, AND WITH A CAST INCLUDING LILLIAN AND DOROTHY GISH, ROBERT HARRON, LITTLE BEN 
ALEXANDER, GEORGE FAWCETT, ROBERT ANDERSON, JOSEPHINE CROWELL, ADOLPHE LESTINA, GEORGE 
SIEGMANN, KATE BRUCE, and including the personal appearance also of LLOYD GEORGE, WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
PREMIER VIVIANI, DAVID ASQUITH, and all the leading figures in the world war. 


D. W. GRIFFITH SERVICE 


ALBERT L. GREY, General Manager 


RELEASED 
THROUGH 


IMMEDIATE 
BOOKINGS 


720 LONGACRE BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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Ballad on the Market 
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“Lyrics by DAN SULLIVAN _ 
Music by MONTE.CARLO and 


ALMA M. SANDERS 


ng Es BEN BORNSTEIN, General Manager CHICAGO—STATE-LAKE BLDG., Suite 820 


ane EDDIE LEWIS, Prof. Mgr. 


LONDON 
Herman Darewski Music Pub. Co. “CARL LAMONT: THEATRE BLDG 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


PROFESSIONAL FRIENDS FOR 


Music by 
VON TILZER 


A Great Harmony Song and. 
a Great Patter Chorus 


& 


CKABIG DIXIE SONG HIT)” 


Hit! 
SOMEBODY'S WAITING 
MURRAY BLOOM, Professional Manager OR S OME 


DETROIT, MICH.—14 MONROE AVE. ~ PHILADELPHIA—KEITH THEATRE BLDG., Suite 705 O N E 
TED EMERY, Msr. HARRY LINK, Prof. Mgr. 


BOSTON—220 TREMONT ST. 
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STAN STANLEY 

BECK and STONE 
BONESSETTI TROUPE 
MABEL BLONDELL 
THREE BENNETT SISTERS 
BROSIUS and BROWN 
CLAYTON and LENNIE 
BENDER and MEEHAN 
PAT BARRETT 

BELLE and EVA 

BYRON BROS. and SAXO BAND 
FIVE AMERICAN GIRLS 


CURTIS and BUSTER 
CLEMENSO and GERSON 
CANTOR’S MINSTRELS 

with MARION GIBNEY 
HARVEY DE VORA TRIO 
ROMAS TROUPE 
THE STANLEYS 
FRANCIS and FOX 
ESTELLE and BERT GORDON 
DAISY DUGAS and STAR FOUR 
ARTHUR DEVOY and CO. 
HALE and LEWIS 


1919- 


ROUTED AND 


BOOKING EXCLUSIVELY WITH W. V. M. A., B. F. KEITH (WESTERN) 
SUITE 1413, MASONIC TEMPLE 


: OFFICE 
LOUIS HOLOB 
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HIBBERT and NUGENT 
HARPER and BLANKS 


DENNY and DUNIGAN 
FARGO and RICHARDS 
GIULIANI FOUR 

JONES and JOHNSON 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
KREMKA BROS. . 
INFIELD and NOBLE 
MABEL HARPER and CO. 
HALL and SHAPIRO 


HAHN, WELLER and O’DONNELL 


LEE and LAWRENCE 


“LET’S GO,” with BATCHELOR, 
MORRIS and VERT 

LA ROSE and ADAMS 

LA FRANCE and KENNEDY 

MINETTI and SIDELLI 

NATHAN BROS. 

LILLIAN MORTIMER and CO. 

CURTIN-McDONALD OPERA CO. 

ROBERT and DE MONT 

ROBINS and FULTON 

FIVE NOVELTY MINSTRELS 


SHEPARD and OTT 

WHITE BROS. 

WALZER and DYER 

THE RAMSDELLS and DEYO 
DOROTHY VAUGHAN 
VIRGINIA BELLES 

AL. WOHLMAN 

“WHAT HAPPENED TO RUTH” - 
WALTER WEEMS 

WESTON and ELINE 

ELSIE WHITE 

JEAN BARRIOS 

WESTON and ELAINE 


SOLID 


INTERSTATE, GUS SUN, ORPHEUM AND AFFILIATED CIRCUITS 


STAFF 


LILLIAN CORLIN 


159 STATE ST., CHICAGO 
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SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
LOUIS BERNSTEIN, President 


wish everybody 
the theatrical and mu- 
sical industries Merry 
Christmas and very 
Peaceful, Happy and 
Contented 1920. 


~ 
SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & 
BROADWAY AND 47TH, NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS BALTIMORE 
LOU FORDAN, Prof. Manager WALTER McGRATH SAM TUMIN 
BOSTON Pantages Theatre Building 1405 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
TOM LUCET BILLY STONEHAM LOU FERRI 
240 Tremont Street Grand Opera House Building 240 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE PHILADELPHIA 
FRANK E. SNOWDEN FRANK ANDERSON RENNIE CORMACK 
Pantages Theatre Building Orpheum Theatre Building ___.. 25 South 9th Street 


JOE GOODWIN, General Professional Manager 


CO. 


COLUMBUS 


G. H. TIDD 
898 Renth Gilbert Street 


LOS ANGELES 
33 Saperba Theatr@ Building 


CINCINNATI 


AL LINDSAY 
364 Walnat Street 
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ZOE BARNETT 


MARION SUNSHINE (“What's the Odds”) 
CARL HYSON and DOROTHY DICKSON (“Lassie”) 


LUCILLE MANION 


JACK NORWORTH (Wharton Films) 
ROBERT EDESON (Oliver Morosco) 


GRACE LA BUE 


EMELIE LEA (“Argel Face”) 
JOSEPH LERTORA (Cecil Lean) 


ALLEN DINEHART (Selwyns) 

VERNON STEEL (Lead with Ethel Barrymore) 

CLIFTON CRAWFORD (“My Lady’s Friend’s”) 

MARGUERITE CLARKE (Famous Players) 

LILLIAN LORRAINE (“Blue Little Devil’’) 

ROBERT EMMETT KEANE (“My Golden Girl”) 

JULIA DEAN (“The Magic Melody”) ‘ 

MAY VOKES (A. H. Woods) 

HARRY K. MORTON and ZELLA RUSSELL (“The Sweet- 
heart Shop’’) 

DOROTHY DALTON (“Aphrodite”) 

FRANK CARTER (“See Saw”) 

FLORENCE SHIRLEY (“Apple Blossoms”) 

ALFRED LUNT (“Clarence’’) 

WILLIAM MEEHAN (“Bucking the Tiger”) 

LUCILLE MANION (“Betty Be Good”) 

BESSIE McCOY DAVIS (“Greenwich Follies”) 

BARRY BAXTER (Laurette Taylor) 


HARRY FOX (“Zip Goes a Million”) 
JOHNNY DALE (Anderson's “Gaieties”’) 
RUSSELL MACK (“Joan of Arkansaw”) 
JOE OPP (Winter Garden) 

ROBERT BRISTER (“Bird of Paradise’) 
SUE MacMANAMY (“Five Million”) 
EFFIE SHANNON (Oliver Morosco) 
VERA MICHELENA (Joe Weber) 
SAMMY WESTON (“Sweetheart Shop”) 
ALFRED GERRARD (“Velvet Lady”) 
GREGORY KELLY 

SIDNEY BLACKMER (“What's the Odds?”) 
ADA MEADE (“Tumble Inn”) 

DOLLY MORRISSEY (Winter Garden) 
GEORGE SWEET (“Civilian Clothes”) 
WALTER REGAN (“Irene”) 
FLORENCE MILLS (“Irene”) 

KATE PULLMAN (“Roly Boly ft 
HELEN BOLTON (“My Gelden Girl 


EARLE FOXE (“Cappy Ricks” 
MALB<¢LEINE DELMAR (Earl ) 
JACK McGOWAN (Jee Weber) 
JIM and TILLIE BARTON (Winter Garden) 
RICHARD PYLE (“Angel Face”) 
FAY MARBE (Tayiocr Hoimes) 
DIANTHA PATTERSON (George Tyler) 
HOWARD PADDEN 
INA HAYWARD 
OSCAR SHAW (FPF. Ray Co 
MAE WEST (Eddie Clark) 

(W. B. Friedlander) 
MILLIE BUTTERFIELD (“Civilian Clothes”) 
FLORENCE EARLE (Charles Dillingham) 
JOSEPH SANTLEY (Pictures) 
CHARLES RUGGLES (“Girl in Limeusine” 
DAVIC HERBLIN (Portland stock) 
MABEL CARRUTHERS 


TY BROOKE 


FRANK McCOY (Dramatic) 
(Now with Ethel Barrymore) 


ALBERT JAMES 
(Two years with Stuart Walker) 


CHAMBERLAIN BROWN 
STARS AND ENGAGEMENTS 


1482 Broadway 


CHAMBERLAIN BROWN CASTING DIRECTORS 


HARRY BESTRY 


THEODORE HAMMERSTEIN 


CHARLES WALTON 
(Three years with Joe Weber) 


9130 Bryant 


JOHN ADAIR (Cohan & Harris) 

LEON GORDON (Florence Moore) 

JACK DONARUE (“Anget Face”) 

EDWIN NICANDER (Arthur Hopkins) 

LOUISE GROODY (Charles Dillingham) 

McKAY MORRIS (Comstock & Gest) 

DONALD KERR (“Little Blue Devil”) 

FLORENCE EDNEY (A. H. Woods) 

FRANCES CARSON 

NELLIE V. NICHOLS 

JACK ROCHE (“Nothing But Leve’) 

DONALD GALLAHER 

WALTER REGAN (“Irene”) 

WANDA Hast) 
ARION COAKLEY (Walter Has 

WALTER MORRISON and ELEANOR HARTE (Vacdeville) 

GATTISON JONES (Wm. B. Friedlander) 

ZELDA SEARS (“Girl in Limousine”) 

MITCHELL HARRIS (“Shavings”) 

TYLER BROOKE (“Angel Face”) 

MARTHA MAYO (“East Is West’) 

GEORGE LE GUERE (Oliver Moresco) 

ROY GORDON (John Cort) 


ARTHUR ALBRO (“Maytime”™) 

EDWARD ROBINS (Cohan & Harris) 

JANE RICHARDSON (“Rose of China”) 

EARL LESLIE (Followed Ray Raymond in “Velvet Lady”) 
MARY HARPER ROSELLE (“Sweetheart Shop”) 
FORREST WINANT (“Bucking the Tiger’’) 

MRS. JAMES K. HACKETT (Ethel Barrymore) 
ROBERT AMES (Otis Skinner) 

FRANCINE LARRIMORE (“Scandal”) 

STEWART BAIRD (Shubert “Gaieties”) 

TED GIBSON (A. H. Woods) 

EDWARD EVERETT HORTON heme Angeles stock) 
GILDA LEARY (Lead tn “A Prince There Was”) 
EDWARD MACKAY (“Civilian Clothes”) 
ARTHUR ASHLEY (“Man Who Came Back”) 
HILDA SPONG (Billie Burke) 

EVA LE GALLIENE (“Tilly”) 

HAROLD WHALEN (“Overseas Revue”) 
MARION BARNEY (Margaret Anglin) 

GEORGIA HARVEY (Tait—Australia) 
CREIGHTON HALE 

R. GEORGE BURNETT (Vaudeville star) 
MALCOLM FASSETT (“Scandal”) 


NORVAL KEEDWELL 


FRANCES UNDERWOOD (“Civilian Clothes” 
(“Civi 
JOHN O. GRANT (“Going Up”) 


FLORENCE HUNTINGTON 


WALLIS CLARKE (“Light of the Werld”) 
LILLYAN TASHMAN (Ina Claire) 
EDMUND LOWE (‘“Son—Daughter”) 
WILLIAM NORTON (“Lincoln”) 

MARIE NORDSTROM (London Coliseum) 
BARRETT GREENWOOD (“Fifty-Fifty”) 
MONA KINGSLEY (Clifton Crawford) 
FRANK HERBERT (“Welcome Stranger”) 
DAVID ADLER (Cohan & Harris) 
MARION DYER 

ROBERT HYMAN and VIRGINIA MANN (Vascdeville) 


MOVING PICTURE DEPARTMENT 
sats ROSS (Formerly with Famous Players and Werld 
m) 
H. JESS SMITH 
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WISH EVERYONE 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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SEASON’S 
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eneral 


1493 Broadway 


E J. C. MATTHEWS, in charge | 
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It’s a Happy Year for Us and We Wish You the Same 
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BY 
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AND 


HEATH 


“HELLO ALEXANDER” 


the Whole World 


RISCOE 


AND 


AL. RAUH 


| a | | A New Act in Preparation | | 


Direction: HARRY WEBER 
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STILL AT 


CASINO THEATRE—SAN FRANCISCO 
Management ACKERMAN & HARRIS 
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NEW YEARS, 1920 
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Holiday Greetings 


FROM 


Direction 


CURTIS 


BEST WISHES 


FROM 


HARRY JR. 


iT’S A BIT PECULIAR 


: HAPPY NEW YEAR 


DEAGON 


Direction, JENIE JACOBS 


‘“THE GENTLEMEN FROM DIXIE” 
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AARON HOFFMAN 


TIMES. BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Happy New Year 


| BUSTER 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


LOUISE ROY 


Dainty “ODDS and ENDS” 


NOW PLAYING IN THE WEST 


Direction, ERNIE YOUNG 


Greetings from 


BONESETTI TROUPE 


VERSATILE ACROBATS 


RIE BERGERE 


A Happy New Year 


.HAPPY NEW YEAR WILLY ARBE, THE UPSIDE 
TO EVERYBODY DOWN MARVEL 


BOOKED SOLID _ Direction, RAY H. LEASON 
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ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING FRANCISCO 
THE BEST IN THE WEST : 
Offices of 
ERLANGER 
Fifth Floor 


a | New Amsterdam Theatre Building 
bi New York City 
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From Me and Mine to You and Yours 
GLADYS 


MESSRS. 


IRONS 
CLAMAG 


EXTEND 


YULETIDE GREETINGS TO ALL 


And Are Sending East’ the Show that is Making History 


“THE ALL JAZZ REVUE” 


WITH SIX RECORDS BELTED AND MORE EXPECTED 


HERE ARE 
THIRTY GOOD REASONS—-LOOK THEM OVER 


Lou Powers, Margie Catlin, Pat Daly, the Morette Sisters, Pearl 
Hamilton, Ray Kelly, Bob Wolfe, Nadine Grey, May Shaw, Mabie 
White, Babe De Fields, Mary Nolan, Louise McCormack, Cissie 
Meglemry, Vera White, Babe Claire, Anna Mae Miller, Baby Bee, 
Betty Miles, Margaret Williams, R. Monahan, Velva Daly, Violet 
Hamilton, Abbie Fontaine, Fern Whitmore, Marie Edwards. 


SAM REIDER, Manager JOE P. MACK, Agent 
JOS. HERDLICKA, Managing Director 
J. MEGLEMRY, Carpenter 
C. VELVIN TURNER, Property Caretaker 


RAY SUNSHINE” 


Greetings From The 


SAM KITTY 
MARTHA JOE 


Now Touring Orpheum Circuit 


Direction, TOM FITZPATRICK 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
TOUR LTD. (CIRCUIT) 


Wishes to call to the attention of the Profession that Mr. E. P. Churchill 
is no longer connected in any way with the South American Tour, Ltd. 
(Circuit), nor has he been since August 31st, 1919, and therefore, has no 
right to make any contracts for this circuit. 


MR. HENRY BACH, General Representative of the South American Tour, 
Ltd. Circuit, has arrived in this country, and has made his headquarters 


RICHARD PITROT 


47 WEST 28th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
and all booking must be done there. 
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Greetings 
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Appearing Under Direction of 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
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New Year’s Greetings 


PATRICO 


Direction, GLADYS BROWN 


GREETINGS FROM 


HELEN STAPLES 


“Prima Donna Petite” 


Booked Solid—W. V. M. A. and B. F. Keith (Western) 


COMING EAST SOON WATCH FOR ME 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


HERMAN KING 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


WILL KING MUSICAL COMEDY CO. 


Casinc Theatre—San Francisco—Indefinite 


WALKER 
WHITESIDE 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s. Thrilling Romance 


‘The Master of Ballantrae’’ 


Play by CARL MASON © 


Direction, WALTER FLOYD 


Suite 803-804 Times Bidg., N. Y. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


VERA RANSDALE 


LEADS 


WILL KING MUSICAL COMEDY CO. 


Casino Theatre—San Francisco—Indefinite 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 


HONORA HAMILTON 


CHARACTERS 


WILL KING MUSICAL COMEDY CO. 


Casino Theatre—San Francisco—Indefinite 


GREETINGS 


BETTY BABB 


IN TOPICAL SONGS OF THE DAY 
Booked Solid—Thanks to J. J. NASH 


The Act of Quality 
Not Quantity 


GREETINGS 


LEW DUNBAR 


COMEDIAN 


WILL KING MUSICAL COMEDY CO. 


Casino Theatre—San Francisco—Indefinite 


aa 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


MARINO MALEY 


“PUSH HIM UP—CHARLEY” 


GREETINGS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS AND ALL OUR ENEMIES 


Eastern Representative, JOE SULLIVAN Western Representative, HARRY SPINGOLD 


FRANK 
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Here’s to you for 
a corking year 
in everything 


Fiz 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
THE ONLY AND ONLY 


WILLIAM: 


and her Greatest Cast of Principals 


EVELYN MURRAY MILDRED 
RAMSAY CAMPBELL 


EMIL 
“JAZZ” 
CASPER 


BILLY 
PURCELLA 


S 


emmrerem| Now on the Orpheum Circuit 


WARD 


The Record Minstrel and 
Vaudeville Team of the World 


1868-1920 


Opened at the Palace Theatre, 
Chicago, Oct. 6, in their New 
White Face Specialty written by 
Mr. Aaron Hoffman, by directions 
of Mr. E. F. Albee, and more than 
duplicated their hits of former 
years. 
The same in every city they 
have egpeared. and complimented 
ma; by the Managers, Press and Public. 
LS Nothing old in this act but 
— their honorable record. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO EVERYONE 


FOX and WARD 


IRVING BERLIN, INC. 


GREETINGS 


REECE GARDNER 


LEADS 


WILL KING MUSICAL COMEDY CO. 


Casino Theatre—San Francisco—Indefinite 
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ANDRE CHARLOT’S PRODUCTIONS 


LONDON 


WINCHELL SMITH & JOHN L. GOLDEN 
ANDRE CHARLOT’S 


“BRAN 


A NEW REVUE A COMEDY BY AUSTIN STRONG 


ANDRE CHARLOT 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE PHILHARMONIC HALL 


By arrangement with J. M. & R. GATTI 
ANDRE CHARLOT Presents ANDRE CHARLOT Presents 


SOUTHERN 


A REVUE 
By ARTHUR WIMPERIS & RONALD JEANS OR( HES ‘ R A 
MUSIC BY HERMAN DAREWSKI 


ON TOUR 
“BUBBLY” OFFICERS’ 


“TAILS UP” “BUZZ BUZZ” 


OFFICES: Until 1st January, 6 Arundell St., London, W. I. 
After 1st January, Prince of Wales Theatre, London, W. I. 
Telegraphic Address: ETOILES, LONDON. 
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It’s been a sty SEASON for us and so we WISH YOU THE SAME 


TOMMY 


“A SYNCOPATED COCKTAIL” : 


Now completing our 20th consecutive and successful week booked by 
RAY HODGDON and lots more to go. 


BUCH 
BROS. 


SHIP AHOY BOYS 


PRESENTING 


SPILLING THE BEANS 


DIRECTION 


SIMON AGENCY 


Happy New Year 


JOE 
ERBER 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 


JACK WISE 


JUVENILE—SIXTH SEASON 


WILL KING MUSICAL COMEDY CO..- 


Casino Theatre—San Francisco—lIndefinite 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL 
FROM 


FAYNES 


Direction, HUGHES & MANWARING 


Mr. and Mrs. 


HARRY HASTINGS 


wIsH EVERYBODY 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


New Year Greetings 


CHAS. SEMON 


“THE NARRER FELLER” 
FRANK EVANS, Representative 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


ARTHUR WEST 


Assisted by LUCILLE SMITH 


“WHAT THE CRITIC SAID” 


By GUS KAHN 


HARRY WEBER, East 
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FROM 

“JOY-BELLS” 
AMERICAN 
FRIENDS 
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RTHUR HAMMERSTE 


“SOMEBODY’S SWEETHEART” 


“JOAN ARKANSAW” 


‘Compliments of 


PRESENTING 


“SOMETIME” 


With FRANK TINNEY 4 


“TUMBLE IN” 


AND HIS LATEST 


STAN MAE LAUREL 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


“NO MOTHER TO GUIDE HER” 


PANTAGES CIRCUIT 
Thanks to Messrs. HORWITZ & KRAUS for Eastern Time 


HAPPY 
NEW 
YEAR 


To All Our 
Friends 


CLIFFORD-WAYNE TRIO 


The Indians in Full Dress and the 20th Century Squaw 


Featuring The World’s Greatest 
Indian Child Artist 


Management, ERNIE YOUNG 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON FROM 


CHARLES IRWIN 


Mr. and Mrs. (Kitty Henry) 


Personal Direction, HARRY WEBER 


GREETINGS FROM 


TO YOU AND YOURS 
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GOOD LUCK— 
GOOD CHEER— 

GOOD WISHES 

You All 


VAUDEVILLE 
AGENCY 


B. S. Moss, President 


Executive Offices 


110 West 42nd Street 
M. D. SIMMONS, Booking Manager 
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traction F. AY COMSTOCK AND MORRIS GEST 


A Romance of Ancient Manners in Egypt 

THE GREATEST ARTISTIC AND MOST SENSA- 

TIONAL TRIUMPH EVER ACHIEVED IN ANY 

THEATRE IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
COMPANY OF 300 PEOPLE—8 BIG SCENES 


CENTURY THEATRE FEB. 12 


World’s Premier 


“MECCA” 


With a Company of 300 People 
Written by Osear Asche. Music by Percy Fletcher 


LYRIC THEATRE ‘ow 


“A Chinese Musical Comedy 


ROSE CHINA” 


Book by Guy Bolton. Lyrics by P. G. Wedehouse 
Music by Armand Vecsey 
_ Staged by Robert Milton and Julian Mitchell 


LONGACRE THEATRE Now PLAYING TO CAPACITY 


A Comedy of American Life 


“ADAM AND EVA” 


Biggest Comedy Hit in New York 
By Guy Belten and Gee. Middleton 
Staged by Robert Milton 


ON TOUR: 
The World's Most Beautiful Production 


“CHU CHIN CHOW” 
By Oscar Asche. Music by Frederick Norton 


A Musical Extravaganza of the Orient 


POSITIVELY THE BIGGEST AND MOST EXPENSIVE ATTRACTION 
EVER SENT ON TOUR 


COMPANY OF 300—14 BIG SCENES 


Direct From Its Successful Run at Three 
Theatres on Broadway 


“THE FIVE MILLION” 


With RALPH MORGAN 


Cemedy by Guy Bolten and Frank Maude 
Staged by Rebert Milton = 


THE DOLLY SISTERS 


In the Successful Musical Comedy 


“OH, LOOK” 


NOTE.—The Dolly Sisters will be seen on Broadway soon after the New Year 
in a new musical revue written for them. 


COMING SOON—A New Masical Comedy 
By Belten, De Sylva and Kern 


“ZIP, GOES A MILLION” 


With HARRY FOX 


The Great Biblical Drama 


“THE WANDERER” 
STAGED BY DAVID BELASCO 


(Now in Its 4th Year ef Success) 


In February a New Dramatic Offering 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD” 


By Guy Belten and Gee. Middleton 
(From the French of Pierre Saisson) 


The Most Wonderful Play in America 


“EXPERIENCE” 
By GEORGE V. HOBART 


SIXTH SEASON——TWO COMPANIES 


PRINCESS THEATRE IN PREPARATION 


The 7th Annuai 


PRINCESS MUSICAL COMEDY 


The Sixth Prinéess Theatre Musical Comedy Hit 


“OH, MY DEAR” 
(TWC COMPANIES ON TOUR) 


“THE CHECKERBOARD” 


Comedy by Frederick and Fanny Hatton 


The Famous Princess Theatre Success 


“OH, BOY” 


(Fourth Year—Two Companies) 


“THE CAVE GIRL” 


Comedy by Guy Boiton and Geo. Middicton 


The Fifth Princess Theatre Comedy 


(Third Season—Twe Companies) 


“BAL TABARIN” 


(From the Theatre des Bouffes Parisien) 


“PHI-PHI” 


Comedy from the Clunie Theatre, Parts 


ON TOUR IN CANADA 


Lendon’s Famous Success 


“THE LUCK «2 NAVY” 


Lendon Queen's Theatre Company, Inclading 


PERCY HUTCHISON 


Hl IN NEW YORK CITY 
CENTURY THEATRE Now riarive 

tig The Famous Parisian Sensation 
“A PHRODITE” 


F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest Theatres: 


CENTURY THEATRE 
NEW YORK 
Sole Mgt. MORRIS GEST 


PRINCESS THEATRE MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 


NEW YORK 
Sole Mgt. F. RAY COMSTOCK 


LA SALLE THEATRE 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK Mgt. F. RAY COMSTOCK 
Sole Mgt. MORRIS GEST and MORRIS GEST 


CENTURY GROVE NEW MORRIS GEST MIDNIGHT WHIRL 
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CENTURY THEATRE 


‘Sole Management MORRIS GEST 
. Curtain rises evenings at 8 o’clock sharp, owing to size of production and length of performance. 


TRIUMPH EVER ACHIEVED ANY THEATRE 
THE HISTORY THE WORLD 


F. RAY COMSTOCK and MORRIS GEST present 


(From the Theatre Renaissance, Paris) ‘ 


Choreography by 


MICHEL FOKINE 


(Creater ef the Russian Ballet) 


A ROMANCE OF MANNERS IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
Play by Pierre Frondale and George C. Hazelten 


Founded on the Novel of Pierre Louys 


Staged by 


E. LYALL SWETE 


Messrs. F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest desire to publicly 
express their sincere appreciation and grateful thanks to 


MR, DAVID BELASCO 


for his invaluable and artistic services freely volunteered solely 
in the interest of ari, in the siaging of “Aphrodite.” 


Music by Henri Fevrier and Anselm Goetzl 
Seenery by Joseph and Phil Harker, of London 
Costumes Designed by Percy Anderson 

' Executed by Schneider and Anderson, New York 
Additional Costumes by Leon Bakst 
Executed in Paris by Marie Muells 

Properties Designed by Percy Anderson and Carl Link 


“APHRODITE” PRODUCED UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MORRIS GEST. 


Now Playing to the Biggest Receipts Ever Known for Any 
Legitimate Attraction in Theatrical Annals 


HAILED BY THE CRITICAL PRESS OF NEW YORK AS THE MOST 
SUPERBLY ARTISTIC EVENT KNOWN IN THE MEMORY OF MAN 


THE SUN (Laurence Reamer) . THE MAIL (Burns Mantle) MORNING TELEGRAPH (Rennold Wolf) 
“‘aphrodite’ pruves a wonderful pageant. Famoug ro- “*Aphrodite’ a producticn of greut beauty in both form “*Aphrodite’ big and colorful. As a umynilicent spec 
mance captivutes lurge Century audience. A trium in and color. The most beautiful stuge productiva this home tacle it surpusses uny other serious drumutic cahibition 
stagecraft. Ollering too beuuliful to be missed by the- of huge spectucies bas ever seen.” in America’s unnuls of theutrical endeuyor. It is a tre- 


atregoers.” ‘EVE. WORLD (Charles Darnton) mendvus achievement.” 


**Aphrodite” i if 
THE TIMES (Geo. 8. Kanfman) Pp e” is magnificently alluring. As a spectacle it THE TRIBUNE (Heywood Broun) 


is superb. In this age of extravugaui pruduciiuus *Aph- 
“‘Aphrodite’ a flue spectacle. at the has much to hold the eyes of ull. It Is spe 
muaguificeut spectu 


rodite’ tukes the clus:ical apple.” 
tury. A colorful aud will make c cular, beautiful aud showy. As au eulertainment it is 
ul, THE HERALD (H. B. Mallen) big amd beautiful.” 


pene on duubt or quibble, artistic and beau- 
ul offering ever—yes, ever—uade a theatre in this THE EVENING POST 

4 
EVE. TELEGRAM (Robt. G. Welch) city. A rivt of pagan beauty. “The first act a climax such us in other plays ts usually 
“ ‘Aphrodite’ is overwhelming. There is extruvagance of reserved for the last act. More and more the audacious 
setting, custumes and ucting. You wil! revel in its gor- 


THE WORLD (Louis De Foe) 

“‘*Aphrodite’ shown in iavish scenes. Opulent spectacle spectacles thrilled the audience and the fnal sturming of 
ern stage pictures, its surge and movemeut, aud its the tower fairly took one’s breath away. A realistic spee- 
exotic colur. 


of ancient Egypt is unfolded in brilliant stuge pictures. 


A thoroughly wonderful spectacle.” tacle, and one awakes from the end as from a dream.” 


COMPANY OF 300 PEOPLE—EIGHT BIG SCENES - 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE—TUESDAY EVENING, DEC. 30 


First and only appearance in America 


MICHEL FOKINE and VERA FOKINA 


(Creator of the Russian Ballet) 


(Prima Ballerina, The Russian Ballet) 


THE GREATEST ARTISTIC AND MOST SENSATIONAL 
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molday 


In “A SEASIDE ROMANCE”— 


By Joe Guinan 


MIONTGOMERY AND 


Direction, BEEHLER-& JACOBS 


MABEL TALIAFERRO 


SUNSHINE 
By CHAS, 0’BRIEN KENNEDY 


HARRY BERESFORD 


Broadway’s Newest Star 
IN IRVIN COBB’S 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS 
By CHAS. KENNEDY 


| CARRIE DE MAR 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMEDIENNE 


HOBART BOSWORTH | 


Starring in Feature Pictures 


3 NEXT SEASON 


A New Vaudeville Offering 


KINGSLEY BENEDICT 


SARAH PADDEN 


WILLIAM GAXTON 


IN PREPARATION 


MARGARET WYCHERLY | 
WILD OATS BETTY ‘BEHAVE THE JUNIOR PARTNER CHARLES RICHMAN 
By CLIFFORD PARKER By TOM BARRY By RUPERT HUGHES (NEW ACT) 
HOMER MILES MOLLY McINTYRE JEAN CHASE SH ANNI 


THE ROUGHNECK 


By MR. MILES" 


THE LOVE CHASE 


By LESTER LONERGAN 


IN 
PEGGY’S WEDDING NIGHT. 


By HOWARD CHASE 


EFFIE SHANNON 


(NEW ACT) 


HELEN HOLMES 


(NEW ACT) 


EVA TAYLOR- 
LAWRENCE GRATTAN 


in VIRGINIA RYE 


By MR. GRATTAN 


JOSEPH HART’S ATTRACTIONS 


BRYANT 431 


SUITE 4-6, NEW YORK THEATRE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON 


DAVE KRAUS 


OLYMPIC THEATRE 


HAYES CO. 


HOWARD 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


GREETINGS TO RATH BROTHERS AND ALL MY FRIENDS 


DIXIE WHITE 


“FEATURED WITH “REVUE DE VOGUE” 


INING PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


BERNARD AND SCARTH 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS FROM 


NEW ACT IN PREPARATION 


GAUTIER’S BRICKLAYERS 
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| A WONDERFUL STORY BY ARTHUR FREED | te 
: A BEAUTIFUL MELODY BY OLIVER WALLACE, COMPOSER OF HINDUSTAN | : 

| GILBERT WELLS 

GREAT AND 

FOX TROT WRITER OF La 

BY HERBERT MARPLE AND EARL BURTNETT ii 
| : A BEAUTIFUL SONG’ SURE FIRE HIT FOR SINGLES, DOUBLES, TRIOS, QUARTETTS ay 

SEND FOR PROFESSIONAL COPIES AND ORCHESTRATIONS | ca 

SAN FRANCISCO | 

BEN BLACK, PROF. MANAGER, 608 PANTAGES THEATRE BUILDING ae 
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JOHN CORT’S ATTRACTIONS 


SEASON 1919-20 


The Distinguished Italian Star NOW PLAYING America’s Foremost Musical Star 
MIMI AGUGLIA — 7 FRITZI SCHEFF - ‘ 
“THE WHIRLWIND” : In “GLORIANNA” 


(Standard Theatre, N. Y.) (Atlanta, Ga.) 


99 The Belgian Prima Donna 
ROLY BOLY EYES TAVIE BELGE 


: EDDIE LEONARD In “FIDDLERS THREE” 


(Knickerbocker Theatre, N. Y.) (Toronto, Canada) - 


“LISTEN LESTER” (No. 1) “FLO FLO” (Third Season) 


Featuring Featuring 


ADA MAE WEEKS | HANDERS & MILLIS & MABEL WITHEE 


(Cleveland, 0.) (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


In Rehearsal “TISTEN LESTER” A” C 0.) 
“A FOOL’S GAME” alath, Minn) 
MAUDE FEALY LISTEN LESTER” (“B” Co.) 


IN PREPARATION FOR NEXT SEASON. 


TWO NEW MUSICAL PRODUCTIONS BY 
HARRY L. CORT, GEORGE E. STODDARD and HAROLD ORLOB. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SPECIALISTS THEATRE FINANCING, LEASING AND 
CONSTRUCTION THE WEST- 


During the past year we have leased, financed or constructed 
twenty-four theatres in the leading cities of the West, inciuding 
the two new million-dollar theatres now being erected in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, for Loew-Ackerman & Harris. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


58 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
AFFILIATED WITH PACIFIC THEATRE REALTY CO. 
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THE 
MEN AND WOMEN VAUDEVILLE 
AND MOTION PICTURES 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXTENDS THE HEARTIEST WISHES FOR 


Happy New Year 


ITHIN the year just ending this company, representing a distributing 

and exhibiting organization for motion pictures and an association for 
the promotion of better vaudeville, has shared in a prosperity that is unparal- 
leled in every line of industry. This success has been the greater through the 
cordial co-operation and support of a great body of able entertainers whose 
efforts have won the appreciation of the public and whose talent has kept pace 
with the many changes that are taking place in every line of endeavor. 


It has been the desire of the Stanley Company of America to encourage 
talent wherever and whenever it is found, and the vaudeville bills that are 
presented in the various houses booked or controlled by this company have 
gained public approval as is testified not only by the applause of audiences 
but also in the ever-increasing patronage that is apparent. In the manner of 
conducting the various playhouses under company direction there is much to 
command respect, but it is after all the quality of entertainment that is the 
criterion for the public. The vaudevillian himself is the true test of popularity 
and it is therefore the more gratifying to be able at this time to felicitate the 
actor and the entertainer upon his splendid achievement in contributing to the 
growth of the Stanley organization: 


The future is roseate. The Stanley Company of. America is constantly 
striving to do better and more wonderful things. Encouragement is wonderful 
because of the splendid co-operation of the vaudevillian and thus, with every 
prospect pleasing, it is with sincerity that there is extended to the actor in 
vaudeville and in pictures, to musicians, to employes, to the press and to the 
public, the warmest greetings of the season. ° 


THE STANLEY CO. AMERICA 


JULES MASTBAUM, 


PRESIDENT 
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AND HIS CORKING COMEDY COMPANY 


ANABEL NEILSON, 


RALPH McGOWAN, 
LOFTIN, ANDREW LIGHTFOOT, 


IN JACK LAIT’S BRILLIANT HEADLINE COMEDY 


ARTHUR KLEIN “UF LP” 


ABELL 


TOPPING BILLS IN THE 


LEADING EASTERN HOUSES 


WE WISH YOU XMAS BLESSINGS AND NEW YEAR HAPPINESS 


SHUBERT THEATRE 
NEW YORK ~ 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In reply to numerous inquiries, I beg to inform you I am playing my New York season, at the 


above theatre, in the new operetta, “Magic Melody,” 


as principal comedian. 


Yours Hilariously, 


‘TOM McNAUGHTON 


WISHING ALL A BRIGHT AND HAPPY NEW YEAR 


GREETINGS FROM 


BEN. 


BENNY 
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Wishes Everyone 


AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


—= = = 


SEASONS 1919-20 
New York and Tours Arranged and Fixed by 


JENIE JACOB 
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ler Percival 


(PALS—ON AND OFF) 


‘Eugene 


HALE 


“SCARLET 


HIT 


JACK 


LAIT’S 
BRILLIANT SUCCESS, 


Playing the Principal Male Parts 


FEATURED WITH 


VALESKA 


Meeting with kind words from critics, s Say 
kind hands from audiences. 
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Has gazed into the crystal ball Kismet, and read 
there upon this gladsome Christmas Day this message: 


“My child, thou shalt find content and peace and com- 
radeship and good will through thine own heart; love 
thou truly, hold thou kindness in thy thoughts for thy 
fellow men and women; gird thyself with thy God-given 
courage to go on, will to work, ambition to progress— 
thus shalt thou attain that greatest boon upon this earth— 


happiness.” 


In this spirit I extend to the whole 
world my sincerest wishes for 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Personal Direction of HARRY WEBER 
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ARTHUR HOPKINS Presents 


and LIONEL BARRYMORE 
“THE JEST”. 


ii the Italian of Sem Benelli—Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 


RUSSIAN DRAMA SEASON 
ARTHUR HOPKINS Presents 


LODGING” 


From the Russian:of Maxim Gorki—To be followed by other Russian plays,” 
At Special Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday Matinees 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE, 45th Street West of Broadway 


BERNARD 


and he’s the EXTEND 
original HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


KLEIN ER | _ COLUMBIA THEATRE BUILDING 
KOKKER | | 
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Extends the Season’s Compliments 
To His Friends in 
ENGLAND and AMERICA 
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RIA 


THAT NIMBLE LIGHT COMEDIAN AND ECCENT RIC DANCER 
AND OLLIE NORTHLANE 


Starring! FOLIES BERGERE Starring! 


HOLIDAY GREETIN GS 


PARIS 


Management THOMAS STARK 


Henry Burr 


Music Corporation 


OFFERS 


FOUND THE) 


1G PLACE OF THE BLUEBIRD 


(YELLEN AND OLMAN) 


\ Noveity Love Song with a Great Swing 
(Equally Effective as a Single or Double) 


OH! MY LADY 


:: YOU LISTEN TO MY SERENADE) 


(RAY PERKINS) 
—£ TENDER PLEA OF A MODERN ROMEO 


MY SUGAR COATED CHOCOLATE BOY 


(E. AND W. LOOS) 
A MELODY THAT WILL GET YOU ENCORES 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Season’s Greetings 
OF 


THE GUS SUN 
BOOKING EX. 


GUS SUN, President 


HOMER NEER, Office Manager 
WAYNE CHRISTY, Booking Manager 


TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 


MAIN OFFICES: 


IELD, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


PETE MACK Palace Theatre Bldg. NEW YORE 
TOM POWELL State-Lake Theatre Bldg. CHICAGO 


tp: W. TODD 726 Brisbane Bldg. BUFFALO 
C. SARGENT 


A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


NOISSAAO0Ud AHL JO AGNV NI 


GREETINGS 


Ray Perkins, wisier"1604 Broadway, New York 


INC. 
1493 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 


— 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU 


CHAS. BAKER’S ATTRACTIONS 


“SWEET SWEETIE GIRLS,” “TEMPTERS,” “SPORT GIRLS” 


Can use good people at all times. 


Rooms 709-710 Columbia Theatre Building, New York 
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—ADVBPRTISES— 
ON TOUR—“TURN TO THE RIGHT” one company with many of the original players 
ON TOUR—“3 WISE FOOLS” one company with the New York cast intact 
IN NEW YORK—“LIGHTNIN’ ”—Starring Frank Bacon ONE COMPANY approaching its 600th performance at the Gaiety Theatre 


IN PREPARATION—“THUNDER”—For a new Metropolitan opening. 
IN LONDON—In association with Andre Charlot—“THREE WISE FOOLS” 


Now in its sixth month at the Comedy Theatre | 


IN AUSTRALIA—In association with J. C. Williamson, Ltd. “LIGHTNIN’ ”—Now in its fourth month in Melbourne 


NOTWITHSTANDING STATEMENTS OR RUMORS TO THE CONTRARY 
THE MOVING PICTURE RIGHTS IN THESE PLAYS 


HAVE NOT BEEN SOLD 


AND AMONG VARIOUS PRODUCTIONS TO BE ANN OUNCED LATER 
MR. GOLDEN Promises 


“THE WHEEL” 


A New Comedy by 


WINCHELL 


Aim truly grateful to each individual 
connected with 


THE LEW KELLY SHOW 


whose able efforts make our 
excellent business possible 


Lew Kelly 


£/A HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


MISS HAPPY HARRISON 
and “DYNAMITE” ANIMAL CIRCUS 
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CHARLES 


CHARLES 


OLD BOND ST. 


CHARLES 


LONDON 


CHARLES 


ENGLAND 


CHARLES 


and NEW YORK 


CHARLES 


COCHRAN 


Controls all productions at the London Pavilion and 
the Oxford Theatre; is sole lessee of the St. Martin’s, 
the Garrick, the Aldwych and the Prince’s Theatres; 
also the Holborn Stadium, which under his direction 
has become the boxing centre of the world. 


COCHRAN 


Presents at the London Pavilion “Afgar,” agreed to 
be the last word in beautifully mounted and witty 
extravaganza. Delysia at her best. Cuvillier’s mosi 
charming music. 


Presents at the Oxford “Maggie,” an exquisite comic 
opera by a composer new to this country, Marcel 
Lattes. George Graves is declared by the critics to 
have done nothing better. Winifred Barnes to be 
delicious. 


COCHRAN 


Presents at the Garrick “The Eclipse,” a screaming 
farce, with interpolated songs, written by Fred Thomp- 
son and Phillips Oppenheim, the novelist. Music by 
Herman Darewski and Meiville Cideon: In this, Alfred 
Lester and Teddie Gerrard appear. 


Has arranged for the production in America of the fol- 
lowing plays: “In the Night Watch,” in conjunction 
with Al Woods; “The Great Illusion,” in-conjunction 
“with Shubert Bros.; “Deburau,” in conjunction with 
David Belasco; “The Better ’Ole,” in conjunction with 
Charles B. Coburn, and “As You Were,” in conjunc- 
tion with Ray Goetz. 


COCHRAN 


CABLEGRAMS: “COCKRANUS, PICCY., LONDON” 
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GREETINGS 
ALL AMERICAN ARTISTS 


HUGH McINTOS 
HARRY TIVOLI THEATRES 


THEATRE, Sydney, Australia 


American Representative, NORMAN JEFFERIES, Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia | 


“DOWN LIMERICK WAY” 


By ANNA “NICHOLS 


AUGUSTUS PITOU, Inc. 
MAY ROBSON DENMAN THOMPSON'S 


“FORBIDDEN id “TISH” “THE OLD 


Adapted From HOMESTE AD” 
MARY ROBERTS sat 
RINEHART’S WILLIAM LAWRENCE 
DOROTHY ‘DONNELLY “Sy moss” UNCLE JOSH 
Management (on Screen | A HAPP Y NEW YEAR 


O ER UNION SQUARE THEATRE 


NEW YORK 
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PATRICOLA 


RUBY 
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PATRICOLA 


OF 


AND 


MYERS 


“THE GIRL AND THE DANCING FOOL” 


One of the Best comedy acts in vaudeville. 
—PERCY HAMMOND. 


The girl is sweet and the boy is a real comic. 
—O. L. HALL. 


Patricola and Myers. 
17 Min.; One. 
Taik, songs, dances. 
Palace, Chicago. 
Chicago, Nov. 19. 
Patriccla (Senn) recently returned from war. 
he was helping to free the seas Miss Meyers (Ruby) mast 
have been tak ——— in singing, dancing and comedy, 
r she now fits into the act like a little sunbeam, whereas 
ormerly she was a little amateur and Tom had to do 
all the work. He dots most of it now, too, but now he 
gets some help. It is a mystery to anyone who has seen 
this team come on hereabouts, season after season, and 
spread panic and joy, why they never were given a good 
spot in the East. atricola is as sure-fire as El opt gt 3 
whom he slightly resembles in method, though not 
physique. He is a delicious clown, giving to it all the 
originality and individuality that makes an entertainer 
stand forth sharply against the background of the may 
come-and-go parrots-who buy manuscripts and retail 1 
study dances and sell them. He is a walloping comedy 
hoofer, a blithe fellow at quick quips, a hearty and lov- 
able kidder. It is impossible to give his routine in detail— 
there’s no detail to it. Miss Meyers is a fleecy girl with a 
warm figure and a tiny voice reminiscent of Aileen 
Bronson’s, She dances now with assurance and ease 
and not a few difficult tricks, and does a girly song with 
dispatch and a ring to it. Her dancing exit with Patricola 
at the finish of the main act is a riot, and she contributes 
a large share. The encore, with a comedy ukulele and 
Miss Meyers in Hawaiian garb, held up to the earlier 
standards of the performance. The team got several 
recalls and a bombardment of —. It could go on 
next to closing anywhere and low anything without 
cause to fear. Lats. 


What they call a comedy knockout. 
—ASHTON STEVENS. 


If there is a “nuttier,” funnier clown anywhere in 
vaudeville, he has not been seen in these yet, and 
it would not be safe to br him here until tailors have 
devised a means ot making buttons more secure. 

Patricola is more than a laugh, he is a shout—a riot, 
and he strained many a yest and bodice with his antics 
at the opening of the new bill last night. 


—McQUIGG. 


OH! GEE WHIZ! WAIT UNTIL YOU SEE US 


And by the way, “Variety” is protecting our mandolin business. 


Western Representative, SIMON AGENCY 


Direction, GENE HUGHES 
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YULE TIDE GREETIN 


To All My Fellow Players 


In Vaudeville: Supported by a Perfect Cast 


NEIL BARRETT, WM. CALE, MISS WINIFRED LAMBERT 


Direction, HARRY WEBER The Agent With a Conscience 
A New One Act Playlet by HUGHIE HERBERT—Shortly 


Holiday Greetings 
OLYMPIA THEATRES 


INCORPORATED 


Life is one d thing after the other! 
“THE PEST HOUSE” one laugh after another!! 
ROGER HUGH L.  MARCELLE 


IMHOF, CONN COREENE 


NEW YORK CITY ENGAGEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1919. 


BRIGHTON BEACH THEATRE THE PALACE HENDERSON’S MUSIC HALL 
PROCTOR’S FIFTH AVENUE THE PROSPECT THE GREEN POINT. 
THE ORPHEUM THE BUSHWICK MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 


THE ROYAL COLONIAL RIVERSIDE AND ALHAMBRA 
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“LET THE REST 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
MAUD LAMBERT 
ERNEST BALL 
THE WORLD 
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pays $77. for this “ad” 


he can advise his friend 


GEORGE JESSEL 


to save his money 


CHAS. H. WALDRON’S 


‘AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES 
WALDRON’S CASINO 


Boston’s Magnificent Burlesque Theatre 


WALDRON’S COLONIAL THEATRE 


LACONIA, N. H. 
Playing Only First-Class Attractions 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


CONCORD, N. H. 
Playing Only First-Class Attractions 


OPERA HOUSE 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 
Playing Only First-Class Attractions 


WALDRON’S “BOSTONIANS” 


Presenting 


FRANK FINNEY 


and an Ail Star Cast in the New Musical Comedy 
“BITS OF HITS” 
Address all communications to 


CHAS. H. WALDRON 


Happy New Year 


JACK 
SINGER 


Lew Kelly Show ‘“‘Behman Show” 


Waldron’s Casino Boston, Masa, 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 

EMIL CLARK BILLY MANN PHIL FURMAN 

President Outside Representative Booking Manager 


COAST AMUSEMENT AGENCY 


Pantages Theatre Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


WE BOOK - WE PRODUCE - WE COSTUME 
Can place good people. Chorus girls wanted at all times. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


THOS. BEATTY 


WANTED 


Baglewood People in All Lines for Burlesque 


Hearty Greetings To All 


MARCONI 
FITZGIBBON 


TWO ACES OF MUSIC 
XYLOPHONE - ACCORDION - PIANO 
OPENING ON ORPHEUM CIRCUIT JAN. 19TH, 1920 


Direction, FRANK EVANS 
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People’s Theatre (Hebrew)... ....New York 
Victory Theatre (Photo Plays)...New York 


Royal Theatre (Italian).......... New York 
Rialto Theatre (Photo Plays)...... Brooklyn 


Farragut Theatre (Photo Plays)... .Brooklyn 


NCORPORATED 
OWNING 


Miner’s in the Bronx (Burlesque) ..New York 


Chelsea Theatre (Photo Plays)....New York 


Empire Theatre (Burlesque)......... Newark 
Gayety Theatre (Burlesque)......... Newark — 
Newark (Photo Plays).............. Newark 


Merrick Theatre (Photo Plays) . . Jamaica, L. I. 
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I don’t believe in Advertising, so I 
won’t say anything. 

I’m signed up with the Shuberts at a 
munificent salary as principal comic and 


Rose & Curtis could get me all the Keith 
vaudeville dates I want if I had the time 


to play ’em. 


NED 


Merry Xmas 
Happy New Year 7 
Pleasant Lincoln’s Birthday 
Joyous Washington’s Birthday 
Wet St. Patrick’s Day 
Delicious Decoration Day 
Furious Fourth of July 
Layingoffly Labor Day 
and a 
Helofahalloween 


Yes, MISS WELLS is still with me but 
she isn’t contributing to the payment of 
this YULETIDE GREETING, but never- 
theless she wishes you the same, but that 


don’t pay for the ad. 


MORAL 


If you don’t pay, don’t play Boston. 


NORWORTH 


Under the Sole Management 


DAVID BELASCO 


Season 1919-20 
LENORE ULRIC 


SON-DAUGHTER” 


A Play of New China 


By George Scarborough and David Belasco 
AT THE BELASCO THEATRE 


INA CLAIRE 
“THE GOLD DIGGERS” 


A Comedy by Avery Hopwood 
AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE ~ 


ON TOUR 
DAVID WARFIELD 


“THE AUCTIONEER” 


FRANCES STARR 
“TIGER! TIGER!” 


By Edward Knoblock 


“DADDIES” 


A Comedy by John L. Hobble 


“TIGER ROSE” 


A Melodrama of the Great Northwest 
By Willard Mack 


“THE BOOMERANG” 


A Comedy by Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes 
5TH SEASON 


BELASCO THEATRE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
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A 
HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! 
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LET’S WISH THE YEAR OF 1920 


IS ONE OF PLENTY, 
AND THE YEAR FOR WHICH WE PRAYED. 


WILL VERY SOON BE PLAYED, 
AND FOR THOSE WE LOVE AND LOVE US DEAR 


THE EXIT MARCH OF ANOTHER YEAR 


CHRISTMAS ! 


MERRY 
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GREETING FROM 


THOMPSON 


AL P PETRIE 
|| Direction, HARRY WEBER 


SED 
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GEORGE W. GALLAGHER, 
Treasurer and General Manager 


I. H. HERE, 
President 


AMERICAN 
BURLESQUE 
ASSOCIATION 


BETTER— 
BURLESQUE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
Columbia Amusement Company Building 
Broadway at Forty-seventh Street 
New York 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


LEVINE 


GRAND THEATRE, TRENTON, N. J. 
BROADWAY THEATRE, CAMDEN, N. J. 


International Variety 


Theatrical Agency, Ltd. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR 


AFRICAN 
THEATRES TOUR 
AND PRINCIPAL 

CIRCUITS 


OFFICES: 
418 PUTNAM BUILDING 


1493 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


3 LEICESTER STREET LONDON, ENG. 


Compliments of the Season 


STROUSE and 


“Girls from the Follies” “Around the Town” 


Compliments 


HALSEY THEATRE 


BROOKLYN 
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MERRY XMAS HAPPY NEW YEAR MERRY XMAS HAPPY NEW YEAR MERRY XMAS HAPPY NEW YEAR MERRY XMAS 


(COPY) December 25th, 1919 
CHARD 
To” ROEHM & RI 5 
> 
B 216 Strand Theatre Building, New York City — | 
» Dear Friends and Managers: 7 
3 We, the undersigned, wish you a MERRY XMAS and a HAPPY NEW 
YEAR and hope that HEALTH and PROSPERITY will be with you always. 
; Thanking you for your many favors, we beg to remain, : 
Sincerely yours, 
fa Evelyn Cunningham June Roberts Chester “Rube” Nelson Raymond Midgley 
= Monica Redmond Lillian Rockley ; ' Bob Gilbert George Heather 
Drena Mack Lucia Arnold Marty Collins Walter James 
Hallie Deane Madeline Buckley Jean Schuler Jess Mendelson 
& Kitty Madison Thelma Sevelle Mitty De Vere Jack Mack 3 
Helen Stuart Bonnie Lloyd Jack Gibson Tommy Gordon 
= Babe Healy Elsie Meadows Jimmy Hilbert Jimmy Shea 
iz Myrtle Andrews Edith Lyons Harry Bentley Hector Goldspink 
Violet Buckley Elizabeth Barringer Lew Lederer John Surra a 
z Vera Hennici Lois Lane Horace Lintz ° William E. Cook 
>: Babe La Vetta Beatrice Harlowe Sid Winters Inez Hanly 
fi Maude Rockwell Mona Kennedy Harry Koler Jack Sheehan 
- Winnifred Anglin Elva Grieves Gerald Griffin Helen Lloyd 
= Dotty Ray Adele Neff Sam Moore Dudley Farnworth " 
Ruby Wallace Alice Masson John Kane Dolly Sweet 
Dolly Meden ' Ruth Parker : Harry Murray Russel Hill z 
2 Olive’ Walker Peggy Worth Roland Thorpe ; Conn and Whiting a 
= Helen Adair Honey Kay Si Plunkett Happy Freyer 
=Norma Bell Dorothy Loveclark W. B. Young Cassie Freyer 
> Edna Esmeralda Edna Bennett Maurice Kussel Tierney Four 
Dolly Emanuel Gladys Sears Ernest Mack Newport and 
f Lucille Chalfonte Juliene Costa Frank Mackey Ben Byron 
= Delphie Daughn Florence Wallace A. Bowman Bell Marion Benson 
Irene Delroy Dorothy Manning ’ Dave Adler Crawford and Humphreys 
~ Clark Sisters Marvella Armand Jack Ormsby | Ray Rottach 
< Aleta Doree May Janice Jay Elwood . Fern Miller 
& Effie Fredricks Mable Liggett Jim Horton | Grace Anderson ~ 
Margaret Severn : Edith Mendoza mr J. Harry Jenkins . Joe Bannan < 
= Irene Mader . Norma Hark Ralph Walton Schwab Sisters 
3 Lotta Wate Grace Seymour > Vic Casmore Musical Johnstons 5 
Eve Lynn Louise Gilbert Roy Sears Gosman Twins 
Adele Tyler Edgar Bixley Al Watson Larson and Jackson 
=| Mary Palay Bert Keller et Dick Vanderbilt Jackson and Taylor ; 
i The Grandanes ~ Ray Montgomery Saxo Halsworth Johnny Black 
Donna Montran A. Martini Elmer Thompson Shirley Sherman . 
< 
s Wish to Thank Their Friends for the Above and Wish Them All : 
= A MERRY XMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
= MERRY XMAS | HAPPY NEW YEAR : 
~ 
IER 
EDWARD E. TIERNEY—LEW COOMBS—BERNIE PREVOST—SIDNEY HALL 
Season 1918-1919 Season 1919-1920 
+ With JANE COWL in “THE CROWDED HOUR” LITTLE WHOPPER with VIVIAN SEGAL 4 
a Direction of ROEHM & RICHARDS ~ 
= 


= 

= Season 1919-1920 Direction of eB 
i «I. H. HERK’S BEAUTY TRUST EXTEND XMAS GREETINGS ROEHM & RICHARDS @% 

1918—A. E. F. W O R 

NEWPORT and STIRK 

= In Preparation—A New Act by Joe Laurie, Jr. Arthur Hammerstein’s “Sometime Co.” Direction of ROEHM & RICHARDS 


MERRY XMAS HAPPY NEW YEAR MERRY XMAS HAPPY NEW YEAR MERRY XMAS HAPPY NEW YEAR MERRY XMAS 
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FORMERLY BOUDIN BROB6. 


PLAYING OUT A ROUTE UNTIL MAY 


FOR INFORMATION APPLY 


SSAA. 


Now ON in HER GREATEST 

DESENT % 

PLAY LIMITED BOOK s LYRICS By 

A < 

“THE LIVELIEST MUSICAL SHOW IN YEARS 

4 For-ear producti OD 
4 “SHAVINGS "a pewmarization OF JOSEPH ¢. LINOLN'S FAMOUS NOVEL 

AtHearricat NOVELTY YET UNNAMED BYA WELL KNOWN WOMAN DRAMATIST 3 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. SUCCESSES AVAILABLE FOR STOCK RELEASE eA 

Everywoman —i— Madame X Pom Pom Maids ef Athens The Student King 4 

Along Came Ruth Excuse Me Mary Jane's Pa Have a Heart The Man From Now Saltan of Sulu wo 

The College Widow The Florist Shop The Millica The Gay Hussars From Paris Tom Jones vA 

The Chairman The Great Name Lite Boy He The the Yankee Consul 

The Devil The Little Damozel Top O*Th’ Mornin’ ev, ck Dip Wet nd 


MASTERS OF TECHNIQUE ON THE ACCORDION 


MEYER B. NORTH, Putnam Bldg., New York 


GREETINGS GREETINGS 


FROM 


- AND MRS. 


| AND FAMILY 
IRVING, IDA, HELEN AND LORAINE ROBINSON 


CHARLES ROBINSON 


GREETINGS 


Happy New Year to All on This Side and Across the Ocean, Not Forgetting His “PARISIAN FLIRTS” Co. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
. TO EVERYBODY 


CLAYTON 


ELISA AND EDWARDO 


CH.NESE GIRL TELLS HOW 


ising financieress. He my feel- 
ings and I damaged one of his optics. 

Destiny still waited around the cor- 
ner while I sang in a New York church 
choir and while I conducted a school 
in piano, modern dancing and English 
elocution with myself as the entire 
staff of instruction. This institution 
of allied arts was short-lived. Its 
shutters went up when my father 
transferred his office and me to Pitts- 
burgh, a city with charms of its own 
but where prolonged residence follow- 
ing life in the metropolis has a tend- 
ency to pall. : 

At least such was the effect on me 
when Mr. Destiny suddenly dashed 
around the corner and shouted: “Why 
not go into vaudeville?” 

Why not? How do you do it? 
Then I had a brilliant idea, which was, 
is and ewer shall be: When you want 
to ascertain go right off and find out. 
Down to the nearest newstand. Have 
you a publication on vaudeville af- 
fairs? Fate pulled the proper string 
and the dealer. pointed to 2 magazine 
in green dress. 

Bearing home my first copy of 
Variety, I began with page one and 
kept on until I came to an advertise- 
ment of a United Booking Office which 
stated that acts desiring booking 
should apply to one S. K. Hodgdon, 
booking manager. On the moment I 
took my pen in hand and informed 
Mr. Hodgdon of an act desiring book- 


ing. 
To which Mr. Hodgdon made cour- 
teous reply that said act should secure 
engagement in some small theatre 
contiguous and adjacent to city of 
New York, and securing said engage- 
ment should serve notice upon the 
aforesaid S. K. Hodgdon to wit and 
etc., whereupon a representative would 
be assigned to give said act the once 
over and may the Lord have mercy on 
your soul. Or words to that effect. 
That same day said act with bag and 
baggage was headed for New York. 
On the following and many ensuing 
days the act tramped the trail leading 
to “small theatres” in and about the 
citv. With the fairy gift of story- 
telling at my command, I could weave 
a book from the experiences of those 
days that would get sympathetic un- 
derstanding from the multitudes who 
have labored through the mazes of the 
great city in search of the Will O’ the 
Wisp and the end of the rainbow. 


I can do no better than say that 
managers of “small theatres” were not 
to be caught by cuaff. And none even 
offered to prove that he was from 
Missouri. However, nothing lasts and 
eventually and in what manner I was 
too dazed to comprehend, it came to 
pass that a minor agent procured for 
me a chance to “show” at one of the 
smallest of the “small theatres.” 

Fate, again with me, kept the agent 
away from my “showing.” Looking 
backwards in an effort to describe the 
sample line of vaudeville material 
which I displayed on that occasion, I 
fail in a search for fitting words. Sup- 
pose I refer to it briefly as something 
akin to a Bulgarian atrocity and draw 
a veil over the details. 

Nevertheless, one of the booking rep- 
resentatives in the United Office ran 
out into a corridor on the following 
day piteously pleading for a “single” 
to take a train within an hour for a 
hamlet in South Carolina at the rate 
of ————. Some things, salaries, for 
instance, should be and here ‘shall be 
regarded as sacred communications. 

Mr. Fate bumped the prayerful one 
right into my agent, who cut into the 
drama without loss of a.second with: 

“I gotcha. Just what you’re looking 
for. Great. Chink skirt with swell 


Having a Merry 
Christmas with 
Mr. Jordan at 
Keith’s Phila- 
delphia 


ROLAND TRAVERS 


The 


Morris & Feil 


100 | 
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NEW YEAR 
Illusionist 
Extraordinary 
i Direction: 


VARIETY 


Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year from 
restaurant three generations 
all theatrical friends and 
May the 
year 1920 become famous 


for large and appreciative 
audiences. 


RANDOLPH 


WM. M. COLLINS, President 


Randolph Street 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


FROM 


JONES, LINICK 


SCHAEFER 


CHICAGO 


pipes. Immense. Catight her last 
night. Murdered them. Go nex’ to 
closin” Wherejawanneropen?” 


The harried booking representative 
with Fate’s whisper: “It’s your only 
chance for the train,” buzzing omi- 
nously in his ear, took a glance at his 
* _ and—well, what else could he 

? 


The Chinese nightingale in the sunny 
South. Two weeks have been. played. 
She awaits information as to where 
she is destined to report for the fol- 
lowing week. No word while tempus 
continues to fugit. Once more permit 
me to lower the curtain on a recital 
‘ of vicissitudes which would not be en- 
- livening. Sufficient that a letter from 

the New York agent to his Philadel- 

phia associate brought me to the stage 
of the Girard Avenue Theatre in Phila- 
delphia. And here the clouds broke 
and the sun shone through. The first 
performance over, a big genial and 
thoughtful house manager greeted me 
as I came from the stage with a pat of 
encouragement and a cheery: 

“Good work. I know you are new 
in the work, but when you can get that 
Monday audience of ‘I dare yous,’ 
you've got a future.” 

I was not able to express my grati- 
tude in any other way than to run to 
my dressing room and cry, which Ori- 
entals seldom do. But I hope this page 
will come to the eyes of that fine man- 
ager whe lied like a gentleman. And 
I hope i.e will understand what I feel 
and mean when I say that although 
the Girard is not on the “big time” and 
the salary scale in a minor key, yet 
with the salary reduced*to zero, I 
should consider it a privilege to be 
permitted to play for him again some 
time. 

A report of my appearance at the 
Girard attracted the notice of another 
Philadelphia agent. He reviewed the 
act, sent for me, suggested alterations, 
and then became and still is my repre- 
sentative. Replying to my letter ask- 
ing permission to refer to him here, 
there came this telegram: 

“Better not commit yourself. Having 
got into the running you will soon be 
asking for a release. They all do ¢t.” 

Showing that while my_ representa- 
tive is undoubtedly a cynic, he is not 
much of a prophet. At least he isn’t 
going to prove it by me. 

Getting into vaudeville has its dif- 
ficulties. But getting on in vaudeville 
hasS even more stumbling blocks. My 
real chance came when I was placed in 
the Bushwick with the promise that 
Mr. Darling himself would review my 
act. It was a stormy winter week, and 
when Saturday arrived I ventured a 
morning phone to the booking office, 


‘MUSICAL COMEDY 


MERRY 
XMAS 


BUSTER EDWARDS 


Comedienne—Featured with “On the Golf Links’—HEADLINING PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, Dec. 29, and Thereafter 
THE GEORGE W. LEDERER PRODUCTION 


VICTOR HERBERT’S 


Lyrics by ROBERT B. SMITH 


GREATEST 


Book by HARRY B. SMITH 
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only to learn to my dismay that Mr. = 
Darling was ill. 

I know that my afternoon perform- 
ance was most listless and indicative 
of my dropping feelings. As I came 
off, the stage manager told me that 
_Mr. Darling was in front, and I saw 
myself out of vaudeville. Fate must 
have been at Mr. Darling’s elbow, for 
since that day there have been fewer 
rough spots in the road. And to a 
promise kept by a gentleman, who 
might-well have dismissed it on the 
reasonable plea of illness, I must at- 
tribute the fact that, after long effort 
and many disappointments, I was 
finally admitted to good vaudeville. 
~ During the summer interval, I added 
to my experience with a screen debut, 
being starred in the six-reel melo- 
drama feature, “The Eyes of Truth,” 
now being released by the Goldwyn 
Cerporation. 

Last month at the Park Theatre, I 
had my operatic debut in the title role 
of “The Geisha” in William Wade Hin- 
shaw’s splendid revival of that old- 
time favorite. Here again the game 
was played by Fate and Mr. Darling, 
who placed me at the Riverside The- 
atre, where Mr..Hinshaw saw my per- 
formance. His company of well-known 
operatic artists had rehearsed for two 
weeks and were letter perfect when I 
joined them. 


I sang the role during the three 
weeks of “The Geisha” revival and Mr. 
Hinshaw was good enough to praise 
my work, as did the New York musical 
reviewers. Personally, I feel that I 
pulled through without discredit which, 
under the circumstances, is a feat to 
be rather proud of. That I am able 
to say this much was due entirely to 
the wonderful encouragement given to 
a stranger @nd a novice by every mem- 
ber of the organization. I couldn’t fail 
while they all had their hands out to 
hold me up. 


With a series of ambitions either 
realized or stricken from the list, there 
remains a very absorbing one. I am 
one of the millions with dramatic as- 
pirations. “I have managed to have a 
chance at everything I ever wanted 2 
to do and this will ‘be no exception. . a 
It is part of my creed that wanting 
brings. For some time I have had my 
eye on Mr. Arthur Hopkins. He is not 
aware of it, as he has never seen me. 
But he will be. 

You have asked me to talk about 
myself and I have done nothing else. 
I should like to add my appreciation 
of the many friendly lifts I have had 
on my way from many kindly stage 
people who realized that, in an effort 
to succeed in their domain, one of my 
race starts with a handicap. With 


“AN EARFUL” 
VAUDEVILLE 


My Author 


AARON HOFFMAN 


DOCKSTADER 


Successfully 
Mourning 
Prohibition 
Just Now 


THANKS 


To the hundreds of pals | 
- who wrote and wired dur- 
ing my recent illness— \ 


HAPPY ’20 


My Representatives. 


LEWIS & GORDON | 


Palace Theatre Bldg., N. Y. 


grateful remembrance of their sympa- 


EDDIE 
RYAN 


GREETINGS 


FOUR ROYAL 
VAGABOND DANCERS 


JACK 
CONNORS 


JOHNNY 
ROSS 


CHARLES 
CALLAHAN 


THANKS TO OUR MANAGEMENT 


COHAN & HARRIS 


SIGNED TILL 1921 


1ith MONTH AT COHAN & HARRIS, NEW YORK 
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Even as the blessings of love, friendship, good 
fellowship, and a reasonable’ portion of what 
mortals call “Success” ‘have been my happy lot, 
so do I wish for my sisters and brothers of the 
stage 


A Happy New Year 


ELIZABETH 
M.MURRAY 


May Christmas bells toll out to you good cheer, 
prosperity, happiness; and may the New Year bring 
new joys, new triumphs, new sympathies. 


TOURING THE 
KEITH ITINERARY 


ALL MY FRIENDS, EVERYBODY 


LEO CARRILLO 


Direction, -OLIVER MOROSCO 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


thetic help, I am convinced that it is 
a great world whether you weaken or 
not. 

For if you do, the chances are the 
lift will be extended by some friendly 
bystander. 


ENTERTAINING FOR THE A. E. F. 


time we saw Lew he was lost _in Cob- 
lenz and couldn’t find the 54th Pioneers, 
although they were only about 45 Kilo 
up the Moselle River and this time 
“Skins” Miller was with him. We next 
discovered him with his outfit at 
Cochem and looking him up at his 
billet he was teaching an old German 
Frau to do a few steps and she had 
a pretty good routine although Lew 
gave “Skins” Miller credit for most of 
it. 

It was while here, at Cochem, that 
we entertained General Pershing and 
his staff. We might add that the Gen- 
eral is a regular audience. 

We entertained the only two outfits 
in Verdun on New Year’s Eve, the first 
show they had seen since landing there. 
An extremely romantic spot to be in 
on this date and the French and Amer- 
icans had quite a Vin ..ouge celebra- 
tion. We bunked in a dugout that 
night and in the morning five officers 
were with us. How they all happened 
to pick the same one was a mystery. 
The city of Verdun on Néw Year's 
Day was the most appealing monument 
to the courage of the French Nation. 
From here we th 15 days with the 
Sth Division in Luxembourg. 

A great deal of credit must be given 
to the Entertainment Department of 
the “Y” back on the map with many 
of the soldiers who had a grievance 
against it in the pre-armistice days. 
There surely must be some misunder- 
standing in the report from the Y. M. 
C. A. Convention in Detroit elimifiating 
clean vaudeville from its entertainment 
department for we defy the whole Y. 
M. C. A. organization or any other 
religious body to prove that the “Live 
Wire Unit” as an entertainment for 
the soldier in the A. E. F. was not ex- 
actly what they wanted. It was clean, 
proving that the soldier wanted clean 
entertainment to enjoy and laugh at. 
We cannot believe that the Y. M. C. A. 
is going to turn down an opportunity 
that was proven to be beneficial to the 
uplift of the organization and soldier. 
It’s hard enough for the vaudeville 
bookers to tell us we wasted our time 
over there without the “Y” saying our 
endeavors came to naught. - Ask the 
soldier what he thinks. 

There were no headliners and every 
entertainer was on the same salary 
basis, all opening and closing the show. 
One mistake we all regretted and that 
was to dress up like an almost- 
officer when we were only a third-class 
private. Leather putties should never 
have been allowed or an officer’s cap 
and a specially designed uniform for 
all welfare workers would have saved 
considerable criticism and saved the 
“Y” a lot of nasty remarks from the 
boys. 

Germany was considered the Big 
Time of the A. E. F: and you had to 
have the goods to get there, for the 
Army of Occupation was run like a 
vaudeville booking office. You were 
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loaned to a Division for 15 or 30 days 
where your route was layed out for 
your stay. The Corps Troops also got 
their share. Five months and a half 
of our time was spent in the Army of 
Occupation, practically covering about 
300,000 men. By March, 1919, there 

were 30 units and about 125 soldier 
shows in operation there, giving most 
of the towns about two shows a week. 

During our stay up there the question 
was often asked us, “Where are the 
big people in show ‘business that were 
coming over here?” It was a tough 
one to answer and when you looked 
at the long list of names in Variety’s 
_ sailing list, it was a mystery. The 
names that would have meant so much 
to those fellows and who could have 
spared three or six months of their 
time and money to go over and cheer 
them up; the names that were at that 
wonderful gathering at_the Palace 
Theatre in New York City in May, 
1918. The obstacles in the way should 
not have disheartened you and your 
hame alone would have done wonders 
and you were needed worse after Nov. 
11, 1918, than before. Guess. the answer 
is “applesauce.” 

We also toured Belgium and Holland 
and if we could only appreciate our- 
as much as the Belgian people 

appremetes us! The greatest courtesy 

welcome were shown us at all times 
and you could feel it the minute you 
got into the country. In Holland, welll 
A _picked bill of the best acts in the 
A. E; F. available was put on in Paris 
at the opening of the Pershing Stadium 
about June 22nd and we luckily were 
one of them and it was some bill. 
_ Fhe disillusion of some who made 

such a big hit in the A. E, F., both 
in the “Y” and the Army shows since 
they have returned to the U. S. must 
be rather discouraging and many no 
doubt would rather be back over there 
where they got real appreciation in- 
stead of the cold staring audiences of 
the theatres here. This must be espe- 
cially so with the ladies. 

We are credited officially by the “Y” 
entertainment department as having 
given more shows than any other Unit 


that went overseas and that is slightly | 


over 400 shows in 209 days. 

When we decided to return home we 
started in on the sign the papers route 
again and were all separated and put 
on the first available boat returning 
after being sent to Brest, the famous 
mudhole, to await our turn. 

it was a wonderful trip and we would 
do the same thing over again and at 
this writing it looks like some of us 
might have the opportunity of look- 
ing over Mexico. If it does happen 
don’t miss it. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


TO ALL MY FRIENDS 


JACKIE BILLY 


THINKING AND TALKING BIRDS 


UNIQUE COMEDY, REAL NOVELTY 
ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Representative, JAS. E. PLUNKETT 


Season’s Greetings 


BEATRICE HERF ORD 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 


Featured with ROONEY and BENT’S REVUE 


MLLE. MARGUERITE FRANK 
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Managemen 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
WILLIAM B. FRIEDLANDER 


PRESENTS 


SHEILA TERRY 


— IN 


“THREE’S A CROWD” 
Direction, M. S. BENTHAM 


THE SAME BIG HIT Direction, TOM JONES 


JOE STANLEY 


IT’S YOUR MOTHER 
Featured with “ON THE GOLF LINKS” 


HEADLINING PANTAGES CIRCUIT 
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LIMITED 


LONDON PRODUCTIONS 


“LILAC DOMINO” - - Empire and Palace Theatres 
“GOING UP” - - - - Gayety Theatre | 
“SHANGHAI” - - - - Drury Lane Theatre 
“UNCLE SAM” -.- - - Haymarket Theatre 
“NOBODY’S BOY” - - Garrick Theatre 

“TIGER ROSE” - - - Savoy Theatre 


TOUR 


“LILAC DOMINO” - - (Two Companies) : 


“GOING UP” - - - - (Two Companies) 
“UNCLE SAM” - - = (Two Companies) 
“SHANGHAI” - - - - 
“NOBODY’S BOY” - - 


“EAST IS WEST” “TRENE” 
“THE TAMER”- “A FULL HOUSE” 


LONDON OFFICE: 
LIBERTY HOUSE, 28 Gerrard Street 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 25 West 42nd Street 
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We want to extend the Greetings of the oes 
Season to our many valued friends in 
the Theatrical World, and take advan- 
tage of this Merry Yuletide to wish you 
all a very Happy Christmas and a Pros- 
perous, Happy New Year. Alsotothank | 
you for your valued co-operation during 
many past Seasons. : 


Yours Merrily, 
JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 
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Our Newest, Greatest, and Latest Ballad 


HAND AGAIN” 


(In answer to “TILL WE MEET AGAIN”) 
By WHITING & EGAN 
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JEROME REMICK COMPANY 


The Most Popular Fox 
Trot Ballad of the Year. 
Sung and Featured by 
prominent singers and 
Played by the most 
famous orchestras the 
world over. Published 


both as a Song and as 


The great comedy song 
that Al Jolson intro- 
duced and made fam- 
ous, and which has 


since been used by 
many prominent sing- 


ing comedians with 


great success. 


“You Ain't Heard Nothing Yet” 


LYRIC bs JOLSON & GUS K D 
— 


= 


“TELL ME” 


AM CLIMBING 
MOUNTAINS” 


“MY ISLE OF 
GOLDEN DREAMS” 


“YOU AIN’T HEARD 
NOTHING YET” 


NINE 
NOVELTY SONGS 


“WHEN IT’S MOONLIGHT 
ON THESWANNEESHORE” 


By WHITING & EGAN 


“ALL I HAVE ARE SUNNY 
WEATHER FRIENDS” 


By KENDIS & BROCKMAN 


“HAND IN HAND AGAIN” 


(In answer to “TILL WE MEET AGAIN”) 
By WHITING & EGAN 


“YOUR EYES HAVE TOLD 
ME SO” 


By BLAUFUSS, KAHN-VAN ALSTYNE 


“VENETIAN MOON” 


By KAHN-MAGINI & GOLDBERG 


“SOMEHOW OR OTHER 
PM GOING TO MAKE 
YOU CARE” 


By GUMBLE-McBOYLE & VINCENT 


“THE IRISH WERE 
EGYPTIANS LONG AGO” 


By BRYAN-SMITH 


“WHEN YOU’RE GOOD 
YOU’RE LONESOME” 


By GRACE DORO 


“DARKTOWN DANCIN’ 
SCHOOL” 


By YELLEN-GUMBLE 


The beautiful ballad 
written by Kendis & 
Brockman to follow up 
their famous hit, “I’m 
Forever Blowing Bub- 
bles.” Wonderful har- 
mony arrangements of 
this splendid song. 


“My Isle of Golden Dreams’’ 


Here’s a song that won 


recognition right from the 
start. Featured by the Dolly 
Sisters, in their production, 
by the Rath 
Brothers at the Winter 
4 Garden, New York, and by 
countless singers in shows 
and in vaudeville, as well 

as by the best dance or- 

chestras throughout the 
Published as a 
song and for piane solo, as 


“Oh Look”; 


q | country. 


a Waltz. 


Ready—Prof. Copies, Vocal Orchestrations, Da nce Orchestrations, Band, etc. 


JEROME REMICK COMPANY 


NEW YORK—219 West 46th Street 
BROOKLYN—3566 Fulton Street 
PROVIDENCE—Music Dept., Hall & Lyons 
BOSTON—228 Tremont Street 
PHILADELPHIA—31 South 9th Street 

W ASHINGTON—9th and D Streets, N. W. 
PITTSBU RGH—244 Fifth Avenue 
CLEVELAND—Hippodrome Building 


SEATTLE—321 Pike Street 
ATLANTA—801 Flatiron Building 
BALTIMORE—Music Dept., Stewart’s 
SALT LAKE CITY—Linden Hotel 
DETROIT—137 Fort Street, West 
TORONTO—127 Yonge Street 
CINCINNATI—515 West 6th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS—218 Pantages Building 


PORTLAND, ORE.—322 Washington Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—908 Market Street 


ST. LOUIS—The Grand Leader 
CHICAGO—634 State-Lake Building 


LOS ANGELES—427 South Broadway 


BUFFALO—4185 Main Street 
AKRON, OHIO—M. O’Neil Co. 
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‘HAPPY N EW YEAR 


to those who wish us well 


To those who don’t, Happy New Year just the same 


30 WEEKS | opens before the 
BIG TIME L “L, of Belgium 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Present “DOWN MEEODY LANE” “TIn-One”—Special. Always Working 
; Direction, EARL & YATES 


Happy New Year To All GREETINGS 


ROMANY 


Novelty Singing and Instrumental 


BOOKED SOLID Chicago Representative 


Direction, LEW GOLDBERG Pantages Circuits of Theatres 
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SIDNEY WILMER WALTER VINCENT 


~ 


Executive Offices, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


Operating alone and in conjunction with others. 


Vaudeville, Motion Pictures 


and 


Travelling Attractions 
NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Modern Vaudeville Theatres 


With seating capacity ranging from 3,000 to 3,500. 


Modern Motion Picture Theatres 


With seating capacity of 3,000. 
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AND 


PARTNER 
“JUST LAUGHS” 


1919 

“Week of— 
Sept. 8—Wilkes-Barre—Scranton 

“ 15—Bridgeport—New Haven 

22—Springfield—W orcester 

“ aterbury—Hartford 
Oct. 6—Troy—Albany 

13—Schenectady—Utica 

“ 20—Auburn—Syracuse 

27—Trenton—Lancaster 
Nov. 3—Keystone 

“ 10—Camden—Chester 

“ 17—York—Altoona 

“ 24—Buffalo 
Dec. 1—Toronto 

 8—Montreal 

45—Prospect, Mt. Vernon 

“ 22—Colonial 

“ 29—Easton—Allentown 

1920 
Jan. 5—Pittsburgh 

“ 12—Dayton 

* 19—Cleveland 

“ 26—Detroit 
2—Rochester 
9—Ithaca—Elmira 
* 16—Hip, Toronto 
“ 23—Grand Rapids 
1—Toledo 
8—Canton 
22—Akron, O. 
5—Reading—Harrisburg 
“ 12—Baltimore 
“ 19—Johnstown—Pittsburgh 
* 26—Cincinnati 
3—Louisville 
10—Indianapolis 
ORPHEUM—NEXT SEASON 


1919 
Week of— 


Oct. 13—Norfolk—Richmond 
“ 20—Newport News—Petersburg 
“ 27—Roanoke—Charlotte 


Nov. 3—Charleston—Columbia 
10—Jacksonville—Savannah 
“ 17—Atlanta—Birmingham 
“ 24—Montgomery—Pensacola 


1—Chattanooga—Knoxville 
“ §—Pitisburgh—Johnstown 
“ 15—Dayton 

22——Colambus 

“ 29—Chillicothe—Marion 


YULETIDE GREETINGS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS IN 


HENRY’S 


PETS 
CANINE’S 


1920 
Week of— 
Jan. 4—Indianapolis 
11—Cincinnati 
“ 18—Louisville 
25—Akron 
. 2—Youngstown 
9—Steu benville—W heeling 
“ 16—Cleveland 
“ 23—Toledo 
1—Grand Rapids 
“ 8 —Detroit 
“ 15—Rochester 
“ 22—Buffalo 
29—Toronte 
Apr. 12—Wilmington 
19—Grand, Philadelphia 
“ 26—Baltimore 


ORA JANE YALT 


“CLASS” DANCERS 


CHARLIE 
WILSON 


LOOSE NUT” 


1919 

Week of — 

Aug. 4—Jacksonville—Savannah 
11—Birmingham—Atlanta 
“ 18—Mobile—New Orleans 
“ 25—Chattanooga—Knorxville 


“ 15—Cincinnati 
“ 22—Indianapolis 
“ 29—W orcester—Springfield 
Oct. 6—New Haven—Bridgeport 
“ 13—Hartford—Waterbary 
. 3—Scranton—Wilkes-Barre 
“ 10—Bushwick 
“ 17—Wilmington 
“ 24—Grand, Philadelphia 
1—Altoona—Harrisburg 
“ §—York—Reading 
“ 
22—Hazelton—Trenton 
“ 29—Chester—Lancaster 


5—Albany—Troy 
12—Syracuse—Utica 
“ 19—Auburn—Schenectady 
“ 26—Providence 


Mar. 1—Philadelphia 
§—Baltimore 
“ 15—Youngstown 


“ .22—Pittsburgh 

29—Grand Rapids 
5—Tolede 
12—Columbus 

“ 19—Dayton 

“ 26—Cleveland 
3—Rochester 
10—Buffalo 
17—Toronte 

24—Montreal 

“ 31—Ottawa 

June 7—Hamilton 

21—Detroit 

ORPHEUM—NEXT SEASON 


DOBBS 


“REMNANTS OF VAUDEVILLE” 


-CLARK AND 


NO STOP SINCE STARTING SEASON SEPTEMBER 1ST 


ARES 


HERBER 
DARE 


Athletic Simplicity 


Opening in January on 
KEITH Middle West 
ORPHEUM and 
INTERSTATE Time 


GILLEN 


“POPULARIZERS” 


OF 


POPULAR SONGS 


ALWAYS WORKING 
THAT’S THE ANSWER 


~ 


Saxophone and Song 


I claim 20 years on stage sets 
my title to name 


JIMMY 
DUNN 


“MIMICRY 
FROM A TO Z” 


NOW 


LOCATED 


IN 


“LITTLE” PALACE BUILDING 
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THEATRICAL WORLD 


A New Act With a Big Royte 
PAULINE JOHNNY 


LORIMER CARBREY 


: Wishing Our Many Friends 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


1919 
Week of— 
Dec. 1—New London—Pittsfield 
8—Haverhili—Brockton 
“  15—E,. F. Albee Theatre—Providence 
“  22—Dorchester 
“ 26—St. Johns 
1920 
Jan. 2—Moncton 
5—Halifax 
11—Truro—Sydney— New Glascow 
 19—Amherst—Bath 
26—Lynn—Fitchburg 
Feb. 2—Waltham—Newport 
“  9—Worcester—Springfield 
“  16—Hartford—Waterbury 
23—Bridgeport—New Haven 
Mar. 1—Troy—Albany 
8—Auburn—Syracuse 
“ 15—Elmira—Uthica 
“ 22—Binghamton—Utica 
“ 29—Buffalo 
April 5—Toronto 
i “ 12—London—Brandford 
“ 19—Pittsburgh 
“  26—McKeesport—Altoona 
May 3—Harrisburg—York 
“ 10—Wilkes-Barre—Scranton 
17—Lancaster—Hazelton - 
24—Trenton—Brooklyn 
Month of June—New York Time 


Personal Representative—JO PAIGE SMITH 
Personal Direction—“PATSY” SMITH 


“ 


“What a tough spot in the ‘Tali 
Grass’ thiaks of us”: 


Courtney and Harry Irwin are gegen 
old favorites here and every season or two = 
they are welcomed to this city. More acts 

of this calibre will keep vaudeville on the 

high plane of entertainment that it de- 


“A Plain Little Couple in a Plain Little Act” 
MINERVA HARRY 


COURTNEY 


“TT JUST HAPPENED” 


An Arizona Puddle, Spattered with Song and Dance 
Roped and Tied by Themselves—Headed for the “Best” 
Over the Following “Trail”: 


1919 
Week of— 
Dec. 29—Dockstader’s, Wilmington, Del. 
1920 
Jan. 5—Opes 
8—Colonial, Utica, N. Y. 
“  12—Proctor’s, Schenectedy, N. Y. 
“ 15—Jefferson, Auburn, N. Y. 
“ %39—Prector’s, Trey, N. ¥. 
22—Grand, Albany, N. Y. 
26—Poli, New Haven, Conn. 
“  29—Poli, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Feb. 2—Poli, Hartford, Cenn. 
5—Jacques, Waterbury, Conn. 
$—Poli, Worcester, Mass. 
“  12—Poli, Springfield, Mass. 
“ 16—Washingten Street, Boston 
“  23—Keith’s, Lowell, Mass. 
Mar. 1—Scolly Square, Boston 
“  22—Grand Phila. Penna. 


“Dealers’—JOE PAIGE and “PATSY” SMITH 
“Buyers”—B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange 


“There might be some folks that we dcn’t 
care for, but we can’t think of them right now, 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO EVERYBODY 


(Easton, Pa.) 


ie NOVELTY COMEDY SINGING SKIT—By NORMAN STADIGER 


“MY BEST CELLAR” 


J. PARKER COOMBS, NAT CAFFERTY and PHILIP BRUCE 


CUTTY ORBEN 


AND 


NELSON DIXIE 


“A MODERN TOPSY” 
NOW PLAYING “DOWN EAST” TIME 


“THE MELODY MAN 
AND MAID” 


Telephone: Circle 1167 
952 EIGHTH AVENUE 


ORISKA 
WORDEN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
SONGS TAUGHT 
VOICE PLACEMENT 


1562 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY 
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BROADWAY and 49th STREET SQUARE 
HUGO RIESENFELD, Director 


Two theatres known throughout the country. 


The management 

* oa Beer nad Where the best motion pictures get their first Broad- 

Rialto extends its way showing in a setting that is artistic. 

best wishes to the | 

cage : bes Where good music is presented by soloists of ability 

have helped to | and by two orchestras, each consisting of fifty musi- 

make the last cians. 

year the greatest | 

in the history of HUGO RIESENFELD 

the two houses. Frederick Stahtberg, Lion Vanderheim and Joseph Littau 
Conducting 


< 


Yuletide Greetings ‘More Power To Ye 99 


HOW ARD The Young 
McKENT BARNES LARRY 


SUCCESSES 
“A Night in Honolulu” “The Gumps” 
“The Little Shepherd of Bar- : 
gain Row” Sunshine Lady” 
“Her Unborn Child” “The Yellow Lash” _ ‘ 
“Should There Be Children?” and his Irish Players 


“My Dixie Dad” “The Midnight Lady” 


“End of a Perfect Day” “Betty-Upside-Down” 


~ SARAH PADDEN’S HERE’S TO ERIN 
“NOBODY KNOWS” 


WALTER MONTAGUE 


BARNES & KEENEY M. S. BENTHAM Office 


1429-30 Masonic Temple Bidg., CHICAGO | 
212 Fitzgerald Bldg., NEW YORK CITY Direction, CHAS. H. ALLEN 


T 

i? 
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Dutchess Theatre 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y._ 
P. J. TENNIS, Manager 
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U. S. Theatre Mozart Theatre Cortland Theatre 
Hoboken, N. J. 
FRANK G. HALL, Prop. Elmira,.N. Y. 3 Cortland, N. Y. 
GEO, REISTER, Mgr. JACKSON & SHEA, Mgrs. J. 8. BURNHAM, Manager 


Orpheum Theatre 
Kingston, N. Y. 
P. SHERRY, Manager 


Grand Theatre 


Middletown, Conn. 
H. BROWNING, Manager 


Majestic Theatre 
Albany, N. Y. 
O. H. STACEY, Manager 


New Congress 
Theatre 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
WM. E. BENTON, Manager 


| Empire Theatre 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
J. A. FITZGERALD, Manager 


Cohoes Opera House 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
L. A. BUETTNER, Manager 


Grand Theatre 


Rutland, Vt. 
T. W. McKAY, Manager 


Play House 
Rutland, Vt 
THOS. A. BOYLE, Manager 


Strong Theatre 


Burlington, Vt. 
J. JI. WHALEN, Manager 


Napoleon Theatre 


Montreal, Can. 
N. A. LAZINIS 


PLIMMER 


INC. 


161 West 49th St., New York City 


WALTER J. PLIMMER, 


GENERAL MANAGER 


I. MILLER, 


COUNSEL 


ELY SOBEL, 


TREASURER 


AL. DOW, 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 


JACK SHEA, 


TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE 


MARTHA GOLDENBERG, 
HELEN PLIMMER 


SECRETARIES 


BUFFALO, OFFICE 
485 MAIN STREET 


GEORGE YOUNG, In Charge 


‘Will accept sole bookings for theatres desiring 


experienced service combined with good 
judgment and honest methods. 


Palace Theatre 


- Bound Brook, N. J. 
J. J. MIRABEL, Manager 


Ferber’s Theatre 


Lakewood, N. J. 
BARNEY FERBER, Manager 


Rialto Theatre 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
ED. C. KLAPP, Manager 


= 


Majestic Theatre 


Utica, N. Y. 
A. W. HOGAN, Manager 


Carroll Theatre 


Rome, N. Y. 
Cc. D. BLESSING, Manager 


Lincoln Theatre 


New York City 
R. M. SNYDER, Manager 


Nemo Theatre 
Closter, N. J. 


E. THORNTON KELLY, 
Manager 


Lyric Theatre 


Endicott, N. Y. 
B. J. DITTRICH, Manager 


Lyceum Theatre 


Troy, N. Y. 
H. KEPNER, Manager 


Richardson Theatre 


Oswego, N. Y. 
C. P. GILMORE, Manager 
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GREETINGS. P | 
FROM 
HARRY 
LINTON AND LAURENCE 
Are a Popular Comedy Couple Whe Have Advanced With 
Advanced Vaudeville 
A Standard Act ef Quality, Playing the Keith Theatres for the ~*~ 
Past 18 Years the 

And after and thrown in a heap, 
Nobody cares if we sigh or we weep. 
Forget names through. 

Soauty in‘ with plenty of snimation, she.can ay with m be can 

up. _ It’s shame to hide Anita Laurence away NOTE: Watch for “MAY BLOSSOM,” comedy-drama by Anita Laurence Linton, featur- 
SIME. == ber & matare girl character she has made so popular in Vaudorille 
PRESENTING THEIR 66 H | 
LATEST SUCCESS DADDY BOWLEGS Directi n - S. BENTHAM 
— 


COLUMBIA 
AMUSEMENT 
COMPANY 


DISTINCTIVE 
BURLESQUE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Columbia Amusement Company Building 


Broadway and Forty-seventh Street 
New York 


FRANK AND MILT 


BRITTON 


“TWO JAZZ BEAUX” 


Direction, THOS. J. FITZPATRICK 
GREETINGS TO ALL 


Happy New Year 


MIRANO 
BROS. 
THE 


FLYING 
TORPEDO 


NOW TOURING 
ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 
Eastern Representative 


MAX HAYS 


Palace Theatre Bldg. 
New York 


BRUCE 


Keeps His Acts Working All the Time 
ARE YOU BUSY ? 
Write Wire Call 


Suite 526, Putnam Building 
1493 Broadway, New York City 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
C. W. NELSON Presents 


“THE MYSTIC GARDEN” 


NECROMANTIC NOVELTY 
With F. CHAS. PREVETT 


Assisted by VERNE MERRILL and CAROL DIXON 
For further particulars write or wire 


LEWIS & GORDON 
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Presents 


A 


IN 


MAMA 


ie? Comedy in 3 Acts by 


By JEAN HAVEZ 


KENNETH DAILEY, Mer. 


A. BURT WESNER MARIE VAN TASSELL 
RUTH SAVILLE FRED PIERCE 
SWEETSIE DEIHL REDELL CRAIG 


AND 
GEORGE W. BANTA, JR. 
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WISH EVERYONE HAPPY NEW YEAR—ESPECIALLY 


SINGING SINGLE 


Direction of M. S. BENTHAM 


Keith-Orpheum Tours 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


TO 


ALL THE WORLD 


JAMES 
COOPER 


Columbia Theatre Building 
New York 


HARRY SILVERMAN 


ST.ASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL MY 
PROFESSIONAL FRIENDS. 


Also many thanks for their courtesy and patronage during my 
“cleanout” sale. 

I am going out of the retail business for a time, bat will 
return in this neighborhood, when I hope for your approval. 


THE ESSNKAY SHOP 


1534 BROADWAY 


(Under “VARIETY” 


SALE CONTINUES UNTIL FEB. 1, 1920. 


A NOVELTY ACT THAT IS 


THE MARVELOUS 


wit— DE ONZOS — 


WORLD'S FOREMOST EXPONENTS IN 


THE ART OF JUMPING 


The Only Act of Its Kind in Existence 


REPRESENTED BY 
GENE HUGHES & MAY WARNER 


BOOKED SOLID 
B. F. KEITH CIRCUIT _ 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
ANNOUNCES THE THEATRICAL ACTIVITIES OF 


ON TOUR 


VALESKA SURATT 


“SCARLET AND WHITE” 


By Jack Lait and Jo Swerling 


With Eugene Strong, Lucy Weston, 
Walter Percival 


EMMA BUNTING 
“SCANDAL” 


(in association with WALTER HAST) 


“ONE US” 


in Australia, in association with 
OLIVER MOROSCO 


“THE BOHEMIAN”’ 


in England, in association with © 
ERNEST EDELSTEN 


IN VAUDEVILLE 
Material by 

EMMA CARUS 
LOUISE DRESSER 
BRONSON and BALDWIN 
FRAWLEY and LOUISE 
MAXINE ALTON and CO. 
JACK TRAINOR and CO. 
HENRY and MAY 
IRMA and ROMOLA 
IRVING and WHITE 
McGREEVY and DOYLE 
ADLER and CLARK 
LYDSTON and EMERSON 


Acts In Preparation 


ORREN and DREW 

THURBER and MADISON 

“COFFEE AND DOUGHNUTS” 

WALTER WILSON in 
“MANDALAY” 

EDITH HELENA 

DEWEY and ROGERS 


IN MOTION PICTURES SUPPLYING SCREEN STORIES FOR 


SELZNICK 


BY EXCLUSIVE CONTRACT, FOR 


OLIVE THOMAS—OWEN MOORE— 
ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN—EUGENE O’BRIEN 


Offices, 520 State-Lake Theatre Building, Chicago 
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ULLIVAN 
TAILORS 


610 STATE-LAKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EXTEND TO THEIR OLD AND PROSPECTIVE 
CUSTOMERS OF THE PROFESSION 


The Season’s Greetings 
and 


A Hearty Welcome 


-“Season’s Greeting Our Friends 


AND EARLY 


Also their seven months’ old son 


JAMES CALVIN BYAL 


LEW GOLDER, Sole Representative 


ORPHEUS COMEDY FOUR 


THE GROUCH KILLERS 


NEWLY DECORATED ALWAYS ORIGINAL 
B. F. KEITH CIRCUIT ALL SEASON 


HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL 


O. M. SCOTT, Manager 
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COMPANY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Sailing a oe 27 on the S. S. Stheria Maru 


FOR WORLD TOUR 


Opening in Yokohama, Jap an—and Playing the Important Cities 
in Japan, China, Australia and New Zealand 


SUPPORTING ARTISTS INCLUDE 


LEO BEERS—CLEO GASCOIGNE—FORD AND PRICE— 
THE LITTLEJOHNS—BONNELL AND LEE—MARJORIE CARVILLE— 
THE MISSES HOWARD, BRENDELL, HERBERT, SILVAN, SYLVANA, MARIONNE— 
JAMES BLAINE—WILLIAM FERGUSON—CARL NEUMEISTER— 
WILLIAM PARKER—LAURA PARKER—CHARLES H. LITTLE— 
PHIL FISCHER—CHARLES PRIEST 
and others 
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INS 


TO THE 


Theatrical and 
Motion Picture 


Industry 


—and no words so adequately 
describe our connection with the 
industries as Insurance Specialists 
—For years our clients have been 
the biggest factors in the business 
—We have made their problems 
ours and they have learned from 
experience how an efficient or- 


URANCE 


ganization like ours can help 


them— 


Among Our 


Marcus Loew Theatres 

B. S. Moss Theatres 

Famous Players-Lasky 
Corp. 

Paramount Pictures Corp. 

Artcraft Pictures Corp. 

Norma Talmadge Film 
Corp. 

Fatty Arbuckle Co. 

Selznick Pictures Corp. 

Select Pictures Corp. 

Paragon Films, Inc. 

Erbograph Studio & 
Laboratory 

B.S. Moss Motion Picture 
Corp. 


Clients Are 


International Film Service 
Marion Davies Film Co. 
Graphic Film Co. 
Mayflower Photo Play Co. 
Bray Studios 

Tribune Productions 
Humphrey Pictures 
Post Picture Corp. 
De-Luxe Pictures 
Catholic Pictures Ass’n. 
Renowned Pictures Corp. 
Screencraft Pictures 
Popular Pictures Corp. 
J. E. Brulatour 

Hiram Abrams 

Ben P. Schulberg 


And Others 


Be it your theatre, studio, star, di- 
rector, office, home or car—we can 
serve you efficiently and econom- 
ically—and our straight-from-the- 
shoulder, business-like methods 
will please you—We are as close 
to you as your phone— 


EUBEN 
EAL INC) ERVICE. 
Jnsurance 80 Maiden Lane 


Phone John 5425 - 5426 - 5427 - 5428. 


SOMETHING 


VARIETY 


MINUTES OF 


WHERE 


AT: 


ORPHEUM, SAN FRANCISCO, NEW YEAR’S 


JAN. 4—ORPHEUM 
OAKLAND 


JAN. 11—SACRAMENTO 
STOCKTON, FRESNO 


JAN. 18—ORPHEUM 
LOS ANGELES 


JAN. 27—ORPHEUM 
SALT LAKE 


FEB. 2—ORPHEUN 
DENVER 


FEB. 1i—ORPHEUM 
LINCOLN 


FEB. 15—ORPHEUM 
OMAHA 


MARCH 7—ORPHEUM 
§T. PAUL 


MARCH 14—ORPHEUM 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MARCH 22—PALACE 
CHICAGO 
MARCH 28—MAJESTIC 


MILWAUKEE 


APRIL 5—ORPHEUM 
8ST. LOUIS 


APRIL 12—ORPHEUM 
MEMPHIS 


MAY 3 TO JUNE 9 
INTER STATE CIRCUIT 


New York and the East Starting in August 
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DONALDSON 


RING OUT THE OLD SONGS, 
AND HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU. 


RING IN THE NEW 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


123 
SAM 
JOE 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 
Commencing January 18 


Closing at Temple, Detroit, May 31 


REGARDS TO 
WILDWOOD PALS 


RAY and WILLIE WOLF 

BROWN and BURROWS 
OH, YOU JIM and MARION HARKINS 

WILDWOOD, N. J. (Bring the golf sticks, Jim) . 


FOR THE SUMMER 


Personal Direction 


JENIE JACOBS 


AGENCY 
PAT CASEY 


ORIGINATOR THE SHIMMY SHIVER 


WiTH 


EVA SHIRLEY and “FID” GORDON’S BAND 
HEADLINING ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


“VARIETY” “VARIETY”*—By Swing “VARIETY” “VARIETY”—By Jack Lait 
PALACE, New York MAJESTIC, Chicago. COLONIAL, New York PALACE, Chicago. 
AL ROTH, a shimmy dancer, who has AL ROTH, out-friscoes Frisco. Roth Roth with his jazz dance chased the entire AL ROTH shimmies from his ankles 


the shimmy thing beaten to a whisper, was immense and got perhaps the most een oe He. wants 5 anh oe to his ears, and throws the wise and 


made the Palace regulars sit up and take individual applause of the act. lacks the poise and grace of the Chicago jazz- simps into convulsions, 
notice, which means a lot when it is re~ but nis to date 

membered that the Palace has seen FRIS- ‘dancing and look decidedly good 

CO and dozens of other top notch shim- 


my “wigglers. 
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A NATURAL 


NUMBER 


SIMPLY GREAT FOR 


HARMONY 


IN KEYS 
C. (FH tog) 


F,(bhtoc), G.(c#rod) 


S - TRIOS - QUART 1944 


AND ORCH. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 


M. WITMARK & SONS. 


Cal, 


Ab. BROWNE, Ban Francisco. Cal. 
Pantages Bidg. 
JACK LAHEY, Boston Masa. 


Superba Theatre 


(Next to Palace Theatre.) 
. GABE NATHAN, Los 


ese 


AL. COOK, 1562 Broadway, New York 
Oxford St, 


BARNEY NAGAI, Seattle, wash. 


CHARLES WARREN, 


&-8-4 Arthur Ot, Hew 


BARTCETY HOLMES, Detroft 
2 Detroit Opera House, 


Gaiety Theatre 


BILL HALLETT, St. “Louis, Me. 


422-3 Holland Bidg. 
HOWARD, Cincinnati, O., 621 Main St. 


HAL. M. KING, Kansas City, Mo. 


Denver, Colo. 


420 Barth Bieck. 
AL. WORTH, Cleveland, O. 


Fourth and Prospect Sts. 


“308. MANN 


Co. 


SYONEY KLEIN, Sait Lake Utah, 25 Whitmore Apts. 


Garrick Theatre Bidg. 


ED. EOWARDS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
35 S. Ninth St. 

JACK CROWLEY, Previdence, &. 1. 
18 Belknap St. 

H. ROSS McCLURE, St. Paut, Mian, 


THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, Chicago, fl. 
Eriporium Merc. 


218 Tremant St. 


AD 


VARIETY 


Electrifying Audiences over the W. V. M. A. and B. F. Keith (Western) Circuits 


FRED REINE 


AND COMPANY 


“THE MASTER SHOWMAN” 


“Fred La Reine, with a couple of peaches and a squad of ‘plants’ as 
accomplices, runs through a routine of mystifying electrical phenomena and 
a series of laughs that explode in unbroken succession. La Reine is a 
showman of such keen qualities that no one knows whether the stunts are 
on the level or just in fun—and no one cares; why question anything that 
raises your hair and tickles your funny bone at once? The applause from in 
front was as noisy and continuous as the sizzling of the wireless sparks 


on the slage.” 
Lait, VARIETY. 
Thanks to JAKE LUBIN and JIMMY O’NEAL for offer of time 
Booked solid until February 1920—Opening European Engagements in April 


By BEEHLER & JACOBS By ERNIE EDELSTEN 


WHY SHOULDN'T I WISH YOU ALL 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


YULETIDE GREETINGS 


(Slim) Klem At Piano 


| Musical Comedy Vaudevillized 
BOOKED SOLID: W. V. M.A. PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


OPENING with Big PLAT tn “ONE,” emerg- “If We Do It’s Original” SONG 
tug from behind threugh deer, and fist gees it, “HARRY LAUDER’S PIPERS” and 


ef stage OPPOSITE “RAZ-MA-TAZ DANCE” 
Originated by CHAS. DALY, 1915. 
~ Music by AL W. BROWN 


My Own. Look Out Pirates! 
“Twe Sens of Respectable Parents 


My own Comedy Recitation: AMERICA IN FEB. AMERICA IN FEB. All biz in this set written by me. 
“In a Crowded Court Room” CHAS. DALY 
With interruptions, and ORIGINAL SONGS ORIGINAL TALK If you work in my act, DON’T TAKE IT 


COMEDY ANNOUNCEMENTS ORIGINAL BITS ORIGINAL DANCES with you when you go. 


“A HAPPY, PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR TO THE WHOLE WORLD,” SAYS LEW TALBOT, WHO PRESENTS 


HARRY LANG “LID LIFTERS 


EMPIRE—HOBOKEN—XMAS WEEK STAR—BROOKLYN—NEW YEAR’S WEEK 


BRING YOUR WAR TAX AND I KNOW YOU HOPE YOU HAVE TO STAND UP 
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INCORPORATED 1904 


OTION PICTURE 


THE STANDARD 


ESTABLISHED 
AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION BUILDING 
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HOLIDAY MESSAGE 


FROM A 
| SMILING, CHATTERING, RADIANTLY HAPPY, 


There was a little girl, 
An’ she bought a little card, 
An’ she wrinkled up her forehead, . 
An’ she pondered long an’ hard, 
An’ she thought of all good wishes, 
<3 An’ she tried an’ tried to quote, 
Te An’ then, at last she said, “OH, GEE!” 
An’ this is what she wrote: 


A Happy New Year to You! 


LAUREL LEE 


THE CHUMMY CHATTERER 


PALACE THEATRE—CHICAGO—NOW! 


Compliments of the Season 
AND 


CAMPBELL’S 


—1920— 
“LIBERTY GIRLS” 


With JACK CONWAY 


Merry Christmas Happy New Year 
—EVERYBODY— 


SAM 
HARRIS 


(HIMSELF) 


ALEX. GORMAN, Manager HARRY NEWMAN, Business Manager 
ANDREW HARER, Masical Director 


Vic Plant Jj. J. Collins Monica Redmond 
Helen Stuart Pauline Harer Jerry Lawrence 

THE RUNAWAY FOUR 
JAMES OLIVER THOMAS O’BRIEN 
JOE DUNN JIM HALL 


226 West 42d Street 
‘NEW YORK CITY> 


AND A CHORUS OF 20 
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Happy New Year All Friends 
FIRST 1920 HIT 


Waiting for 
Tomorrow Come” 


SWEEPING THE COUNTRY FROM COAST TO COAST 


\ 


“JAZZ” SONG FULL OF PEP 


PUBLISHED BY 


STASNY MUSIC CO. 


56 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Professional Department: Strand Theatre Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 CHICAGO . MINNEAPOLIS 
Pantages Theatre Bldg. 145 North Clark St. _ Lindley Building 
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HOPE ALL OUR FRIENDS ARE AS HAPPY THIS CHRISTMAS AS WE ARE 


THE MAN YOU ALL KNOW 


‘THE KING OF IRELAND _ 


MISS DAINTY MARIE LEE 


THE DANCING BUTTERFLY 


In Their New Comedy Success | ° 


“The Past and Present Generation” 


Doing Well—Thank You! 


OUR MOTTO 


IT ISN'T THE ACT THAT MADE THE NAME— 
IT’S THE NAME THAT MADE THE ACT 


M. S. BENTHAM, JAMES B. DONOVAN and MARIE LEE 


JAMES DONOVAN 


— 


| 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


“THE BOOK OF 
VAUDEVILLE” 


Written and Staged by 
Claude W. Bostock — 


BOOKED SOLID 


Direction, ARTHUR KLEIN 


JASON 
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Martinez Randall 


Now 
Return 
Engagement 
—AT— Direction 


WINTER 
GARDEN 


CHICAGO 


CHAMBERLAIN 
BROWN 


The 
Best Scotch in ‘Town 


BARLOWE 
BORLAND 


—IN— 


HUDSON THEATRE 
NEW YORK CITY 


DIRECTION: 


GEORGE C. TYLER 


MERRY XMAS 
To. All 


ROSAN 


. and his 
Nabimba- 
phone 


Per Address 
Care VARIETY 
San Francisco 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON 


“THE KIDS” 


“THE DANDY AND THE GIRL” 


BERNICE 


Direction GENE HUGHES 


Our Very Best Wishes for 


A Happy and Prosperous 


New Year 


HILL CLOTHES SHOP 


dl and 33 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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WITH 


JEROME REMICK CO. 


219 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The 
MARX BROTHERS 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


MR. CHARLES 
1920-1921 


If You Don’t Advertise in VARIETY, Don’t Advertise = 


Hidepy New Year to the World 


ACK DONAHUE 


in “ANGEL FACE” 


NEW YORK CITY—DECEMBER 29TH—KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE 
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1919 GREETINGS 1920 


New Year 


IN THE SHOW WORLD 


JEROME 


BLE 


MOSE GUN 


from 


JEROME 
REMICK CO. 


219 WEST 46TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SIDNEY 

IN VAUDEVILLE AND IN WISHING ALL A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
| 
ATTRACTIONS 
= GUY BATES POST : SE ASON “The Bird of Paradise” 
‘ “The M der” 
= 191 9-1920 “The of tas 
| RICHARD WALTON TULLY “Keep Her Smiling” 

ee OCTAVUS ROY COHEN by LANGDON McCORMICK 

GREETINGS | 
FRED WALLACE and Co. 
=) In “FROM NOW ON” 
q An Up-to-Date Comedy Satire 
+ Assisted by JULIA E. SHAW and PICKERING BROWN 
| Personal, Management, N. E. MANWARING Direction, HUGHES & MANWARING 
q 


ore 


CHILSON 


THEA 


TR 


- 


- 


| 
WRICE (ANNA 
LEAN ADELAIDE NAN WHEATON: 
CLEO WALTON REARE and HARRY Pea 
\MAYFIELD and HUGHES HALPERIN CARROLL 
FRANK | 
A. LEW ERROL and PAINTER 
ATTRACTIONS, DICKSON 
and 
CARL SAM 
CHARLES HYSON 
ERTRUDE BERNARD 
WELLS BORDONI GRACE. 
Mur FISHER 
HERYZ 
| 
ORRMAN // BEN 
/ LARRY LANGFORD HORDSTRO 
RYAN dad 
FLORENCE and REILLY } \ 
MARBE Co. and ALLEN 
PROWN ROBERT | 
ROSAMOND 
DONOVAN SWEETIES JOSIE 
DIAMOND do.” HEATHE 
in 
| = 1. | 
YEARS ) 
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THE USUAL WISHES 


TO MY FRIENDS 


Professional Manager, McCARTHY & FISHER 


HELLO! 
WE BECAME HEADLINERS 
OVER NIGHT IN OUR NEW ACT 


JACK LAIT’S 


So we feel in the spirit to wish all 


PERCY 
ELKELES 


i 110 West 38th Street 
| NEW YORK 


A Happy New Year 


DOYLE 
TOPPING LOEW BI 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


SONIA 


“THE VERSATILE GIRL” 
SCORING A BIG HIT ON PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


WILL GREET ALL MY FRIENDS IN NEW YORK OVER THE HOLIDAYS 


ELLA HERBERT WESTON 


General Western Booking Mgr. Loew Inc.—Ackerman & Harris 
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FEIBER SHEA 
1493 Broadway 


‘(Putnam Building) 


New York City © 


GREETINGS 
THE SEASON 


ANTHONY 
KELLY 


POSING 


NEW IDEA ILLUSTRATED 
CHORUS 
EVERY 


SLIDES 


STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 


209 WEST 48TH STREET 


The Largest Slide Establishment in the World 


GREETINGS 


CHARLES HOWARD 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


DANCING HUMPHREYS 


LOEW CIRCUIT 


TO OUR INNUMERABLE LOYAL FRIENDS 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


NOW KNOW 


A Phenomenal Fox Trot Ballad with which to 
start the New Year 


“YOU DIDN’T WANT 
WHEN YOU HAD ME” 


A Sweeping Ballad Success from Coast to Coast 


BLUES 


MY NAUGHTY SWEETIE GIVES TO ME” 


A Real “Blues” Hit—Great for Any Act 


NIGHT DEARIE” 


Artistic song for better class singers. By the writers of 
“Now I Know” and “Kentucky Dream” 


Phis is that sensational “Bubbling” Song, by the writer of 
“I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles” 


“KENTUCKY DREAM” 


The waltz song classic—Beautiful for effects— 
Dandy for musical acts 


“SOME DAY YOU’LL WANT 
BACK” 


Successor to “Wait and See’—By the same writers 


“HAWAIIAN BLUEBIRD” 


A sensuous Hawaiian waltz melody and a tender 
. appealing lyric 


“HONEYMOON” 


Waltz Ballad Success—with the real popular lilt 


JOS. W. STERN & CO. 


PROF. STUDIOS 
226 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO . BOSTON 
119 NORTH CLARK STREET | 181 TREMONT STREET 
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GREETINGS SAM LEVEY Presents GREETINGS 
The Two Banner Attractions on the American Circuit 
THE DANCING DEMONS JIMMIE COOPER’S 
STONE 
| —_ Ada Lum Marty Collins 
it Jeanette Mohr Jack Pillard Helene Stanley - Eddie Halli 
Rose Duffin Mickey McCabe Rose Hemley Morris Tolen 
Mabel Howard Miller Evans Charlie Fleming Billy Cumby . 
MARTIN WIGART, Manager NES. LAVINE, Agent MANNY RUSSAK, Manager ABE WILKES, Agent 
SAM LEVEY’S BIG FOUR 
CADILLAC THEATRE EMPIRE THEATRE EMPRESS THEATRE NEW ACADEMY THEATRE 
- DETROIT, MICH. CLEVELAND, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1. SEIDENBERG, Manager WM. HEXTER, Manager MOE MESSING, Manager PHIL ISAAC, Manager 


ARK STRAI 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MOE MARK, President and General Manager 


GREETINGS 
1919-1920 


May the recollections of the happy hours 
spent at the Strand be but a reminder of the 
many big things we have to offer you during 
the glad New Year. 


THE STRAND 


Broadway at 47th St. Fulton St. and Rockwell PI. 


NEW YORK CITY BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
JACK EATON, EDWARD L. HYMAN, 
Managing Director Managing Director 


PROCTOR’S 
23RD ST. 

THEATRE 
New York 
City - 


PROCTOR’S 
PALACE 
THEATRE 
Newark 
N. de 


PROCTOR’S [| PROCTOR’S 
JERSEY ST. 5TH AVE 
THEATRE 
THEATRE 
N. J. New York 


PROCTOR’S 
THEATRE 


Mount Vernon 


PROCTOR’S 
THEATRE 
Yonkers 
N. Y. 


PROCTOR’S 
THEATRE 
Port Chester 
N. Y. 


PROCTOR’S 
PALACE ROOF 
Newark 

N. J. 


HARMANUS 
BLEECKER 
HALL 
Albany, N. Y. 


BIJOU 

PARK 

Albany 
N. Y. 


PROCTOR’S 
58TH ST. 
THEATRE 
New York 
City 


Holiday “THEATRE 
Greetings N. Y. 


City 


Troy 


GRISWOLD 
THEATRE 
Troy 
N. Y. 


PROCTOR’S 
THEATRE 
Schenectady 
N. Y. 


PROCTOR’S 


N. J. 


PROCTOR’S 
THEATRE 
Albany 


LELAND 
THEATRE 
Albany 
N. Y. 


PROCTOR’S 
BROAD ST. 
THEATRE 
Elizabeth 


PROCTOR’S 

ASTOR 125TH ST. 

THEATRE THEATRE 

Plainfield New York 
N. J. City 
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ENGLAND 


GREETINGS 
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ETC. 


LAUGH MAKERS 


OFFICIAL AUTHOR 
THE GREATEST 


YULETIDE 


AMERICA 
STAGE 
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ai GREETINGS TO ALL 
Individuality 


(One of a Famous Family) 


Playing “BERT” in “THE BETTER ’OLE” 
the With DE WOLF HOPPER 
parel o e artiste. In 
; no other establishment | READ! READ! 


“ ‘Bert,’ hes by Harry McNaughton, is a soldier with a 1 in every 
trench.’ ths an ideal of a carefree Temmy many love 


ne affairs. The number of identification discs that he carries and the ‘line’ 
i i The best evidence as to the “ ~ used on each girl, caused much amusement. His SS and eristic 
oes cockney accent and typical slang are delightful. He also is “adept at 
novelty combined with the su- 
se s 2 s “Harry McNaughton, impersonator of ‘Bert,’ proves himself a dangerous 
Ay of our productions 1S found in contender for first honors. His_ portrayal of the cockney Romeo is a 


delightful bit of suave eff€ctive character acting.”—Washington “Post.” 


the steadily increasing patron- | 
age among the smart women PERMANENT ADDRESS: 

of the profession. Everything 28TH STREET AND 16TH AVENUE 
and satisfactory toilette can 

be seen at the KAHN SHOP. : 


Mme. Kahn desires to thank the women : EDMUN D 


of the profession for their kind patronage 
during the past year, and hopes to have 
the pleasure of showing them some of her 


A Joyous New Year 


| 
~ 


LONDON 


166 Shaftesbury Avenue 
Phone: 4070 Gerrard 


| 


UI PORTER 


= 


148 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


| 59 West 44th Street 
Phone: 2500 Vanderbilt 


| | 
id | newest creations now in making. (GOU DIN 
| | G 
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| a | 
; 
WALSALL 
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(Novello) | 


| The i 


; 


Now finishing his second happy season of consecutive time in Keith 


and Orpheum Vaudeville 


Soon to appear again on the screen, under the management of 


| THE TOTO COMEDIES COMPANY 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ALLISON 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 
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GREETINGS 


FROM 


THE GREAT TRIPLE ENTERPRISE. 


MARYLAND THEATRE 


KEITH STARS 


THEATRE 


SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 


HOTEL KERNAN 


THE HOME OF THE ARTIST . 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE JAMES L. KERNAN CO., Prop. FRED. C. SCHANBERGER, President 


EDGAR J. McGREGOR 


TOM 


A Series of Musical Comedy and Dramatic Productions, 
To Be Booked Thru the Klaw & Erlanger Offices. 


Opening Academy of Music, Baltimore, January 12 


12TH SEASON — 


IN PREPARATION FOR SPRING 


Compliments of “IT’S UP TO YOU” 


t he Se as On Book and Lyrics by AUGUSTUS McHUGH, EDWARD PAULTON and DOUGLAS LEAVITT 


Music by MANUEL E 


to all OFFICES: 8TH FLOOR 
NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| AT ALL TIMES 
Talent for the following Box 
Office Attractions 
HARRY BULGER 
“THE FLIRTING PRINCESS” 
“Keeping Up Joneses” | aurice and Florence Walton 
“SPIDER AND THE FLY” 
“BRINGING FATHER” 
“PUCK and JUDGE” 
“MUTT and JEFF” PETITE 


“NOW, LISTEN MABEL” 


HONEY BOY MINSTRELS 


GUS HILL 


Columbia Theatre” - - - New York 


MARGUERITE 


Extend 
' A Happy New Year 


MANAGEMENT 
MAX HART 
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148 
THE WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH COMEDIENNE 
ish 
EXTENDS THE SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL 
Direction, M. S. BENTHAM 


GREETINGS 


KRAUS 


(M. K. JEROME) 


WATERSON, BERLIN SNYDER 


WALTER HAST 


- - WISHES ALL -  - 


VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR 


RAY HODGDON 


PRESENTS 


DANCING 


FRANK KITTY 


McDONALDS 


SENSATIONAL WHIRLWIND DANCERS 


THIS WEEK BOOKED 
B. F. Keith’s, Portland, Me. SOLID 


IRISH SINGER WANTED 


Recognized management looking for Irish Singer with A-1 tenor 
voice, who has had dramatic experience; capable of playing 
romantic Irish lead. Not over 30 years of age. Five years’ con- 
tract with view of establishing an Irish singing star. Full 
particulars in reply with photo. 


Address: G. M. G., VARIETY, NEW YORK 


“OVER YOUR HEADS” 


THE SEASON’S NOVELTY 
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PHIL 


The Riding Comedian 
Assisted by 
“THE FAMILY” 


WIRTH MONTGOMERY 


VARIETY 
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ALLEN 


Singing Their Own Compositions : 
With 
An Abundance of Tom-Foolery 


PROSPER 


AND 


MARET 


“COLLEGE ATHLETES” 


JUGGLERS MAY COME 
and JUGGLERS MAY GO 


GABBY 


BROS, and 


CLARK 


GO.ON FOREVER 


CHARLES 


Presenting His Original 
Character Monologue 
“The Street Fakir” 


ANITA 


DIAZ 


SIMIANS 


A Series of Merry Capers 


“The Gentleman Equilibrist” 


In a Series of Gracefal and 
Daring Feats 


MR. and MRS. 


GORDON 


AND THEIR DAUGHTER 


CONNIE 


Premier Shadowists 


ARCHIE 


SILVER- 
LAKES 


Aerialists Supreme 


Vaudeville 
Promoter 


ARTHUR 
WILLI 


BOLLIGER 
REYNOLDS 


Fun On the Wire 


BRAMINOS 


European Novelty 
Musical Artists 


MELVIN 
BROS. 


America’s Most 
Sensational Gymnasts 


Associate 

303 
PALACE 
THEATRE 
BUILDING 


CHAS. C. 


CROWL 


Western 
Representative 


AL WOODS 
BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Triple Bar Act Extraordinary 


LEROY and 
ALEXANDER 


Featuring the Somersault 
Over the Middle Bar to Third Bar 


DONOHUE 
FLETCHER 


In a Hodge Podge of Variety 


STERLING 
ROSE 
TRIO 


Unique Novelty Acrobats 
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To the 
Theatrical World— 


Good Friends—We take this opportunity of 
wishing you the happiest New Year of your 
lives, 


~ 


We have passed another Mile Stone of Success 
in our career with your great help, and we 
wish to assure you that our aim for the com- 
ing year is to give you the very best that is 
in Us. 


A Great Bard once said while there areSingers 
and Songs the world is sure of happiness, and 
as Servants of Happiness we wish to thank 
you again, hoping that you may always find 
the medium of Happiness within our portals. 


Merrily Yours 


WATERSON, BERLIN 
SNYDER 
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VARIETY 
| START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT | ae 
ake Uthers With Uur happy 
| THE ONE BALLAD IN A MILLION 
ACTS 
| THE LAUGH OF THE NEW YEAR THE DOUBLE OF THE NEW YEAR 
“WHAT’S THE GOOD “HOW SORRY ai 
OF KICKING YOU’LL BE i 
| (Let s Go Round With a Smile)’ (Wait’ll You See)” 
fhe Best Advice You Can Give to Your Audience 
* Told in a Very Funny Way. How Sorry You'll Be If You Don’t Put This Song On il i 
THE RAG OF THE NEW YEAR 
ALL THE QU A KERS ARE THE LULLABY OF THE NEW YEAR i 
me (Down in Quaker Town)” : : The Song That Sings Itself Into Your Heart ane it | 
A Real Tempo Song-—With Real Jazz Lyrics : Makes Itself At Home. 
DIXIE SONG OF THE NEW YEAR 
66 
| _. EVERY LINE A MOTTO—EVERY NOTE A MESSAGE FROM HOME al 
ae ins A BLESSING TO HAVE A SONG LIKE THIS IN YOUR ACT | : 
STRAND THEATRE BUILDING, 47th Street and Broadway, New York 
MAURICE ABRAHAMS, General Professional Manager FRANK CLARK, Mgr., 81 W. Randolph St., Chicago, HI. ‘a 
Harry Pearson, Mur aver’ Frank. Watterson. Mar. Leenard Vanberg. Mar. Howard Smith, Mar, Joe Hiller, Mar. Harry Kirschbaum, Mgr. Sam j if 
+) Detront Opera House nt. Pagtaws Theatre Bldg Globe Theatre Bide. Superba Bley. Staton Hotel 347 Fitth Ave. Washington Apts. West Hots! — —- 
"On the Campus San Francisco. Cal Pa Les Angeles, Cat. Cinoinnati, Ohte Pittsourgh, Fa. Seattic, Wash. One block nerth of 
Detron, Mick, Dow hamsey. Mar. Murray Whitoan, Mer Dick Reews, Mer. Addy Britt. Mar. Fred Kramer. Mor. Phil. Mor. Century Theatres” 
24: St St 23. iceb Arcade Si, -Chartes Hotel Stade, Naunah Kansas City, Mu, 
Bottule, NOY. Monn, New “a, St. Louls, Mo Lieveianed, Ohio 2 
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STANDARDS OF THE WORLD 


= 


ERLING™ ON 
IRVING BERLIN”ON SONGS 


REETINGS—1920 


We take this opportunity of thanking our friends in the 
profession, and the theatrical world in general, for having 
made it possible to accomplish and establish the greatest 
record ever known in the history of the music publishing 
businéss—starting business approximately six months ago, 
to-day we are recognized as one of the leading publishers in 
the business— 


You have made this possible, and no one knows it better sa pee ee 
than we do. We wish we could thank each one. of you and 
clasp you by the hand, in warm appreciation of the wonder- 
ful co-operation and the many kindnesses extended to us by you. 


» PRR We wish you a very Happy and Prosperous New Year, —e 
and that 1920 will. mean everything to you that you have STANDARDGOF WORLD 
on ever hoped for, 


IRVING BERLIN"ON SONGS 


Very Merrily, 


BERLIN, Inc. 


IRVING BERLIN 
MAX WINSLOW 
SAUL H. BORNSTEIN 


IRVING BERLIN, Inc. 


1587 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
MURRAY RITTER WIN BROOKHOUSE HARRY KUH 
119 North Clark 8t. 180 Tremont 8t. 1107 Chestnut St. 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO JTTSBURGH 
HAL McGAHEY ELMER OLSON J. LA FOLLETTE DAVE WOHLMAN 
Eldorado 217 Pantages Bidg. 480 Geary St. Seavey Theatre Bidg. 
Edwards Hotel 421 Holland Bldg. 989 Windsor st. LOU HANDMAN 
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ERLING” ON 

IRVING BERLIN7ON SONGS 

Sila 

j 
IRVING BERLIN’S NEW BALLAD at 


“WAS THERE EVER PAL LIKE 


MORE WONDERFUL THAN “WHEN I LOST You” i 
THE GREATEST COMEDY SONG HIT EVER WRITTEN vk 
BE SURPRISED” 
USED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EIGHT BROADWAY SHO WS—NUF CED 
A PERFECT HARMONY SONG 
“PLL ALWAYS BE WAITING FOR YOU” 
THE SWEET, SWINGY WALTZ SONG 
“NOBODY KNOWS” = 
EVERYBODY KNOWS WHAT A HIT THIS IS—DOUBLES AND VERSIONS TO SUIT ANY ACT 


“ONLY” 


= 
ST. DARDS OF THE WOR A SURE-FIRE MELODY SONG HIT bas s 
=. STANDARDG OF THE WORLD 
A LAUGH IN EVERY LINE 


IRVING BERLIN"ON SONGS 


A TWQ-FOUR COMEDY SONG WITH A ROLLICKING MELODY 


IF YOU SANG “TELL ME”’—YOU WILL SING ca 


“| LEFT MY DOOR OPEN AND MY DADDY WALKED OQUT”’ 


A “JAZZ” SONG BY IRVING BERLIN i 
“WHAT A DAY THAT’LL BE” 
WHAT A SONG—SINGLE, DOUBLE, COMEDY, NOVELTY VERSIONS oe 
THE THREE BIGGEST SONG HITS IN ZIEGELD FOLLIES 


“MANDY” 


“YOU CANNOT MAKE YOUR SHIMMY SHAKE ON TEA” 


} STANDARDS OF THE wor 10 
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STANDARDS OF THE WORLD 


STERLING ™ ON SILVER 
IRVING BERLIN” OR SONGS 


STANDARDS OF THE 


CNS. 


“STERLING ” ON 
“IRVING SONGS 


Greetings To Our Staff 


NEW YORK 
L BIBO L. ROSENBERG M. BLAUMAN’ F. BRODY A, WILSON 
J. CARROLL H. JENTES H. POTTER D. MILLER 
H. SOLOMON M. BURKHARDT G. KAHN C. BOWERS 
CHICAGO 
MAURICE RITTER F. JACOBSON D. SATCHELL W. FORD 
B. BLOOM G. KEANE J. JACOBS J. BEGLEY B. RANKIN 
BOSTON 
W. BROOKHOUSE A. BROWN M. EASTMAN H. CANTOR 
S. BAKER B. DOUGAL ? 
PHILADELPHIA 
H. KUH S. LEHRMAN F, FRANK J. DIAMOND B. GOULD 
ST. LOUIS 
H. LE PEARL M. LIVINGSTON M. McGOWAN 
DETROIT 
H. McGAHEY J. KALIN 
CINCINNATI 
BURNS K. AYLWARD 
MINNEAPOLIS 
E. OLSON T. STENDAL 
PITTSBURGH 
D. WOHLMAN S. STEPT 
KANSAS CITY 
J. DE ROCHE 
“CLEVELAND 


L. HANDMAN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
J. LA FOLLETTE 


FROM 


IRVING BERLIN 
MAX WINSLOW SAUL BORNSTEIN 


Bee STANDARDS OF THE WORLD 


STERLING ™ ON SILVE! 
“IRVING BERLIN” ON SONGS 


STANDARDS Of THE WORLD 


ERLING ON SILVER* 
IRVING BERLIN” OW SONGS 
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, SEASON 1919-1920 
HERK, KELLY AND DAMSELS I. H. HERK’S HERK, KELLY AND DAMSELS 


“BEAUTY 
TRUST” 


WITH WITH 
DOT BARNETTE FRANCES FARR 
MANNY KING : JACK PEARL 
FRED HACKETT AL HILLIER 
FRANK DAMSEL 
BEN HOLMES 3 
BARRY MELTON 
LEO 0 JACK SHEEHAN 
BERTHA STARTZMAN INEZ HANLY 
EARL SHEAHAN EUGENE RAUTH 
JACK YOUNG 
OSCAR GARDNER 
| HAROLD RICK 
MIKE KELLY, HARRY ROSE, 
Manager Manager 


“PACE 


HARRY SEYMOUR 
FLORENCE TANNER 
GEO. BARTLETT 
PAUL YALE 
DOT DAVIDSON 
JENNIE JUNOT 
* CARL DE SOTO 
VIC HARRIS 
THE GREAT LA BERGERE 


BOB SCHONECKER, 
Manager 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Assisted by MAUDIE SMITH 
A VARIETY COMEDY ACT, ENTITLED © 


$$$ $$ $$ $* 


, CHARLES H. ALLEN, Rep. 


WILL ARMSTRONG and Co. 


$10,000 ANKLE” 
M. 5S. BENTHAM’S OFFICE 


$$$ $$$ FSS F F 


$ $8 $ $:3 


$$$ $$$ FHSS FF FSF $F$ $F$ F F F 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


MARTHA URB ANK company 


“THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF BARGAIN ROW’ 


Direction, ERNIE YOUNG 


Management, MAX HALPERIN 


HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL MY FRIENDS 


SELMA BRAATZ 


Representative 


MAX E. HAYES 
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BEST PLACES.TO STOP AT 


LEONARD HICKS HOTEL GRANT 


Madison and Dearborn Streets 


“The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” 
Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession 


Housekeeping 


(Ot the better class, within reach of economical folks 

of the owners. Located in the heart of the 


HILDONA COURT HENRI COURT 


341 to 347 West 46th St. Phone. Bryant 8560 

A building de ‘uxe. 
apartments arranged in suites ef one, two and three 
rooms. with tiled seth and shower, tiled 
kitchenettes. These apartments embody every luxury 
known to modern séience. 


$55.00 Up Morthtly: $16.00 Up Weekly THE DUPLEX 
YANDIS COURT and 330 West 43ré St. Phone. Gryeat 4298-8181 
241-247 West 43re St. Phene: Bryant 7812 Three and feur rooms with sath, furnished te 2 
@ne, three and fear reem apartments, with kit- degree of mederness that excels anything ie this 
chenettes, type of bullding. These will ascomme- 
these apartments are fer is ene of at- date four er more adults, 
eons. Up Weekly $8.50 Up Weghly 


LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
POSING ROOMS IN THE COUNTRY | 


| AND PIANO FURNISHED FOR ALL “MUSICAL A 
OPEN. SUNDAYS 


KINDS OF SCENERY AND 


KE BLDG... 
CHICAGO 


THE ADELAIDE 


i 754-756 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Between 46th and 47th Streets, One BI 
Three, Four and Five-Room High-OClass = 


Strictly Prefessionai MRS. GEORGE HIBGEL, Mgr. Phones: Bryant 8950-1 


The Edmonds Furnished “Apartments 


MRS. GEORGE DANIEL, Proprictrese 
Prefessiea. Ss Rates from June to September 


Catering Exclusively to the Pre! 


Summer 
776-78- EIGHTH AVENUE 
Private Bath and OMice: 
in Each Apartment NEW YORK 118 EIGHTH AVENUE 


SMARTEST OF 
MOTOR RESORTS 


PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway, at Eastchester Avenue; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Bead, Lynbrook, L. I. Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 
Open All Year Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 


Geo. P. Schueider. Prop. 


Phene: Bryant 10944 
FURNISHED 


THE BERTHA 


Complete for Heusekeeping—Clean and Ai 
West 43rd NEW YORK CIT 
Catering te the comfert and cenventence ef the prefessicn. 
Bteam Heat and Electric Light - - - - 99.50 Up 


Private Rath. 8-4 Reems. 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


The Caravanezerie of the Blect; dinin t espian Immortals 
as IS food; when we smother onions, ve SMO THES 
have not eaten at 


HEAR YE! 


OTHER ‘em; Friend, you have net lived if ecw 


THE GREASY VEST 


POTTS, 
178 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
Opp. The Gotene Inn Opp. The Sherman Hetel 


Irvin 


$55 TO 359 WEST 

An elevator, he | building =, the newest type, ha 
Apartments are beautifully arranged, and consist of 3, 
and kitchenettes, tiled bath and ‘phone $17.00 

Address comppunsentions Se te Charies Tenenbaum, Irvington 
Ne connectica with any other house. 


Headlining at “PETE’S” 
TED SNOW, KITTY COHEN, ANNA SHEEHAN, TOM JOHNSON, MARVIN LEE, MARY MURRAY, 


BILL COLL, ENGAGED, ADDY BRITT, DICK REEVES, COLEMAN GOETZ, JOBEY CLUCK, MARTY 
FORKINS, NORMAN FIELDS, BETTY HARDING, AL BEILIN AND MORRIE RITTER. 


“The 13th Chair” “PETE” SOTEROS 


NEXT DOOR TO THE COLONIAL THEATRE, 3¢ WEST RANDOLPH 8T., CHICAGO 


HARRY DUDLEY ESCO IVES 


I and D 


AMUSEMENT BOOKING OFFICE 
435 POWELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Booking Best Clubs. Producing and Staging Revues. 
A VISIT FROM YOU WILL ALWAYS BE WELCOME 


A GOOD PLACE 


TO EAT 


HERBES 


151-159 Powell Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Prep. 
iN THE HEART OF THE THEATRICAL DISTRICT 


If You Don’t Advertise i in VARIETY—Don’t Advertise 


BERT KELLY 


MANAGER OF 


THE RED LANTERN 
401-409 N. CLARK ST. PHONE: CENTRAL 8160 


Special Attention te the Theatrica! Profession. 


YOUR FRIEND 


Two Places to Eat—Here and Home 


THE GRIDDLE 


40 EDDY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
In the Heart of Hotel and Theatrical District 
Specializing In 


Waffles, Hot Cakes, Ham and Eggs, etc. 
HERBERT MEYERFELD “MY CELLAR” 


extends hie Best Wishes to you for the SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
NEW YEAR, FOR BOHEMIANS 


MARION HOTEL 


156 West 35th Street, N. Y. City (2 blocks from Penn. Station) 


Under new management. i101 newly renovated rooms—all 
Tel. Greeley 5373-5374 MARTIN A. GRAHAM, Manager 


| 

| 
Gl 
Broadway, ALL 
Bi: 
| BLo oM 
ag 190 N. SFATE ST. Phone Randolph 3393 
& 
Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 48rd New York 
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65 Reo Knows 
ij With Baths What the 
; Special Rates | } Palate 
to the if Needs After 
Profession the Show 
COOKING 
Frankita st. | 
at Eutaw JOE TIPMAN 
‘ 


HEADLINERS BANKING WORLD 


; COVERS ALL CIRCUITS BY MAIL 
Send for “SAVING BY MAIL’’ Booklet ‘‘V. 1.”’ 


THE WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS BANK 


Broadway and Driggs Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BEHRENS-LIPSHUTZ CO. 
COSTU 162 UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF C L 
Philadelphia. e 


FURS 


Less Than Wholesale Prices 


LIPSNUTZ 


NEW CATALOG OF 
H & M PROFESSIONAL 
TRUNKS 
NOW READY—14 Sizes—$45.00 te $80.00 


Herkert & Meisel Trunk Co. 


910 Washington Ave., St. Louis 


CHICAGO AGENT: 
BARNES TRUNK WORKS 
117 8. Dearborn St. 


You who know style must ap- 
preciate these smart furs. The 


have smooth . 
Actresses soft ghin! most appropriate piece for every PRICE-MAYER TRUNK CO. 
ad McK & R Albolene not only re- occasion is here priced at 1/3 a eal Colo. 
moves grease-paint in a jiffy, but less than you would have to pay i = 
it leaves the skin as soft and. wholesale 
smooth as a baby’s. 3 
In 1 and 2 ounce tubes for the INT TO THE ; 


pound cans for the dressing table. See the Improvement Lifting Makes 


Insist on McK & R Albolene at 
your druggist’s or dealer's. A RATKOWSKY Inc 
e 


A post card brings a free sampie. 


alt) 34 West 34th Street 


FURS REPAIRED AND > 


: REMODELED If you don’t advertise in VARIETY, 
ALB LE N iF don’t advertise. 


Lift Up One Side 


McKESSON & ROBBINS. inc 
MANUFACTURERS o your ace. 

ESTABLISHED 1833 NEW YORK WANTED EUGENE COX 

SCENERY (Call, Write or "Phone Knickerbocker 25) 

HARRISON KATHERINE Animal act to play lion Ask Peco flecciaiiataas 
GREEN E and PARKE IN VAUDEVILLE ACT. HELEN MURPHY DR. PRATT Consultation Free 
Apply Al 1734 OGDEN AVE. CHICAGO Ge through life with an attractive face. 


TELEPHONE: 971 JOHN 


EMMENDINGER 


:-: JEWELERS TO THE PROFESSION — :-: 


DIAMONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 


Diamonds Watches Jewelry Diamond Barpins Placques 
Diamond Fancy Rings Diamond and Platinum Flexible 
Bracelets Gold Mesh Bags—Plain and Jeweled 


REMOUNTING REMODELING RESETTING 
Accounts opened, if desired. 45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SCENERY EDWIN FLAGG STUDIOS 


| VARIETY is7 
Resources Exceed $100,000,000 Number of Depositors 117,000 
Maybelle 
Lila 
/ 
| 
| 
i 
| — | 
| | 
ig 
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| 9 VELVET and 

BEAUMON I] S PAINTED STUDIOS 

Our Factory and Artists At Your Service 100 new sete and Ideas. Let us submit same for your approval. 


PHONE: BRYANT 9448 


245 WEST 46th STREET. 2nd FLOOR—1 FLIGHT UP 


We Are Offering 20 x 40-Foot Painted Satine Drops as Low as $100. See Us First or Last—It Will Pay You. 


| SHORT GUERLAIN ROCCA 


7 VAMP COTY RIGAUD 


HUBIGANT ROGER & GALLET 
AT 
SHOE 


| | New French Model 


43RD STREET and BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Ee pele Se 


Quality Satin, French Hea. Colors: White, ing to advertise in VA- 


Short Vamp” Sizes 1 to to RIETY may mail adver- 
tising copy direct to VA- 


Send for Catalog J. e 
RIETY, New York, and de- 


if 511 6th Avenue, near 31st Street 
my || 58 Srd Avenue, near 10th Street 


Hd = ment for it t0 VARIETY’S 
j Young 
By In spite of the High Market Prices on PALI MALI 
Dr. vonBorries Trunks and Leather Goods DEPOSIT CO é 
Bagsy, sagging cheeks puffy We are in a Position to Offer You 
rom under eyes removed, wrinkies anywhere At E e tionally ALL 
MAKES Low Prices STYLES Carlton St., Regent St., 
Noses corrected - No Pain Including 
Full size (bulge top), 
veneer hard vulcanized fibre; “HARTMAN,” “MURPHY,” “NEVERBREAK.” S. W., London 
Adviee Free - Phone Cont, 5876 tains 12, hangers, tnandey | beg: “BELBER,” “INDESTRUCTO” and other makes 
Hours: Till 7; Sunday 16 te | p. m. ~~, gockey five dra too numerous to mention. 
VON BORRIES LEATHER GOODS AND TRAVEL- 
| STH FLOOR, McVICKER’S THEATRE BLDG. VALUE .........$85 ERS’ OUTFITS AT LOWEST PRICES 
Take elevator to right inside lobby ef theatre err. s y for VARIETY at the prevailing 


mission, ali danger of ios: to the 
16578 BROADWAY N. Y. STRAND. THEATRE BUILDING player is averted. VARIETY as- 


> HEART OF THE THEATRICAL CENTRE TEL. BRYANT 2488 sumes full risk and acknowledges 
F. (;. HUBBARD the Pall Mall Co.'s ‘eceipi- as its 
own receipts for all mone) placed 


with the Pall Mall to VARIETY’S 
credit. 


JACK GORDON’ | 
Compliments of the Season 


“PINCHED” 


Terrace 
Garden 


Chicago’s Most Beautifal 


Restaurant-Theatre 
ACCOMPANIST Booking High Class Refined 
AT LIBERTY Attractions i 
Young, good appearance, experienced and reliable, DOUBLES — TRIOS—QUARTETTES, etc. 
3 : to join vaudeville singer. Can harmonize, if neces- Act must be refined and measure up to 
q sary. First-class offer only entertained. Just ieft ’ , a standard which will be appreciated by 
musical comedy act playing the Keith Circuit. ROY the highest class of patronage. 
ARNOLD, permanent address 718 East Preston St., If your act meets with the requiremente 
Baltimore, Md. above, communicate and state full particu- 
t t lars to FRED HURLEY, Stage-Director. 
estadaral 
| ; Catering to Professionals 
| If you don’t 


advertise in T I V O L | 


| 711 SEVENTH AVENUE 
VARIETY — 
don’t adver: Between 47th and 48th Streets ri O T L 


t / tise = = = = NEW YORK | 83 Eddy St. SAN FRANCISCO 


(One block from Casino and Pantages 
theatres—three blocks from the Hipp.) 


Prices Reasonable 


ACKERMAN & HARRIS TOUR 
GOING EAST 


a 
IN 
| 
of trans- 
| 
| | 
4 
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Hotel 
JOYCE 


81 WEST Tixt STREET 
| 


ROCCA 


Wizard of the Harp 
IS NOT 


PLAYING A 


MOUTH HARP 


MERCEDES 


Friars Club 
New York 


THE FAYNES 


Direction, Hughes & Manwaring 


FRED 


HIMSELF 


Says: An egg is a chicken—not 
yet. 


E 


Portsmouth, 


FRIEND SEZ— 


5 


Es 


his week, Sun Theatre, 
This week, and half, Hippedrome, 


WE WISH YOU ALL 
. A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


JIM AND MARIAN 


HARKINS 


DIRECTION: | 
NORMAN JEFFERIES 


Real Estate Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTISTS’ BOREM 


Shoodbury, Conn. 
Dear Sir: 
I do a single act with the Accordeon. 
After Matinee manager said one of my 
selections was too heavy for his audience. 
What shall I do? 
Ask the Baggage Man. He can tel! you 
which piece is too heavy. 


FRED ALLEN 


GREATEST 
VENTRIL- 
OQUIST 
Assisted by 


MISS PEARL 
FOWLER 


Direction, MARK LEVY 


Huntington Ve. Pantages Circuit 
Hamiliton, O 
EDDIE 
TED HEALY / 
Moss Time 


McCARTHY 


LILLIAN 


STERNARD 


“In Two Beds” 


EVERY LINE 


PROTECTED 
Direction, FRANK EVANS 


WM. O’CLARE 


AND HIS 


SHAMROCK GIRLS 


In a New Act 
Direction IRVING COOPER 


DELBRIDGE 


LOEW CIROUIT 


TOBE 


GREMMER 


4h artistic combination of Somg and Story.——Introduciag their ewn song hits 
“KO KO SAN,” “MY HASH BROWN BABY GAL” 
and “KEEP THE SUNSHINE IN YOUR 


“THE WHITE WAY TRIO” 
JIM JACK 


BUCKLEY, GEIER and BISLAND 


IN A HARMONY COCKTAIL WITH A DASH OF DANCING AND COMEDY 


With “THE LITTLE BLUE DEVIL” Company 


CENTRAL THEATRE, 


New York City 


EDDIE 


NOTICE! 


infringing on this bit of 


NOTICE! 


NOTICE 


Our Comedy which a HORSE are fs fully protected by as. 
with socordingly. 


GORDON & DELMAR—Loew Circuit 


JOE COOPER, Gen. Man. 


IRVING M. COOPER 


ART'!STS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Phone: Bryant 


JACK LEVY 


Symphony Sisters 


Classiest Musicians Presenting 


A STUDY IN MELODY”’ 


BOOKED 


Direction MARK 


Leew Circuit 


Splashing around in the Pool 


At Fleishman’s Baths, 


Frank Wolf, Julian Brylawsky, 


Joe Cooper, Alec Hanlon and 
Two other “Catholics” 


Saw a dirty shadow on the Wall— 


Then a form appeared. 


As the Owner of the Shadow 
Carefully placed five pink (7?) 
Toes in the Pool, someone shouted, 


“It’s Jack Mandel” 


Not wishing to come out of 
the Water 


“Doing Blackface” 
They hurriedly left the Pool 
Before Jack submerged 
His remaining 
Five “Piggies.” 


COOK and OATMAN 


STANLEY 


“It’s You’re Mother” 


Featured with 
“On the Golf Links” 


HEADLINING 
PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


Direction, MARK LEVY 


PAULINE SAXON 


Since this ig 
Christmas 
time, 

I'll reserve this 
tiny space 
For b O’Bri- 
en’s nwame; 

but Gee! 

There’s ne 
room to 
his face. 


(MONTE. and LYONS 


Mirth, Music and Songs 
NOW PLAYING THE LOEW OIROUIT 
Direction, TOM JONES HI 


WILL BE 
WITH YOU SOON 


STOP! 


LOOK! 


LISTEN! 


MORETTE SISTERS 


\ 
VARIETY 159 
OSWALD | 
Starring te “Mr. Manhatten” Rawson 
urs MADISON Long Island { 
Purveyers of We! 
CLARKE Howard Martelle | 
ROXY 
| 
HE 
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Vaudeville Exchange 


|E. F. ALBEE, President J. J. MURDOCK, General Manager F. F, PROCTOR, Vice-President 


(AGENCY) 
(Palace Theatre Building, New York) 
|B. F. KEITH EDWARD F. ALBEE * A. PAUL KEITH ~ F. F. PROCTOR 
Artists can book direct by addressing S. K. HODGDON ie. 6 


B OOKING AGENCY Theatrical Enterprises 


AMALGAMATED 


DAUDEUVILLE AGENCY 
M. D. SIMMONS, General Booking Manager 


General Executive Offices 
110-112-114 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 


Phone, Bryant 9200 


General Executive Offices 
Putnam Building, Times Square, 
New York 


LUBIN 


General Manager 


The Western Vaudeville 


Managers’ Association 


MORT SINGER, General Manager TOM CARMODY, Beoking Manager 


5th Floor State-Lake Theatre Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 
Between 11 and 1 


Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. Office 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Nerth American Building 


Jj. C. MATTHEWS in charge 


F. G. GRUBEL JACK F. TRUITT E. J. GRUBEL 


MID-WESTERN BOOKING OFFICES 


GRUBEL-TRUITT CIRCUIT 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


715-717 GLOYD BUILDING $21 WALNUT STREET 
Chicage, T11.—W. V. M. A. . Home, Mala 7826 
State-Lake Bidg. Telephones: {oan Main 219 
Booking Sweaty of the Best Theatres in Missouri, Kansas and Okishoma. Short Jumps. No Cai Selariaa 
Correspondence solicited {rom all Standard Acts. 


BEN and JOHN FULLER 


AUSTRALIAN ENTERPRISES 


Mansions, Piccadilly, London, W. L te Sow March 
—— See Rita Murphy. Ackerman-Harris. San Francisce. 


Harry Rickard’s Tivoli Theatres 
If You Don’t Advertise in VARIETY, Don’t Advertise HUGH D. McINTOSH, Governor Direct 


PAUL DURAND 


American Representative. NORMAN JEFFERIES estate trust 
ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


PRODUCER AND MANAGER OF VAUDEVILLE ACTS 


Beoking siv with the KEITH VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGER, ORPHEUM CIRCUIT - 
eed sffiliat 
Artists desiring representation pienss apply. 


| PAUL DURAND, Palace Theatre Building, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


3 ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
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| 
Registered Cable Address: “HUGHMADC.” Syaney. Meas Ofice TIVOL! THEATRE. Sydney, Austratic | 
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IN EVERY THEATRE THERE ARE RECOGNIZED ACTS THAT ARE 


REGARDED AS 


THE BEST DRESSED OF ALL STAGE ARTISTS. 


THEY HAVE BECOME KNOWN FOR DRESSING “RIGHT” THROUGH 
KNOWING WHERE TO BUY STAGE CLOTHES: ALL ARTISTS 
DISTINCTIVELY DRESSED ARE USUALLY CLAIRE ACTS. | 


MLLE. CLAIRE IS THE YOUNGEST MODISTE IN THE BUSINESS. 


SHE IS 


A GRADUATE ARTIST IN THE ART OF DRESSMAKING 
AND DESIGNING. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS WHO HAVE BEEN ARTISTICALLY 
GOWNED BY MLLE. CLAIRE ARE THE BEST PROOF OF STAGE 
DRESSING THAT IS THE LAST WORD IN PROFESSIONAL WARD- 


ROBE. 


RUTH ROWLAND 
LILLIAN WALKER 
LILLIAN GISH 
DOROTHY GISH 
NANCY FAIR 

RAE SAMUELS 
FLO LEWIS 


130 West 45th Street, New York City 


SOPHIE TUCKER 
MILDRED RICHARDSON 
SADIE BERT 

ELSIE WHITE 
MARION HARRIS 
TOD QUALTERS 
LUCILLE CARLISLE 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


GEO. YEOMAN 


AND LIZZIE 


“EDITOR OF THE ASSASSINATED PRESS” 


By JAMES MADISON 


Direction, CHAS. BIERBAUER (Max Hart Office) 
Eighty-Seven Laughs in 15 Minutes. If You Don’t Believe It, Count Them 


THEY ARE ALL MINE 


Next Week (Dec. 29), KEITH’S, PROVIDENCE 


GEORGE MACFARLAND 


Greetings 


IN VAUDEVILLE 
HERBERT LOWE, Accompanist 
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VAUDEVILLE 
HAZEL 
HAZEL 
OF ANY SIZE NY 
ALSO INDIVIDUAL ORDERS IN 
EDITH STRICKLAND EST 
EVENING GOWNS STREET COSTUMES 
., CHICAGO 
Guerrini & Phone! CENTRAL. WARDROBE PROP. 
‘an TRUNKS, $5.00 


277-279 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Beautify Your Face 


Py by make good. Many 
the “Prefession” have obtained and 
waleed better parts by having me sor- 
rect thelr fsatural imperfections and re- 
move blemishes. Consultation free. Foe 
reasonzble. 
¥. BE. SMITH, M.D. 
7 847 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 0. 
(Opp. Waldorf) 


570 


HICKS SON 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 
OR YOUR FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 


RUNK 

WARDROBE 
ALL MAKES 
20% Piscount to the Profession 


MANY BARGAINS IN SLIGHTLY 
USHD TRUNKS AND BAGS 


PH. KOTLER 


AVE. NEW YORK 
(Bet. 40th and 4ist Sts.) 


441 Monroe 8t., 


PAINTED SCENERY 


Of All Kinds for All Occasions 


Kennel and Entwisles 


SCENIC STUDIO 
North Bergen, N. J. 


‘REDUCE YOUR BUST 


or other FAT 32 te 4 inches with ONE JAR of COSI 
OBESITY CREAM. External. Absolutely harmless. 
Reduces fat on any part of the body. No dieting, 
starving. exercising nor taking dangerous drugs. a 
the modish figure. For men and women. Price 

paid, $7.00; sample, 10c CURRIE & CURRIE, 
Druggists, Avenue @, Brockiys, N. Y. 
4842. 


—Phene: 


J 


Est. HENRY C. MINER, Ine. 


ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Steamship accomodations arranged on all Lines, at Main Office Prices. Boats are going 
very fall; arrange early. Foreign Money bought and sold . Liberty Bonds bought and sold. 


PAUL TAUSIG & SON, 104 East 14th St.. New York. Phone: Stuyvesant 6136-6137. 


NEW YORK COSTUME CO. 


COSTUMES MANUFACTURERS IN WEST GOWNS 
137 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO Central 1801 


WISE AUCTION. COMPANY 


BEN). 8S. WISE, Auctioneer 
SALES CONDUCTED AT OUR GALLERIES 


WE BUY AND SELL HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Catering to the Profession in Works of Art, Furniture, Rugs, Bronzes, Pianos, 
Draperies, Bric-a-Brac, etc. 


428 COLUMBUS AVENUE, AT 81ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PHONE: SCHUYLER 7175 


If You Don’t Advertise in VARIETY, Don’t Advertise 


: 
2 World’s Largest Theatrical Baggage Dealer 


HYGRADE 


French Cleaner and Dyer 


WORK CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED 


SPECIAL RATES TO ARTISTS 
845 Eighth Ave., Near S5ist Street 


CIRCLE 7239 
RUSH WORK OUR SPECIALTY 


Write or Call 


| M. Stein Cosmetic Co. 
120 West 3ist Street, New York f 


WARDROBE. 
TRUNK. 


MY GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOUR PURCHASE FOR FIVE YEARS 


“Bal” “Likly” ““Oshkesh"”’ “Murphy” 
“Hartmann” “indestructe” “Belber’’ “‘Nevertreak”’ 


LEATHEE' GOODS AND TRAVELERS’ OUTFITS 


EVERY 
MAKE 


EVERY 
SIZE 


Guaranteed 
Five Years 


FIBRE 
THEATRICAL 


Ladies’ Men’ 
SPECIAL adies’ or Men's 
(As Illustrated) 
$ 50 12 Hangers 
5 Deep, Roomy 
Drawers 
Lock i 
Regular Sep 
360 Value Shoe Pockets 
Laundry Bag 
Hat Box 


EDWARD GROPPER, 208 W. 42d St. 


\: PHONE: BRYANT 8678 NEW YORK CITY 


Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prep- 
erty Trunks. Alse old Taylor and Bal Trunks. 
Parior Floor, 28 West 8ist St.. New York City. 


Men’s Furnishings 


Corbett’s Shirt Co. 


SERVING HIS MAJESTY 
PERFO 


AMERICAN BRMER 
State- Bidg. 174 Ne. State St. 


A 
© Phone: LPH 2804 


“HAPPY DAYS”) 


Surpasses all that have gene befere.—*“World.” 


az HIPPODROME 


THE 
Greatest Theatre—Abselutely independent 
BIGGEST SHOW - LOWEST PRICES! 


Matinee To Day EVENINGS 


— CATERING TO THE PROFESSION — | 


DR. J. L. GINSBERG 


Dentist 
Suite 710 State-Lake Theatre Bidg. 
Phone: RANDOLPH 2838 
Chicago, Ill. 


Meier SULLIVAN 


CUSTOM TAILORS 
610 StateLake Bidg., Chieage, Ul. 


MUSIC ARRANGED 


ESPECIALLY for YOUR act should give the same 
satisfaction at tailor-made 


L. L. VOSBURGH, Mgr. 


1545 Broadway New Yerk City 


“ELI” The Jeweler 


TO THE PROFESSION 


—8pecial Discount to Performers— 
WHEN IN CHICAGO 


State-Lake Theatre Bidg. Ground Fleer 


UNGA 


Wells, Virginia and West 


VARIETY A LA CARTE 
LOEW CIRCUIT 


Direction SAM FALLOWS 


WILL BUY and SELL 
DROP CURTAINS 


New and Used—Plain and Palnted—Veivet Plush 
—Satine, eto. Have severa! bargains on hand. Easy 
terms. Also drops for rent. 


M. GOLDEN, 248 West 46th St. 


Tel. Bryant 2670 
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ARE SONGS 


Developing Sensationally 


NEW 

Might Have Had 

“Congo 


All by LEE DAVID 


Music Publishers 


: | 1544 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
“NICE” SONGS 
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HOLIDAY GREE TINGS | 


LEW FIELDS 


And All the Members of 


LONELY 


P. for 


“THE WILD WOMEN OF 19 AND 20” 


The Very Best Comtliments 
of the Season 


HARRY TIERNEY 


BARNEY GERARD 


—EMPLOY8— 


100 —— ACTING PEOPLE — 100 
in THREE BURLESQUE SHOWS ot 


100—PER CENT. MERIT—100 


BARNEY AND HIS “ONE HUNDRED” 
WISH YOU AND EVERYBODY ELSE 


100—PER CENT.—100 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


To All My Friends—And Also My Enemies—What Do I Care! 


JACK ROSE 


“MURDERER OF GLOOM” . 


Chief Accomplice: 
JAMES STEIGER, of Syracuse 


Many Thanks to MACK SENNETT For His Offer 
To Join His “Diving Girls” 


“POL! TES | “So ME | “GIRLS 
oF TRE DE 
DAY" HOW’’ LOOKS” 
GREETINGS—HAPPY NEW YEAR, GOOD LUCK PROSPERITY 


HERBERT, SMITH and MALMROSE 


VAUDEVILLE WRITERS 


1626 MASONIC TEMPLE 
Phone: Rendelph 2220 


YULETIDE 


GREETINGS E D E M A E 


“MILLION DOLLAR DOLLS” 
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SAMUEL 
Bryant 

NEW YORK 4614-4615 
MANAGER AND PRODUCER 
= = 4 
RECOGNIZED ACTS A a COMMUNICATE IMMEDIATELY 
NICK re N. PROVOL 
BASIL 
MILDRED 66 
“THE CANARY WITH ALMOST 
RECRUITING “Bits of Rhyme and Rhythm” HUMAN INTELLIGENCE” 
Direction SAMUEL BAERWITZ AMUEL BAERWITz Direction SAMUEL BAERWITZ 


FIVE 
MUSICAL 
MacLARENS 


A Musical Interlude in Kilts 


FREY 


“THE NEW REFORMER” 


Direction SAMUEL BAERWITZ 


SHAW 


“There She Goes Again’”’ 


“ALL AROUND BOYS” 


Direction SAMUEL BAERWITZ 


“VAMPING A VAMP” 


Direction SAMUEL BAERWITZ 


CARROL 


“The Porter’ s Troubles”’ 


Direction SAMUEL BAERWITZ 


JANE KENNEDY 


PRESENTS 


“DANSE 
FANTASIES” 


Spectacular Dancing Novelty 


Direction SAMUEL BAERWITZ 


SIMMONS 


“THE RAW RECRUIT’ 


Direction SAMUEL BAERWITZ 


Sue 


A NOVELTY NEW TO THE EAST 


HARVEY 
“THE BIG SURPRISE” 


Direction SAMUEL BAERWITZ 


GOLDEN THEATRICAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


— PRESENTS — 


“THE KREMLIN OF MOSCOW”-THE FAMOUS GOLDEN TROUPE-“THE CORINTHIANS”- 


MLLE. LAVERA AND COMPANY-GOLDEN TRIO-BACK HOME QUINTETTE 
Direction 


SAMUEL BAERWITZ 


an 
i 
HENRY 
AND COMPANY 
Direction SAMUEL BAERWITZ Direction | SAMUEL, BAERWITZ 
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Compliments 


MAHIEU CO. 


INCORPORATED 


243 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Th Ca L rica l Cos L ume T 3 Phone: Bryant 1462 


MAY ALL OF THE HAPPINESS OF ALL OF YOUR ANCESTORS BE MAGNIFIED A THOUSANDFOLD 
AND BE YOURS FOR THE FORTHCOMING YEAR 


CHONG ROSIE MOEY 


Late of Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic, Present Their 


CHINESE VERSION AMERICAN SONGS and DANCES 


COLONIAL, NEW YORK, Dec. 15 BUSHWICK, BROOKLYN, Jan. 5 
ROYAL, NEW YORK, Jan. 12 | RIVERSIDE, NEW YORK, Jan. 19 


Booked Solid—Keith Circuit—By LEW GOLDER 


RALPH VERA 
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HIGH COST 

LIVING 


IS TERRIBLE 


Is there anything left in the world besides dog biscuit? 


Get me some meat—dquick; or tell RAWSON and CLARE to take proper care of 
their doggie. 


Jan. 1, 1919, I weighed 72 pounds!! Look at me in this picture. That was me when 
I was eating MEAT! 


Look at me now. They were ashamed to have another picture taken. I weigh 33 
pounds 4 ounces, washed and combed. = 


For one whole year I’ve laid off to watch the RAWSON and CLARE house at 
ae a L. I. The only house on Long Island that wasn’t robbed of something. 

id it. 

Now I am on strike—for MEAT. 

The price of old bones has gone so high I don’t get those any more. 

Does anyone want a good dog? 


Address Woodside Kennels, Woodside, L. I., or en route to Chicago Stockyards. 


That’s Me—() ALD 
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Lyrics by NED NORWORTH 
Music by HENRY LEWIS 
(Leo Feist) 

Song Hit of “Frivolities of 1919” 


Henry Lewis says: “Best comedy 
song I've ever had.” 


“A SMILE 
A KISS 
AND YOU” 


Lyrics by NED NORWORTH 
Masie by JULIUS BUFFANO 
(Remick) 
Mose Gumble says: .“A natural 


hit”, Shubert’s “Gaieties of 1919.” 


“T’d rather have a nice 

girl that’s sometimes 

naughty, than a naughty 
girl that’s sometimes 

nice.” Now with Irving 

Berlin & Co. 


Lyrics by NED NORWORTH 
and EDDIE BUZZEL 
Musie by IRVING BIBO 
Buzzel & Parker say: “A corker.” 


“OH, 
THERE WASN’T 
ANY LAW” 


Lyrics by NED NORWORTH 


Music by HENRY LEWIS and 
JULIUS BUFFANO 


A new comedy number for 
Henry Lewis 


These numbers are fully pro- 
tected by copyright and are re- 
stricted to the above-mentioned 
productions. 


NED 
NORWORTH 


Management: 
Messrs. J. J. and Lee Shubert 


Many thanks to B. F. Keith Vaudeville 
Exchange for route submitted. 


168 , VARIETY 
Versatility 
NORWORTH Spella GREETINGS 
Song Writer 
FROM 


IN A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY— 
WORKING IN “ONE” 


. HE SMILES AS HE THRILLS 


READ WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 


ADORABLE 


BEE 
ALLARD 


(Bothwell Browne’s Bathing Girl) 
Says: 
They say I'm s beauty! 
I feel it my duty 
Te tell yea thie secret of joy: 
Levely POWDERS and CREAM 


Make me guch a dream 
Which I bay from 


SAVOY 


Astor Theatre Building 
Times Square, New York 


Retail Prices: $.65, $1.50, $3.00 
Wholesale Price Made to Profession 
None Genuine Without the Name Lacille 


A Happy New Year 


If it were within the ethice of vaudeville to 
make an acrobatic ect a headliner, Harry 
Teuda, a spherical equilibrist, would occupy 
that position. 

—Kanaas City “Times” 


Harry Tsuda, a Japanese equilibrist bas an 
act which is @ noveity. [t le distinctly dif- 
a to anything seem before along the same 


—San Diego “Sun” 


Harry Tsuda, equilibrist, is one of the most 
unusual performers to grace the Orpheum 
bil) in a long Ume. His balancing act is 
sensational and thrills every minute. 
—“‘The Bee,’’ Omaha 


Harry Tsuda, the Japanese equilibrist. closes 
the bill with an act which makes the audi- 
ence retain their seats to the last moment. 
That means it is a real act. 


—Dailas “Dispatch” 


Althoff 


This Week (Dec. 22)—Miles, Cleveland 
Next Week (Dec. 29)—Regent, Detroit 


P. S—ARTISTS NOTE:—If you want to buy a beautiful home and 
spend some of your time in “God's Country”—San Diego, Calif~— 
Communicate with me. Permanent address—Harry Tsuda, 535 
West 155th Street, New York, N. Y. 


1580 


THEATRICAL OUTFITTER 
New Yosk City 
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Greetings 


The Oldest and Most Reliable Agency 
the West 


WOODS THEATRE BUILDING 


8th Floor 


CORNER RANDOLPH AND DEARBORN STREETS 
Suite 807-809 
CHICAGO 


JOHN B. SIMON BERT CORTELYOU IRVIN SIMON 


OFFICE STAFF: 
A. F. MAYER SADIE JACOBS LEON CLIFFORD 
- FLORENCE MOISANT MEYER GOLDSTEIN 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 
THE WHOLE WORLD 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TINY | GEORGE 


ARMSTRONG DOWNEY 


SINGING, DANCING and PANTOMIME 
Christmas Week, Union Hill Direction JACK LEWIS 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 


ALBERT PEREZOF 


- JUGGLER - 
Now Appearing in “HAPPY DAYS” at the HIPPODRO ME, NEW YORK 
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Some. bod. y wants all the love 


Io your arms 


OPT IS 


Cu-ban Dream, Eve-ry night [I sce your fair face beam, with 


ARM? A A NOTH ER | 
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VAUDEVILLE ARTISTS: dh if 
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EDDIE FOY 


YOUNGER 


In GEORGE V. HOBART’S NEW SKETCH 


PLAYING ALL THE TIME—OUT WEST 


VERA SABINA 


— AND — 


MAURICE SPITZER 


Wish Aili Their Friends 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Now Playing Middle West Keith Theatres 
Week January 5—Orpheum, Broeklya 
January 12—Riverside, New York 


Representative—-MAX GORDON 


= *, 


Season’s Greetings 


MYRTLE 


DUNEDIN 


MANY THANKS FOR OFFERS 
FOR ENGLAND 


Our Route for 1919 and 1920 


Baltimore 
Wasnington 
16—Pittenurgh 
22— Voungstow® 


tact 
17—Grand Rapids 


3 


- 


MANY THANKS TO 


RAY HODGDON 


JESSIE MAKER 
BILL REDFORD 


Wishing Everybody 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


WANTED 


EXPERIENCED 
VAUDEVILLE MANAGER 


Address Vaudeville Manager, e/o0 VARI- 
ETY. Times Sq... New York. 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


ARTHUR KLEIN 


Represents 


PHIL BAKER 
Assisted by JO JO 


PHIL BAKER 


Represents 


ARTHUR KLEIN 
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TUCKER 


AND HER 


KINGS 
SYNCOPATION 


WISH ALL A HAPPY NEW YEAB 


Direction, MAX HART 


GEORGE 
ATTRACTIONS 


The Perennial Success 


LAURETTE TAYLOR 


“ONE NIGHT IN ROME” “POLLYANNA” 
By J. HARTLEY MANNERS By 
LOLA FISHER and “MADE OF MONEY” 


EMMETT CORRIGAN 


A New Comedy by 


in “ROXY” PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 
By CLARE KUMMER and RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
BOOTH with LYNN FONTAINE 
TARKINGTON’S EMILY STEVENS 
Sensational Comedy Success “SOPHIE” 
CLARENCE’ 
“THE BOOK OF By PHILIP MOELLER 
JUDITH” PATRICIA COLLINGE 


IN 
A New Play by “TILLIE” 
JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSO 
A. E. THOMAS By HELEN R. MARTIN 


and FRANK HOWE, JR. 


GEORGE ARLISS 


IN 
“JACQUES DUVAL” 
Adapted by GEORGE 8. KAUFMAN 


“CHRIS” 


A New Drama by 
EUGENE O'NEILL - 


MAY IRWIN 


IN 
“ON THE HIRING LINE” 
By HARVEY O’HIGGINS SIDNEY TOLER and 
and HARRIET FORD and MARION SHORT. 


“THE GOLDEN AGE” 


A New Comedy by 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHARDT’S “BAB” 
> Dramatized by EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER 


ARTHUR HOPKINS 
“POLLYANNA” and PATRICIA COLLINGE in Association with 
KLAW & ERLANGER 


Stop Thief 
Don’t Let Procrastination 


Steal Away Your Time 


SPEND IT PLEASURABLY AND 
PROFITABLY AT THE PLAYHOUSES OF 


HARRY DAVIS 
ENTERPRISES 

COMPANY 


DAVIS THEATRE 


KEITH VAUDEVILLE 


MATINEE EVERY DAY: 2:15 
EVENINGS: 8:15 \ 


PITT ALVIN 
THEATRE | THEATRE 


SHUBERT ROAD SHOWS 
EVENINGS 8:15 


MATINEES-THURSDAYS AND SATURDAYS 
, . MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 


NEW MILLION-DOLLAR PHOTOPLAY THEATRE 


GRAND 


CONTINUOUS—10:00 A. M. TO 11:00 P. M. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ALL THE TIME 
WORLD’S GREATEST CINEMA PLAYS 


HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL 
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GREETINGS FROM 


EMMET GILFOYLE 
Representative, ROSLIE STEWART 


WEST ST. NLY. 


I can look upon the opening 
bill as a sample of good 
things—-ALAN DALE, 

Y. American. 


Theatre Parisien adds dash 
ef Paris gaiety to New 
York. N. Y. Tribune 


Americans gave 8s warm 
welcome to the artistic of- 
fering. Morning Telegraph 


French players delight dis- 
tinguished audience. 
N. Y. Sun 


Last night’s audience was 
more than enthusiastic. 
N. Y. Herald 


The company is made up 
of capital farceurs. 
N. Y. Eve. Worid 


GREETINGS 


BEN 


With McCARTHY & FISHER, 224 W. 46th Street 


COMPLIMENTS FROM 


THE 
WEBSTER VAUDEVILLE CIRCUIT 


Suite 806, 109 Delaware Building 
36 WEST RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GEO. H. WEBSTER, General Manager — 


Compliments of the Season 


ABE FEINBER 


BOOKING EXCLUSIVELY WITH 
MARCUS LOEW CIRCUIT 


Suite 504 1493 Broadway, New York 
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GREETINGS FROM 


KENDIS 


OUR RECORD FOR 1919—IS A RECORD WHICH WOULD BE HARD TO BEAT 


HERE IT IS 


FOREVER BLOWING BUBBLES” 
KNOW WHAT MEANS LONESOME” 
“GOLDEN GATE (OPEN FOR 
LIKE SHIP WITHOUT SAIL” 
CLIMBING MOUNTAINS” 
“ALL HAVE ARE SUNNY WEATHER FRIENDS” 


AND OUR LATEST AND GREATEST SUCCESS 


EV’RY DOOR 
THAT CLOSES 
ANOTHER WILL 
OPEN FOR 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS RECORD? 


KENDIS BROCKMAN 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
145 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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TEL.GRVANT 2471 


129 WEST 45% STREET 
extends 


the greetings of the new season to her friends in the profession 
who have been so successfully gowned by her and who are ¢ bring- 
ing many others to her establishment at 


129 West 45th Street 


where they will find her latest importations and original crea- 
tions in FROCKS, WRAPS, ROBES, COSTUMES and other chic 
feminine apparel and the most skilful attention in adapting these 
att to individual needs. 


SMALL 


STARS—DIRECTORS—A UTHORS—PRODUCERS 
SPECIALIST in the exploitation of Screen Personalities 


Artists represented only under written agreement of management. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cities, and desires to take this opportunity to reiterate his appreciation of the 


J I M M many kindnesses him his Eastern friends. | 
. H A N { \ N e wishes also to extend to them the 
L, COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON 


HAS RETURNED 


| 
| 


To San Francisco from a very happy visit in New York and other Eastern 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
“THE WOP AND THE LADY” 


ROBINSON 


Next Week (Dec. 29)—Franklin Park, Dorchester ROOKED SOLID Personal Direction: . 
and Waldorf, Lynn, Mass. FLYNN & KENNY, Palace Theatre Blidg., New York 
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VARIETY 177 
I WISH EVERYONE ~ PRESS NOTICES 


MURIEL WINDOW 


“The Little Peacock of Vaudeville” 


FIFTH THEATRE—Janvary 1, 
ARIET 


Bime 
for awhile with her new act and stedicusiy 
0 find out how to sing songs. She bas theee in ture in 


“d 

hardly contain herself with the same things Mise Window has for 
from clothes = the oo high top lounge behind which she makes ber 
changes. bs herself. (No ‘t, Sime. I heve a maid back wel Inside 
the lounge inclosure, but Mise W'ndow’s bare shoulders appear. They excite 
some curiosity and she coquettishly looks toward the upper by paps to 
deceive the audience into the tmprression she ts not under-d ec 
is hardly worth the while to deta!ll Miss Window's act. Could she sing songs, 
Muriel would be at the Palace next week. She 


bas everything else. 


3 


America, 1916 
PALACE THEATRE—Febdruary 1, 1916. 
VARIETY—By Sime 
Muriel Window was No. 2. ae have been better placed. exchanging 
with Miss Rochester, who opened after intermission The Window ect has 
new numbers. and Miss Windew is zetting over her material much better than 
she did when first appearing in this neat way of presenting s change single. 
Her ‘Birdies’ Rall” and Man” songs are stil) the feature oumbers. 
but a new one about the ‘‘Town of Toys’’ went over big. She interested from 
the start, and can be congratulated on her success eo early in the bill. 
(Thanks, Sime.) 


- NEW YORK “AMERICAN”—Nov. 7, 1916 


“Century Girt’ is Glittering Beauty Show of Century 
Muriel Window broke Heaven knows how many in order to 
assist et this premiere. 
ENGLAND, 1916 
7, 1916 


DRURY LANE THEATRE—Jut 
LONDON “GLOB 


A really good eccentric comedienne ts welcome now. an4 that ts. no 
doutt. why Muriel Window from America bas made good on thie side. 
She opened here in ‘“‘Razzie D.~zzie’ at Drurt Lane. and although she 


appeared late. after 11:30. on the first night the audience were hizhis pleased 
with her origina] songs, which were rendered in her own inimitable style. 


ENGLAND, 1916 
VICTORIA PALACE, LONDON—July 26, 1916 
“THE STAGE” 


On Monday Muriel Window deputized for Ancertes” and scored a 
prominent bit with a good act. Mise Window has @ novel method of present- 
ing her act and effecting her changes. A!} her costumer are hye yom | 
gmari—quite in the “‘vocue’ manner—aend she has en abundance of persona) 
charm end brightness to add to the value of her work Some of her numbers 
are a bit too “‘Americanny” at present and at such speed are thes rendered 
that tt Is not always easy to follow, she has an sect that te certain of 
successful — to the London public and alterations can be effected as ohe 
gets used to audience and we are al) glad she arrived. 


America, 1917 
BUFFALO “ENQUIRER’’—Sept. 25, 1817 
Red Clock” (Silvio Rein’s Wonderpiecee) 
A big part of the fantasy is Muriel Window who took the part of ‘Merry 


Just a word of thanks to Sir Harry Lauder and Lady Lauder for the most 


wonderful tour I have ever had in my life. 


I wish them all happiness and 


success on their South African tour. 


PLAYING ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


America, 1918 


Australia, 
(6 Months April 8. 
KING'S THEATRE, OURNE 
" MAY 1S—KING'S THEATRE, MELBOURNE 
Cutest Dressed Window In Melbourne 
Murted Window. who beads Harry Lauder support. has the laree contract 
of devastating the prejudice of an sudience that under the of present 
circumstances must show a erence of humor that ts ph ng and ch. 
Muriel ts neither simple ch She te rowulsh little American 
power of captivation is to be adm-red aj! the same. She dors pretty 
as a sippleuse. a bird iniimitator and comedienne and hae loads more per- 
sonality than her neat little figure erems able to accommedate§ As 
her habit of changing her clothes withou’ leaving the stage ft! can be 
for imitation to those who have her shoulders and piquancy. 


SYDNEY 
SUN"—july 1918 
PALACE. THEATRE (J. & N. TAIT) 
A BRAW SCOT’S NIGHT 


HARRY LAUNER—KNIGHT 
MISS MURIEL WINDOW 

Amongst the other people of the show. Mise Murtel Window 
Most appreciation. She, too. carries tt al) through on personality 
voice not in any way distinguished—in fact, it is poor—but one judges 
artist by the manner in which he of she ases the materia! to band and oa 
that principle Miss Winodw is fine’artist Indeed. Her work all 
was charming. She appeared in various costumes. from the demure crinoline 
to the costume of the girl of 1980 ‘This costume ts remarkable for even 
shorter skirts than are worn now. Tt save much for Mise Window's 
charms that she looked nice tn 4. 

Her last song, We Meet Again.” was pleasantly sung. bot tt te In 
her cheekler and more frivolour moods thet Mise Window seores most The 
audience wished to hear — again but a cruel management did not allow ana 
encore, and two bunches of flowers came and tanguished before a 
curtain. Miss Window wil) be favorite in Sydney. 


PALACE THEATRE. SYDNEY 
“DAILY 19. 1919 
SIR RARRY LAUDER'S SAOW 
Remarkatt2 Muriel Wiadow 
rt from him. the erening’s enterrainment ts an exreedingiy pleasing 
In fact. thie is vaudeville at ites briuhtest. end perhaps tt conld be 
paid that Svdner has aimoat forgotten what vandeville is brightest con 
be. Eddie Montrose. the Rroadwars clown is an artist acrohat of humor end 
originality: Heather Reile dances expertiy the diffieni: dances of Seotiand: 
Colin Crane with Interesting songs sings them dramatically and with 6 
robuet and pleasine enice: Laurte Kennedy and Dereth: MacRride are fine 
instrumentalists: and the Crightone are expert comedy Jugviers 


Murtel Window is. Indeed. a digrovers in vaudeville. Her ‘turn’ “te artie- - 


tically staved and alickly performed Rut it te the pereonalits of the girl 
and the inoffensive audacity of her ware and remarks that carry the “turn” 
to tte undoubted success. She knows Just how to treat an audience and 
her versatilits te amazing She appears ni series of wonderfu! and daring 
costumes. changing swiftly from one to the other In full light hehind @ 

just so high—aend in each side ts the represented Anda- 


cious the word for her work: but te that must be added another, 
artistic. Even apart from Harry Lauder, the entertainment is an excellent 
one. th Harry ! 


Direction, BENTHAM 


Compliments Of The Season 


JOHN HYME 


o-author “EAST WEST” 


53rd Week, Astor Theatre, New York. 


A Happy-New Year 


BALIOT TRI 


THIS WEEK (Dec. 22), KEITH’S, DAYTON, O. 


| 
at uncovers heat (change on the siaxe me). Biss Window al Playing in my ing,” “Tittle Miss 
Manhattan,”’ and Robert Emmett Keane and Muriel Window's intimate Revee, 
playing Liberty Theatres. 
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VARIETY 


“THE 
| CHATTERBOX DOLL” 
A TEMPTING MUSICAL SKIT 


GREETINGS—At the start of the New Year will present in New York a new act 


CORRINE TILTON 


Direction, HARRY WEBER 


THOMAS JOH NBOT 


& 


Orch. in 4 Keys 


SOL CARTER 


Hebrew Comedian 
85th Consecutive Week, Columbia Theatre, Oakland, Cal. 


HOW’S THAT 


HAPPY NEW YEAR TO THE WHOLE WORLD 


GEORGE NELLIE 


HENRY and BRADLEY 


SCOTCH-AMERICAN ENTERTAINERS 


Wish All Their Friends 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
W. V. M. A. Direction, BEEHLER & JACOBS 


BUCKNER AND SAN FRANCISCO BEING A 
DOUBLE SET RECENTLY 


MADE WONDERFUL BOOKING CONNECTIONS. 
Eastern Acts managed West, Western Acts managed East. 


BUCKNER 


Suite 214 Humboldt Bank Building, San Francisco, California 


BUCKNER’S STRAND THEATRE, NAPA, CALIFORNIA, NOW OPEN. 
THREE BUCKNER THEATRES SOON TO OPEN. 


YULETIDE GREETINGS—1919-20 
TO OUR MANY FRIENDS FROM 


FLUHRER and FLUHRER 


KEITH 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST VAUDEVILLE ENTERTAINERS 
PLAYING THE BEST IN VAUDEVILLE 
SPECIAL SCENERY—GORGEOUS WARDROBE 


ERNIE YOUNG AGENCY 


BOOKED SOLID 
THERE’S A REASON! 


MALE OR FEMALE—BIGGEST SONG IN NEW YORK TODAY BARRING NONE—EITHER SEX 


“NEVER LET ONE MAN 
WORRY YOUR MIND” 


JACK NORWORTH wires—Bigger hit for me than was “Good Man” —(Jack sings male version, “Never Let No One ‘GAL’,” etc. 


JANET ADAIR wires—Let me say that “Never Let No One Man Worry Your Mind” is a bigger hit than “Good Man’s Hard to Find” which 
I thought was superlative. I only wish that I owned the number. 
MARION HARRIS (of Victor fame) wires—Absolutely the best blue comedy song [ve seen in years. 
DOUBLE VERSION—LOADS OF GOOD CLEAN CATCHLINES 
Just off press—“WHAT A WONDERFUL PAL YOU ARE”—Lots of “Pal” songs but hear this one 


SUITE 511—GAIETY THEATRE SKIDMORE MUSIC CO. 


By 
Jack Baxley 
an 
Will E. Skidmore 


Orch. in 4 Keys 
1547 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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VARIETY 


PEARL 
REGAY 


FEATURE AT 


Capitol, N. Y. 


GEO. KELLY 


and CO. 


“The Flattering Word” 


ALICE EIS 
and CO. 


WITH 


Jas. Templeton 


BETH BERRI 
and CO. 


WITH 


J. Velie & Paul O’Neill 


BRYAN and 
BRODERICK 


WITH 


Mabel McCane 


EMILY 
DARREL 


WM. 
EBS 


Maud Powers 
Vernon Wallace 


MISS STEWART 


VAUDEVILLE 


ATTRACTIONS 


1482 NEW YORK 


BRYANT 7777 


MARY 


MAXFIELD 
and CO. 


WM. B. 


TAYLOR 


WITH 


Mabel McCane 


PHOEBE 


WHITESIDE 


WITH 


Anatol Friedland 


MAUD and 
MARION 
DUNN 


JOHN 


REGAY 


LORRAINE 


BARBETTE 


DARLING 
DOOLEY 


RENE 


ROBERT 
and CO. 


ALEEN 
BRONSON 


ASSISTED BY 
Margaret Hoffman 


Wellington’s 
Surprise” 


By Geo. Kelly 


HUBERT 
KINNEY 


AND 


CORINNE 


ANNA 
HELD, Jr. 


WITH 


Emmet Gilfoyle 
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4 4 


WE WISH THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR . 


‘THE BOYS FROM JAZZLAND 


“BOB” “ART” | 


TWO BUDDIES 


Personal Direction ‘ Booking Manager 
ERNIE MAX HALPERIN 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL 


FROM THE 


“SIX SERENADERS” 


THE BIG FEATURE ACT 


W. ROBERT LINDLEY, Mgr. 


MISS VIOLET GOULET - - - - - Violinist 
MISS LOIS VAN BUREN - - - - Pianist 
MISS ELSE ENGLEMANN - - - - Saxophone 
MR. RAY BURDEN - - - = = - Saxophone 
MR. J. DONALD LINDLEY - - - - - = = - The Feature—Cornet Soloist 


Booked Exclusively and Represented 


By ERNIE YOUNG A REAL AGENT—And FRIEND 
1211-12-13 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


YULE TIDE GREE TINGS 


SAUL 


GEMS OF MINSTRELSY 


Direction, ERNIE YOUNG 
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A COUPLE OF DAFFY-DILLS 


GREETINGS 


Booked Solid by 


RNIE YOUNG 


On Regular Time by 


| A LIVE AC 


Those Funny Boys in the Light Suits wh We WE ARE ENJOYING | 
RUSSELL ROSE | 

IN 

“NIFTY NONSENSE” 
BOOKED SOLID Direction, ERNIE YOUNG 
ACK POLK 


4 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


“A VAUDEVILLE 
SONGS AND DROLL DANCES 
ERNIE YOUNG BOOKED SOLID 
a BARLOW CARROLL La BAR 
RED PEPPERS 
PUTTING PEPPERY SONGS OVER 
THE W. V. M. A. TIME 
. Direction, ERNIE YOUNG Booked by MAX HALPERIN 
: | THE SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL VAUDEVILLE 
HENRY AND MAY 
a IN A COMIC SLICE OF DOMESTICITY 
“OH! HENRY” 
r By JO SWERLING 
Agent, ERNIE YOUNG BOOKED SOLID | 


AND COMPANY iN 


“WELL, WELL!” 
By JACK LAIT 


A FARCE COMEDY WITH THREE PEOPLE AND A SPECIAL SET 
“WELL, WELL” “WELL, WELL” “WELL, WELL” “WELL, WELL” “WELL, WELL” “WELL, WELL” “WELL, WELL” “WELL, WELL” 


“WELL, WELL” 
“TTHM,, 


2 
A HAPPY NEW YE 
TO OUR AGEN! 
Who Has His 
| 
| 
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Whe Has Hi« Acts’ Interest At int. A Bermutar feit and a Kerulear Agent for Regular Acts 


ree 


EARLE DEWEY 


“BILLIE” ROGERS 


LATE OF 


The Julian Eltinge Revue 1919 


“TWO KIND” 
Direction, ERNIE YOUNG 


—SOON— 
To Be Seen In A New Act 


JACK LAIT 


JOE and AGNES 


RILEY 


A BOY, A GIRL AND A HARP 


12 MINUTES OF MUSIC AND SONGS 


Direction, ERNIE YOUNG 


MOONEY 
CAPMAN 


Classy Dances - Bright Songs 


WITH 


“KISS ME AGAIN” SHOW 
Direction, ERNIE YOUNG 


ERNIE YOUNG 


TAKES PARTICULAR PLEASURE 
IN PRESENTING 


The Versatile Mystic Entertainer 


FUROPE’S’ FOREMOST TRANSFORMIST. 


“The Man of Many Faces’ 


In a Pretentious Offering of New and Novel : ‘ 
Surprises in Four Scenes and With Three People. : t ; 
Booked Solid and Headlining in the West | 
N. B.—Inventor of Sensational Illusions 
WHAT: HAVE YOU? 
Arranging he Mammoth Show for Nest Season 


3 5 


Wishing You All More Than You Wish Yourself 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


LMSLEY KEATING 


“IN COMICALITIES OF LIFE” 
Direction, SIDNEY SCHALLMAN 


THERESA 
SHERMAN 


(THE DAUGHTER OF DAN) 


Soubrette with “HITCHY KOO” Show 


Booked for Summer at 


SHERMAN LAKE CASINO 


DAVENPORT CENTER, N. Y. 


Singing Hit of the Show ‘ 


THE 
SEASON’S COMPLIMENTS 


BLANCHE 
BATES 


Co-Starring with 


_Mr. Henry Miller in “The Famous Mrs, Fair” 


At the Henry Miller Theatre, New York 


Season’s Greetings To Everybody 


GLADYS 
JAMES 


“That Dancer 
from Frisco” 


Thanks to 
Messrs. 


Shubert, 
Dillingham, 
Ziegfeld 


for their very 
kind offers 


Booked 
Solid 
with 


Wm. Rock 


ERNIE YOUNG 


Personal 


Representative 


GREETINGS FROM 


FLO JACOBSON 


With IRVING BERLIN, INC. CHICAGO OFFICE 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


LAUDIA COLEMAN 


FEMININE TYPES 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Direction, MAX HAYES 
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From My Heart 


| I Wish You 


Happy 
New 


ik 
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STARRING 
THEATRES OF | 
| SOUTHLAND, | By COSMO HAMILTON 


& 


Direction, | | 
JACK 
LAIT i 


NEXT YEAR 


IN 
99 NEW PLAY on B’WAY 
SPECIALLY WRITTEN | 
BY JACK LATE 


A 


‘ 
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1919 


1547 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


_ THREE 1919 SUCCESSES 


“THINK OF ME, LITTLE DADDY” 
“YELLOW DOG BLUES”’ (Victor Record No. 18618) 
“A GOOD MAN NOWADAYS IS HARD TO FIND” 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


1919 


GREETINGS 


We want te thank the Profession for their kind co-operation with us for the past season. We have tried hard to please and will continue to do so. 


PACE AND HANDY MUSIC CO. 


1920 


(HOME OF THE BLUES) 


1920 


A Happy New Year To All 


Keith’s Alhambra—This Week (Dec. 15) 
Keith’s Royal—Next Week (Dec. 22) 
Keith’s Orpheum, Broeklyn—(Dec. 29) 
Keith’s Riverside—(Jan. 5) 

Keith’s Palace—(Jan. 12) 


BOOKED SOLID—NUF SED 


Direction, HARRY WEBER 


SWOR 
BROTHERS 


Impersonators of the Southern Negro 


Kirke La Shelle’s Widow Sues. 


The Fox Films is a defendant in an 
action brought by Mazie Kirke La 
Shelle, widow of the late Kirke La 
Shelle, the producer, and Marjorie 
Blossom, the playright, to restrain the 
Film Company from releasing the 
screen picture “Checkers,” which is ad- 
vertised to be shown at an early date. 

The two widows secured a temporary 
restraining order, through their coun- 
sel are today presenting to Justice 
Vernon M. Davis, of the Supreme Court 
reasons why the injunction should not 
be made permanent. 


WISH 


Planning Scandinavian Expansion. 

Arthur G. Gregory, one of the prin- 
cipal directors of the Scandinavian 
Film Agency, Ltd., of Copenhagen and 
London, is due in this country next 
week. The purpose of his visit is to 
discuss the possibility of an expansion 
of the company so as to take over the 
handling of world’s rights on pictures. 


Strand Now Store in Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma City, Dec. 20. 
The Strand Theatre is now a cloth- 
ing store. 
Former manager Price of the house 
is hopeful of securing another newer 
and larger house. 


JESS 
IBONATI 


THE 
MASTER SHOWMAN 


World’s Greatest and Fastest Xylophonist 


2321 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


“Color Gems” 


BECKER 


and BROS. 
STUDIOS 


CHICAGO 


THE BEST IN SCENERY 


PRESENTING IN VAUDEVILLE 
“Sandman’s Hour” 


New Acts in Preparation 


“Silver Fountain” 


ELSIE 


FOLLETTE, PEARL WICKS 


Presenting a Comedy, “THE COAL DRIVER” 
We Wish Everybody A Happy New Year 


LEW 


JACK 
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MILLER’S BLACK 
|WHITE MELODY BOYS 


STOPPING THE SHOW Every Performance 


WITH 


“THE WYNN CARNIVAL” 


(FIRST EDITION ) 


What the Critics Say: 


Cleveland “Plain Dealer” 


(Dec. 2, 1919) 
Ray Miller’s Black and White Melody Boys have been 


LL Ray Miller, John Ryan, Moe Cappelle, Nor- 
ee ee man Carp, George Walsh wish B. C. Whit- 


(Dec. 12, 1919) 


Ray Miller’s Black and White Melody Boys, whose 
Jazz music stopped the performance because of nu- 
merous encores. 


ney, Ed Wynn, Larry Bradley, Harry Fitz- 
“Times Union,” Rochester gerald and the entire Wynn company and 
Ray Milier’s Black yee kay A Boys, a Jazz their many friends a very 
Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


Band of more than usual merit, were obliged to play 
many encores and could have been heard again with 
pleasure. 


Atlantic City “Press’ 


(Nov. 22, 1919) 
Ray Miller’s Black and White Melody Boys formed a 


Jazz Band but contributed a mighty good feature. UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION: 


Syracuse “Journal” 


(Dec. 16, 1919) 
Ray Miller’s Black and White Melody woye STOPPED 
THE SHOW WITH ITS POPULARITY 
a 
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DIRECTING 
HART in Arteraft Productions 


CHARLES 


The Original 


ALEXANDER WOOLCOTT 
In The Sunday Times 
August 17th, 1919, says: 


Applause * 


Without being so superb as the playing of a 
Barrymore (either one) in “The Jest,” or so en- 
chanting as a Laurette Taylor in “Peg,” an actor’s 
performance can still be a hundred per cent. per- 
fect. This does not happen so often in a season 
that any instance need go unrecorded, and the unex- 
pected postponement recently of several first nights” , 
leaves a little space for this tribute to one of them 
—the flawless performance of Charles McNaughton 


as Bert in the original production of “The Better 
’Ole. 


Address, Lamb’s Club, New York City : 


REMOVAL NOTICE > 


NOW LOCATED AT 


205 WEST 49th ST. 


Near Broadway 


PHONE: CIRCLE 3634 
Formerly of 175 West 45th Street, New York City 


If You Don’t Advertise in Variety—Don’t Advertise 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
FR 


“GROWN BABIES” 


Olympic, New York, Christmas Week 
Gaiety Theatre, Brooklyn, New Year's Week 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR ° 


FROM 


“BILLY” 


(THE STRAND BARBER SHOP) | 
AND HIS MEN 
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VARIETY 


WOLF GILBERT 


Assisted FRITZ LEYTON and LEON FLATOW 


NEW YEAR 


JACK LAIT 


The Popular Song Author 


At the Majestic Theatre, Chicago 


And Said 


From 


JENIE 


Who Leaves New York December 29th to Visit Los Angeles 


Anyone on the Coast wishing an engagement in New York stage productions or a large eastern 
picture company, address me at Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, from January 3rd to January 


10th, for appointment. 


JENIE JACOBS 


(Formerly with the Pat Casey Agency) 


AVON COMEDY FOUR 


“Passing Show of 1919’’—Winter Garden, New York 


Best Wishes Fes A Happy New Year 


Happy New Year 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


H A. H. TALBOT 
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VARIETY’S 
ORPHEUM 


CIRCUIT 
EDITION 


To be issued in February, 
Commemorating the Historic 


0,000,000 


Stock Issue of the New 


ORPHEUM 
CONSOLIDATED 


Many special features of interest to 
the world of vaudeville; 


Stories by the heads of the great 
American circuits on the systems 
and the methods that made this 
huge institution possible; 


Illustrated review and history of the 
entire Orpheum Circuit; 


Announcement of future plans in 
vaudeville. 


ADVERTISING COPY 
NOW ACCEPTED FOR 
THIS SPECIAL NUMBER 


JEROME 


Directing 


CHARLES 
RAY 


TOBACCO ALSO TO GO. 
Baltimore, Dec. 20. 

It was learned here this week that 
Dr. Donald G. Hooker, savant and as- 
sistant professor of physiology at 
Johns Hopkins University, had prac- 
tically completed his alfalfa tests. 
These tests have been kept a strict 
laboratory secret, as the professor’s 
aim has been to make something of 
alfalfa that could be smoked. Alfalfa 
is a form of hay. The tests, it is un- 


derstood, are being financed and en- 
couraged by individuals and societies 
anxious to have Congress pass a law 
forbidding the sale of tobacco. 

These reformers, it is learned con- 
fidentially, are already planning to be- 
gin their campaign by forbidding 
smoking on the stage through the au- 
thority of local police censors who 
met in convention recently in New 
York. Songs and references to the 
pleasure and comforts of tobacco will 
also be attacked. 

It is planned to go before Congress, 
when the alfalfa tests are completed, 
and demand prohibitory laws on the 
ground that our youth is suffering as 
much from the tobacco pest as it for- 
merly suffered from booze. Offering a 
substitute, they will say there is no 
further excuse for the weed. 

The country does not seem to be 
aware that the same tremendous cam- 
paign fund and the same type of polit- 
ical lobbyists and maneuvers are be- 
hind the anti-tobacco fight as brought 
the Anti-Saloon League to power. 


Baltimore, heavily “wet” in its vote, 
has suffered so much from prohibition- 
ist interference that it may be inclined 
to take all such activities in an alarm- 
ist mood. The fact remains that the 
alfalfa test is being seriously made and 
that there is no doubt that its pro- 
moters consider that it will be a potent 
argument against tobacco when suc- 
cessfully completed. 

The local police censor, regarded 
here with a very bilious eye, is ex- 
pected to swell his authority, now that 
censors all over the east have organ- 
ized beyond all previous limits. Legiti- 
mate and other first class attractions, 
it is thought, will now be closely scru- 
tinized with a view to interference. 


JAZZIST IN MOVIES. 

Ted Lewis is to pose for a series of 
one-reel motion pictures which the 
D. B. Nice Co., music publishers, will 
distribute throughout the country in 
exploitation of some of their songs. 

His entire act will be photographed. 


Dr. Oscar E. Bloch, of Louisville, in a 
letter last week written to the Keith 
Agency, stated he is always ready to 
administer to the surgical needs of pro- 
fessionals without charge. The doctor 
in his letter gave the following reason: 
“While surgeon with the American 
Army in France and in Germany I 
came to appreciate the many sacrifices 
made by members of the theatrical 
profession cheerfully made to enter- 
tain the soldiers—and no one is better 
able to correctly estimate the value 
of entartainment to soldiers than an 
army surgeon.” 
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JOHN EMERSON 


For Norma Talmadge: 
“The Social Secretary” 


For Paramount-Artcraft: 


“Come On In” 
“Oh, You Women” 


Emerson-Lo 
Production 


For Constance Talmadge: 


“A Temperamental Wife” 
“A Virtuous Vamp” aes 
Search of a Sinner” 


~ ANITA LOOS 
Douglas Fairbanks: 


“The Americano” 

‘His Picture in the Papers” 
“Wild and Woolly” 

“In Again—Out Again” 
“Down to Earth” 
“Reaching for the Moon” 


Address: 103 East 75th Street, New York City 


Direction N. E. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL 


ALEXANDER MELFORD and CO. 


IN CLOWNOSITIES—“AT THE CARNIVAL” 


MANWARING 


HENRY AINLEY IN “JEST.” 
London, Dec. 20. 

Henry Ainley has been chosen to 
head the cast to appear in “The Jest,” 
the New York success founded on “La 
Cena delle Beffa,” by Sem Benelli. 

Ainley may switch from the part of 
Neri, played in New York by Lionel 
Barrymore, and play the part created 
by John Barrymore in New York. The 
latter was expected to arrive here ten 
days ago to begin rehearsals and make 
his first appearance as a London star, 
but at the last minute changed his 
mind and did not sail. 

After announcing his intention of 
sailing, though he withheld the reason 
for it, John Barrymore’ suddenly 
changed his mind two weeks ago and 
remained in the part of Gianetto at the 
Plymouth. He never has explained to 
his manager, Arthur Hopkins, the oc- 
casion for his change of attitude. 

Anyone who knows John Barrymore 
is always quick to point to the fact 
that he has disliked the stage from his 
youth, never took it seriously and 
never wanted to devote his life to it 
until he was offered the part in “Jus- 
tice” by John D. Williams. A bril- 
liant etcher, a man who long made his 
living as a cartoonist and newspaper 
artist, it has been thought that he 
could devote himself to some such 
form of artistic endeavor and make a 
living at it. Certainly his studio down- 
town is a credit to him in the decora- 
tion line. 

His brother, Lionel, is similar to him 
in his attitude toward the stage. Two 
years ago he got into conversation 


with two men in a book shop. One 
was a well-known critic. Neither knew 
him, he knew neither, but finally the 
critic asked the newcomer what he did. 

“T’m a painter,” Barrymore said. Af- 
ter he had left, the critic began won- 
dering who that well-informed fellow 
was and was told it was Lionel Barry- 
more, the actor. 


—~ 


What Brought Lionel Barrymore Back. 
Lionel Barrymore was living in a 
Latin Quarter atelier in Paris on small 
pickings several years ago, when John 
Barrymore was touring Italy with Ed- 
ward Sheldon, the playwright. The 
two saw “La Cena Della Beffa” and 
Barrymore immediately declared the 
part of Neri would tempt Lionel, per- 
haps bring him back to the stage. 

It worked, but in the meantime John 
Barrymore got the chance to appear 
in “Justice,” then Constance Collier 
tempted them to make their return in 
“Peter Ibbetson.” “The Copperhead” 
chance came up for Lionel and so it 
was not until this spring that they 
brought out “The Jest,” the adaptation 
of “La Cena Delle Beffa,” made by Ed- 
ward Sheldon. 


The News Photographers’ Associa- 
tion, composed of men employed on 
the daily newspapers and the film 
weeklies, will give a dinner and enter- 
tainment at Keen’s Chop House} Jan 10, 
The arrangements for the affair are 
being made of a committee composed 
of W. J. Hearfield, International News, 
chairman; Bub. Palumbo, Louis 
hog George Lodel and Ed. Her- 
ert. 


with 


Henry Clark’s Hawaiians 


Wishes AlA Happy New Year 


Booked Solid over Marcus Loew Circuit 
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THOMAS INCE 


Presents 


ENNET 


A SERIES OF PHOTOPLAYS OF DISTINCTION 


Late Releases 


“STEPPING OUT” 
“WHAT EVERY WOMAN LEARNS” 


“THE WOMAN IN THE SUITCASE” 


Under the Personal Direction of 


FRED NIBLO 


Who Directs the Thomas H. Ince Super Special, “DANGEROUS HOURS,” and the J. Parker Read Super Special 
“SEX,” with Louise Glaum, both for Early Release 


GREETINGS 


ETHELYN GIBSON 


West Comedies 
Now Being Produced at the Emerald Studio Co., Chicago 


Co-Starring 


Best Wishes 
To Everybody For 


CHRISTIE 


COMEDIES 
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ALTER EDWARDS 


DIRECTOR 


OF 


Paramount-Artcraft 


MARGUERITE 
CLARK 


CONSTANCE 
TALMADGE 


Now Directing 


ETHEL 
CLAYTON 


00000 


=!| 


Productions 


“Girls,” “Widow by Proxy,” “Luck 
in Pawn,” “A Girl Named Mary,” 
“All Sudden Peggy,” 
Get.” 


“Happiness a la Mode,” “Romance 
and Arabella,” “The Veiled Ad- 
“Good Night Paul,” 

Pairof Silk Stockings,’ “Sauce 
for the Goose,” “Mrs. Leffing- 
well’s Boots,’ “A Lady’s Name,” 
“Who 


Just Finished: “Young Mrs. Win- 
throp.” 


vill 


joe 


baw xe. 
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TO THE 


AMERICA 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE OWNERS 


consider the rights of his patrons. 


because they own the screens. 
vise their screens to any producing company whatever. 


The burglar who is caught with the goods and offers to surrender part of his loot in exchange for a license 
to burglarize in the future is not an impressive figure morally or from a business standpoint. 
‘ 


2 


ADVERTISING ON THE SCREEN IS A VERY SERIOUS PROBLEM. The exhibitor must, above all things, 
No doubt there are pictures in which the advertising and the enter- 


tainment value are inseparably bound up. No other kind of picture, under this plan, will be shown on 
his screen, because no picture will be offered until it has been passed by a supervising committee com- 
posed of exhibitors. ; 


All industrial and educational films to be shown hereafter must be controlled and supervised by exhibitors, 
Under no circumstances will the exhibitors delegate their rights to super- 


DON’T SIGN ANY CONTRACTS THAT WILL MORTGAGE YOUR SCREEN TO ANY ; 
FILM PRODUCER. GET IN TOUCH WITH ANY OF THE UNDERSIGNED. 


MOTION PICTURE EXHIBITORS’ LEAGUE 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


Sydney 8S. Cohen, Pres.; W. H. Linton, Utica, 

Treas.; S. I. Bermen, Secy.; Jules Michaels, 

Buffalo, Chairman Executive Board. 

MIAMI VALLEY EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Indiana 


John Seifert, Pres.; A. W. Kinzler, Treas. 


NORTHWEST EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT 


Washington, Oregon, Montana and a 


J. Q. Clemmer, Pres. and Treas.; ‘H. 
Wright, Secy. 


Some of the producers who contracted with the big advertisers for the use of our screens without our 
consent are in the position of the man who has raised money by putting a mortgage on a piece of 


property to which he has no title. 


Under pressure applied by activities of the Screen Protection Committee, new propositions and offers more 
or less vague and indefinite, are, being made to the exhibitor to induce him to mortgage his screen in 


the interest of individuals and film producing corporations. 


Under the plan worked out by this committee, all money derived from advertising ir the pictures shown in 
each state go to the state organization for the exhibitors of that state to use as they see fit. 


We, the undersigned, have no connection whatever with any alleged, or so-called, “national” exhibitors’ 


organization. 


CLEVELAND MOTION PICTURE EXHIB- 
ITORS’ ASSOCIATION 


H. H. Lustig, Pres.; Sam Bullock, Exec. 
Secy.; W. J. Slimm. 

AMERICAN EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
Fred J. Herrington 
KANSAS CITY EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF MISSOURI 
A. M. Eisner, William Flynn, Jack H. Roth, 

B. M. Achtenberg. 
ILLINOIS EXHIBITORS’ ALLIANCE 


George D. Hopkinson, John H. Frundt, F. W. 
Hartman, V. R. Langdon, H. Von Meeteren, 


M. O. Welis, Chicago; Joseph Hopp, Rock 
Island; D. M. Rubens, Joliet; Charles Lamb, 
Rockford; W. E. Burford, Aurora. 
MICHIGAN EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION 


J. C. Ritter, George A. Harrison, Harlen F. 
Hall, Fred Rumler, John R. Odell, Harry 
Oppenheim, Peter Jeup. 


SOUTH CAROLINA EXHIBITORS’ LEAGUE 
George C. Warner, Pres. 
NORTH CAROLINA EXHIBITORS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


H. B. Varner, Secy. and Treas.; A. F. Sams. 


LOS ANGELES (CAL.) THEATRE OWNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO EXHIBITORS’ LEAGUE 


EXHIBITORS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE OF 
MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH 
DAKOTA AND IOWA 
c. w. Gates, South Dakota, Pres.; E. E. 
Nemec, Minnesota, Secy.; 8. S. Picker, Michi- 
gan, Chairman Executive Board: P. W. 
Myers, North Dakota; J. C. Cellins, Iowa; 
A. L. Robarge, Wisconsin; J. E. Gould, Min- 
nesota; J. J. Larkin, Minnesota; 8. G. Latta, 

Minnesota. 


MOTION PICTURE EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WISCONSIN 

- J. Stoerger, Pres.; P. Langheinrich, Sr 
Secy.; E. Langmalk, F.'C. 


Arrangements with organized exhibitors in New England, the South, and other territory are now being completed. 


Committee on Organization for Protection of the Screen 


SAM BULLOCK, Cleveland, Temporary Secretary 


SYDNEY S. COHEN, New York, Temporary Chairman 


Temporary Headquarters of the Committee, Room 708, Times Bldg., New York City 


ALEXANDER PANTAGES 


PRESENTS 


ASSISTED BY 


PANTHEA and PRESCO 


After a RECORD-SMASHING TOUR Re-Engaged for a RETURN TOUR of PANTAGES CIRCUIT 
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PICTURES CORPORATION 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


CARDS are the TABLE 
| THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 
bu Vicente Rlasco Shakiez 
JINNAH 
OMPARE 
* 
| them with all PAR? ATH —_ 
by Julia*Kerne | 
| VYER | 
| 3 ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE 4 
THE TRE hy Yames Cullen & lewis Allen Browne , 7 
THE WALK-OFFS by Frederic and. Fanny B i 
hy and Fanny Hatton THE CAVE RADY. ( 
“SOMEONE IN THE HOUSE 
by Frank Danky Mrs. Fvankaw iif 
| THE NATIVE BORN 
. by Zellah Covington & Jules Simonson. LA MAISON DE DANSE 
hi FAIR AND WARMER by Nozieve and Ch. Muller 
= by Jivery Hopulood THE BRAT 
by Holman Day, from the french of Fonson & Wicheler 
| | by feanfosé Fvappa and Henni Dupuy Mazuet if 
FIVE WORLD FAMOUS DRURY LANE MELODRAMAS ~~ 
BEST OF LUCK. HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR THE HOPE 
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SINCE 1910 


We have printed many of the principal films released by 
America’s foremost producers; we have manufactured 
many of the principal industrial motion pictures for 
= America’s foremost advertisers. 


There are reasons— 
Come and see them. 


We love to emphatically “punch” 
such words as 


“FOREMOST” 
“PRINCIPAL” 


They express our standards, our ideals, our ambitions, 
our faith in our own achievements. Upon these we have 


built 


SUCCESS 
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Pickford 
Charlie Chaplin 


Douglas Fairbanks 
David Wark Griffith 


| 


wish that Christmas will bring-you every joy, and that the 
New Year will be filled with happiness and prosperity for you. 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 


HIRAM ABRAMS, General Manager OSCAR A. PRICE, President 
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American Quality Films 
Made in Europe 


Every Great American Production Organization is Making 
Plans to Produce Super-Specials in Europe. 


had the courage and the initiative to show the way, and the First Amer- 
ican Quality Production made in Europe is here now and booking fast. 


MARIE DORO is the Star 
HERBERT BRENON the Director 
“TWELVE-TEN” is the Title 


This tremendous picture is the result of the concentrated effort of a 
full staff of American Camera men, Technical men, Property men, 
Editors and Cutters who were taken abroad, and who are siill there 
and at work on other American-made Productions. And remember 
because they know European producing conditions. 


BRITISH & COLONIAL SHOWED THE WAY 


Here is American Quality back of big stories selected for the Amer- 
ican market in the full knowledge that America’s taste is international 
and unprejuduced if the films are right. 


will continue to send over American Quality made pictures in foreign 
settings. The great show places, the marvellous beauty spots, and ail 
the wealth of art and nature in Europe are now ready for your 
screen, made into real American entertainments. 


BRITISH & COLONIAL KINEMATOGRAPH Co., Ltd. 
EDWARD GODAL, Managing Director 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


NOTE:—Mr. Godal, during his visit here, is making his headquarters 
at the Hotel Astor, where all communications will reach him. 
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MAYFLOWER PHOTOPLAY 


ANNOUNCES 


THREE ADDITIONAL PRODUCING UNITS 


SERIES OF 


SUPER-FEATURES 


HARLES MILLER 
PRODUCTIONS 


SERIES_OF 


OUT DOOR FEATURES 
BASED ON THE WORKS OF 


ROBERT 


~ 


AND A SERIES OF 


SUPER-PRODUCTIONS 


FROM STORIES 


ROBERT 
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“THE MAN WHO LOST HIMSELF’—With William Faversham 


tii 


GEO. BAKER 


Who Directed Nazimova “REVELATION” 


HIS NEXT RELEASE IS i 
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THE INITIAL APPEARANCE 
. OF THIS TRADE-MARK 
on the screens of the world indicates the 


eS occasion of the ninth Christmas in motion 
pictures of Marshall A. Neilan. 


- IT SIMULTANEOUSLY 
Los Angeles MARKS THE BEGINNING 


of greater strides in the march of progress 
in cinema production, as it symbolizes, for 
the first time, the independent and unham- 
pered effort of the screen’s youngest pro- 

‘ ducing genius, assisted by an organization 
comprising the best talent in this branch 
of the industry and working along modern 
lines in photoplay presentation minus the 
usual handicaps. 


New York City 


A HINT OF THE MERIT 
: WHICH INVOLVES EVERY 


phase of Marshall Neilan Productions will 
: be gained from the character and promin- 

ence of the initial.story when it is an- 

nounced in the near future. . 


EACH PRODUCTION UNDER 
THIS TRADE-MARK IS 


booked by itself and handled as a separ- 
ate institution through the 


FIRST 
NATIONAL EXHIBITORS 
CIRCUIT 


MARSHALL NEILAN PRODUCTIONS 


iq A SIGN OF PROGRESS AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
2, 
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compared nation-wide unanimity 


It’s very simple for’a picture to go over in one territory or a féw isolated 
instances, because no matter what quality a production may be, somebody 
is bound to like it somewhere—BUT—when a production goes over with a 
sweeping unanimity, covering every nook and corner of the Nation, then 
you'll know—IT’S A GENUINE WINNER of the hundred per cent type. 


That’s—— 


Clara Kimball 


Youth” 


Presented by HARRY GARSON 
Directed by ALBERT PARKER 


LOUISVILLF SAID: 

“Wonderful opening, Louisville. Continuous crowd waiting in line in freezing 
weather. Highly praised by critics. Congratulations to Miss Young, Garson and 
Equity.”—COLONEL FRED LEVY. 

SAN FRANCISCO SAID: 

“‘Eyes of Youth’ enthralling. Second week opened with capacity houses. What 
more can we say?”—IMPERIAL THEATRE. 

CHICAGO SAID: 

“‘Eyes of Youth’ a near stampede. Our records broken despite raise of 50% admis- 
sion prices. Theatre compelled to stop selling tickets. Crowds massed one solid 
block from entrance.”—PLAYHOUSE. 

WILMINGTON SAID: 

“Eyes of Youth’ opened here, smashing every record for opening day ever known 
locally. Wonderful production for every class. Congratulations.”—-QUEEN THEATRE. 
LOS ANGELES SAID: - 

“‘Eyes of Youth’ sensational success. Done largest business history this theatre. 
Cash receipts and admissions bigger than any picture we ever played.”—TALLY’S 
KINEMA, . 

CLEVELAND SAID: 

“‘Eyes of Youth’ distinct advancement in picture advancement. Producers of this 
drama knew their business and profited by experience of all that has preceded in 
the picture business,” 

YORK SAID: 


“Audiences greatly pleased with ‘Eyes of Youth.” Pulled big. Give us more of this 
character of high-class 


ELGIN SAID: 


“‘Eyes of Youth’ wonderful production for all classes. Give¢ Miss Young 
greatest role or series of roles of her entire screen career.” 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Playing 
Engagements 
Now Being 

Arranged 
By Ali 
Equity Franchise 
Holders In 
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OLIVE THOMAS 
OUT YONDER 
ARALPH INCE PRODUCTION 
| EUGENE OBRIEN | 
| "THE BROKEN MELODY | 
| | il | | 
HAMMERSTIEN 
GREATER THAN FAME” 


OWEN MOORE 


in Lewis Allen Browne's 


"WHOS WHO” 


Direction—Wesiey les 
Scenario by R.CecilSmith 


DISTRIBUTED 
SELECT 


ELSIE JANIS 
“THE IMP” 


by Elsie Janis and Edmund Goulding 
Direction-Robert Ellis - 
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President 


—- 


Selznick 


PICTURES 


Lew 


NATIONAL 


Made by National 
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ow ready in all branches for 
pre-release presentations 


J. PARKER READ JRS. 


second tremendous special production 


DAUGHTER 


| By 


LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


Combining the famous characters of 
"THE LONE WOLF & FALSE FACES" 


An astounding star in one of the 
great productions ofall time 


W.W. HODKINSON CORPORATION 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Distributing through PATHE Exchange, Incorporated 
Foreign Distributor: Apollo Trading Corp. 
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and 
NOVEL ACT 


for Theatres everywhere 


Thrilling! Different! 


A series of eight 
two-reel features 


STARRING 


Herbert Rawlinson 


from incidents in the life of 


Flynn 


former Chief, U. S. Secret Service,.now—Director, 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice. 


THE WONDER BOOK IS OPEN 


The experiences of the greatest living detective are ready for 
you The weird, peculiar and fascinating happenings in the life of 
this genius, have been enriched and made gems for your screen 
by Wilson Mizner. - 

Carl Harbaugh and J. Gordon Cooper have made them into 
the most thrilling two reel subjects ever filmed. 

Herbert Rawlinson has again proven his right to stardom with 
brilliant performances in every one of these pictures—a happy 
combination— exhibitors will profit everywhere! 


+ 


LEWIS J. SELZNICK, Advisory Director - BRITON N. BUSCH, President 
130 West 46th Street New York Cuy 
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THE BEST HOLIDAY GREETING 


I can extend to Motion Picture Exhibitors is 
the assurance that in my 1920 Anita Stewart 
and Mildred Harris Chaplin Productions I shall 
continue the policy of Big Star, Big Play, Big 
Director and Big Cast that has won the enthu- 
siastic Exhibitor support for which I am ex- 
tremely grateful. In behalf of Miss Stewart, 
Mrs. Chaplin and my Organization I offer sin- 
cere appreciation and best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


LOUIS B. MAYER, President 


ANITA STEWART PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
CHAPLIN-MAYER PICTURES CO., Inc. 
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HOBART HENLEY 


Personally Supervising and Directing 


HOBART HENLEY PRODUCTIONS 


Current Plays 


“THE GAY OLD DOG” 


“SKIN DEEP” 
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Compliments of the Season 
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FILMDOM’S LATEST STELLAR ACQUISITION 
EXTENDS HER SINCERE WISHES FOR 
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WALSH 
PRODUCTIONS 


: PY, DRAMATIC EXCELLENCE IN SCREEN CREATION 
Presented by the 


Mayflower Photoplay Corporation 
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MIRIAM COOPER 


STARRING IN THE 


S FINEST FANCIES 


SCREEN’ 
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Independence Last! 


The First National Exhibitors Circvit, Inc., invites Exhibitors, great and small, to 
share its Power, Progress and Prosperity. : 


| The New Franchise Plan which makes a Motion Picture’ 
| Theatre a safe thing to own : 


Benefits for Exhibitors . the business will go te the exhibitors and producers 
who earn it. 
The new individual non-competitive franchises for all | 
First National aitractions will give exhibitors big money- 
making attractions at a fixed, fair, percentage of the Benefits to Producers, 
valuation of eath negative—thus eliminating the evil of A new non-competitive distributing organization will 


competitive bidding between exhibitors and guaranteeing be placed at the disposal of worthy producers. Non- 
complete independence to exhibitor franchise holders. competitive because the Circuit is strictly an Exhibiting 
Under this plan the owner of the smal! theatre will pay ofganization. Producers can feel reassured in the exist- 


a definite percentage, as will the big, first ran man, while ence of this great theatre organization. 
still retaining freedom of action so far as other attrac- The Circuit's policy of buying the best will be con- 
tions are concerned, tinued. Under the new plan of operation quality, more 
The holders of First National sub-franchises will have than ever, will be the demand made on producers. 
behind them the combined support of the erilire nalion- 
wide organization. The mighiy purchasing power of sin 
several thousand theatres will guarantee an even better Showmen for the Show Bu ess ‘ 
Bia and more profitable line of attractions than that so far First National's phenomenal success has been the re- 
7 i | secured by the pooled buying power of the original First sult of intelligent co-operation. There is no guess work 
F National franchise holders. And exhibitors know that, about the new plan. Its success is already secured. 
| release for release, First National attractions have more Experienced showmen, exhibitors who hate won success 
; than held their own at the box-office against all comers. in the picture business and know ils every angle, are 
4 at the helm. Aa 
P We ‘realize that our success is inextricably tied up 
A Cash Business with that of every independent exhibitor, large or small, 
Conducted hy Showmen who Know the Justice to all is our battle cry—Independence, our . 
= Game and Have Made a Success of It watchword, 
The new plan will be finaneed by the box-offices of A 
its franchise holders. This is a cash business. The We Invite Correspondence 
public pays cash, the exhibitor can pay cash and the Details will be mailed upon request and eorrespon- 
, Circuig will pay cash to ils producers. The profils of dence deali with in the order received. 
Write today to igh 
The Exhibitors Defense 
‘ Composed of members of 
j The First National Exhibitors Circuit, Inc. 
Address inquiries to 
Exhibitors Defense Committee 


.. Care First National Exhibitors Circuit, Inc. 
Bt 6 West 48ikh Sircet, New York, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM 
TAYLOR 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 
PRODUCTIONS 


PARAMOUNT- 
ARTCRAFT 
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BRUNTON SERVICE 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 2, 1919. 
Mr. Robert Brunton, 


Brunton Studios, Inc., 
South Hollywood, Cal. 


“My Dear Mr. Brunton: 


Now that the public has given its verdict on “The Miracle 
Man,” I should like to tell you how much I value the co-operation 
of your organization in the production of the picture. 


I congratulate you on the organization that you have built 
up, and you are deserving of the thanks of every independent 


producer. 


Your very best well wisher, 
Sincerely, 


(The Man who Directed “The Miracle Man’) 
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Special Features for Jesse D. Hampton Productions 


Current Release Ince-Paramount “234% Hours Leave” 


SERIAL LEADS WITH UNIVERSAL 


First 1920 Production, “‘The Vanishing Dagger’’ in 18 Episodes 
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May, 1919 


Eminent Authors 

Ally Themselves 

with Goldwyn. 


August, 


Goldwyn Pictures 
secire Jack Pick- 


August, 1919 
A. H. Woods, The 
Shuberts and The 
Selwyns Join 
Goldwyn. 


November, 1979 
Booth Tarkington 
Signs up with 
Goldwyn. 


December, 


The Du Pont [n- 
terests Enter Gold 
wyn Pictures. 


‘ 


— 


OLDWYN PICTURES secure the exclusive screen rights to the best known 
works of Rex Beach, Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Basil King, Leroy Scott and Gouverneur Morris. Each production 
to be produced with the co-operation of the author. 


OLDWYN adds a glittering pendant to its chain of world-famous stars—Jack ae 
Pickford, screendom’s favorite delineator of youthful roles. Goldwyn Stara aS 
are: Geraldine Farrar, Pauline Frederick, Mabel Normand, Tom Moore, ae & 
Madge Kennedy and Will Rogera. 


MERICA’S foremost theatrical producers join forces with Goldwyn Pictures, 
placing at their disposal the greatest successes of the modern stage. With 
a capitalization of $20,000,000, Goldwyn Pictures Corporation leaps to the 
front rank of the industry. " 


OOTH TARKINCTON, ereator of the irrepressible “Penrod,” and author of 
the best-selling novels and short stories of the last decade, contracts to write 


an original juvenile series for Goldwyn Pictures, to be known as the “Edgar 
Comedies.” a... aid 


a 


EADED by H. F. DuPont, vice-president of the great DuPont Powder 
Company, a combination of the greatest financial and industrial interests 
im America merge with Goldwyn Pictures, forming the strongest produc- 
iag and distributing organization in the world 


HE command was Forward—end forward Goldwyn went with giamt 
strides, beyond limits undreamed of one year ago. And now, with this un- 
precedented record of achievements behind us, we approach 1920 with a 
feeling of triumph, and gay to you with all the strength and sincerity of : 
our convictions, that— | 


GOLDWYN PICTVRES CORPORATION 
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Noon to 5.30 SUBWAY STATION 
to $1.00 50c to $1.50 
Sat, Sun. and <__ AT THE DOOR Sat. Sun. and 
| Holidays, Phone CIRCLE 5500 Holidays, 
5c to $1.58 50c to $2.00 


“World's Lareest Theatre” 


EDWARD BOWES..........- Managing Director 
ALW AY for Matinee Purchasers 12.30 to 5.30 P. M. For Evening ALW AYS 
Purchasers, 6 P. M. to nearly midnight. 


The latest and best in film releases, and a stage performance de luxe, presented by 
NED WAYBURN, embracing singing, dancing and novelty acts in revue form. 


Also orchestral features in keeping with the magnitude of the institution, Nat Finston, 
musical director, with distinguished visiting musicians as guest directors from time to time. 


NOW! EVERYTHING NEW! NOW! 


Cincidaais holiday change of bill i in every detail, ushering i in a festive season of stage and screen surprises.’ 


EVERY SUNDAY EVERY SUNDAY 


Reserved Seats 8 weeks in advance. Reserved Seats held 


Continuous concert from 12.30 noon to nearly mid- 
night, made up from the best features of the current 
bill. Come when you please; leave when you like. 


WILLIAM 
RUSSELL 


PHOTO PLAYS 
SUPREME 


FINEST 
LABORATORY 


_ BOOKED TO CAPACITY BUSI- 
NESS UNTIL FEB. 1, 1920. 


> Extraordinary Releases and 
Negative Developing a Specialty 


Released through 


Palisade Film Laboratories, Inc. 


PALISADE, N. J. 4 Opposite 129th Street 


| FOX FILM CORPORATION 
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CLASSICS 


VIOLA DANA 
MAY ALLISON 
BERT LYTELL 
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JESSE | KY 


_presen ts 


WALLACE 


Supporte 


LILA 


Directed by James Cruze 


From the Celebrated Play by James B Fagan 


See Hawthorne break the bank at 


Monte Carlo! 


See him start a howling revolution 


a princess—stop the 
rebels wilh sheer Yankee nerve! 


See him shoot the blood of life 
* inito the doddering old kingdom of 


—*‘*fall for” 


JESSE L LASKY CECH DK MILLE 


YORK 


Bovinia and show ’em how we do 

things in the U. S. A.! 

See the great supporting cast— 

Lila Lee, Theodore Roberts, Harri- 

son Ford, Tully Marshall, Charles 

Ogle, Edwin Stevens, Guy Oliver! — 


See the sure profits in a picture 
that’s all punch! 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~ LASKY CORPORATION | 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Py 


Beenarie by Walter Weeds 


ras 


GOVERNMENT ENLISTS FILM AID. 


For the second time the aid of the 
film and the screen toward patriotic 
ends has been enlisted by the Govern- 
ment, when following an invitation by 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. 
Lane to a conference with him, ad- 


dressed to leading executives of the 
picture industry, initial impetus was 
given to a country-wide screen cam- 
paign to combat Bolshevism and ultra- 
radical tendencies which endanger the 
very fabric of American institutions. 


The meeting was held in Washing- 


EDDIE CLINE 


First Two Releases: 


“Sheriff Nell’s 


Starring POLLY MORAN 


“School House Scandal”— 


DIRECTOR 


Comeback” 


ton with a delegation headed by Wil- 
liam A. Brad, president of the N. A. 
M. P. I. Also present were John C. 
Flinn, of the F. P.-L.; Gabriel L. Hess, 
Goldwyn; William E. ‘Atkinson, Metro; 
Lewis J. Selznick, Select; C. C. Petti- 
john; William Wright, Vitagraph; P. A, 
Powers, Universal; Oscar A. Price, 
United Artists; Harry N. Crandall and 
Cul. Barry Buckley; Frederick H. Elli- 
ott; Jack S. Connolly, Paul EB Krieger, 
and William T. Blane. 

Speaking to the committee Secre- 
tary Lane said: “It is believed the time 
has come when the leading motion 
oo producing companies can be 

terested im the Americaniza 


movement and perhaps induced to get 
behind it in the same manner in which 
the motion picture industry gave such 
splendid support to the Government 
during the war period. There is need 
of a movement which will inspire a 
patriotism of peace as intense as the 
patriotism of war. In some manner 
there must be inspired respect for the 


laws of the land and for law and 


order.” 

The meeting with Secretary Lane 
culminated in a luncheon with Vice- 
President Thomas R. Marshall attend- 
ing, also Senator Kenyon, from lowa 
and Chairman of the Senate Educa- 
tional Committee, Dr. Simeon B. Fess, 
representative from Ohio, and chair- 
man of the House Educdtional Com- 


mittee. 


A resolution embodying the spirit 
of the conferences held during the 
day was adopted by the Committees 
on education of the Senate and House 
of Representatives assembled in joint 
session, 

The resolution framed by Chairman 
Fess of the House Committee reads as 
follows: 

“Be it resolved, That it is the sense 
of 3 joint committee on education of 
the Senate and House that the motion 
hagonte industry of the United States 

¢ requested to do all that is within 
its power to upbuild and strengthen 
the spirit of Americanism within our 
People.” 


INCE AFTER BALL TEAM. 
Los Angeles, Dec. 20, 
Thos. H. Ince is reported negotiating 
for the Vernon Tigers or some o 
Coast League ball club. 


DOROTHY PHILLIPS OUT OF U. 
Los Angeles, Dec. 20 
Dorothy Phillips and ker director, 
Alan Holubar, are leaving the Univer- 
sal forces this week, though the U al- 
leges a contract, unexpired, with cach. 


STARRING MARGERY DAW. 


Los Angeles, Dec. 20 
Margery Daw is to be starred in 
films by Marshall Neilan. 


LEW ROSE CLOSES DAUPHINE, 
New Orleans, Dec. 20. 

The Dauphine with its policy of 
stock burlesque has been closed by 
Lew Rose, though his lease on the 
house runs to the end of this season, 

All salaries due members of the 
company have been paid. 

The publicity attending Rose’s recent 
triai and conviction for conducting 
immoral performances reduced busi- 
ness to ghastly proportions. 

Rose has been in New Orleans for 
ll years. He introduced popular priced 
vaudeville and burlesque stock here, 
His stock burlesque has been playing 
for five years at the st the Dauphine. 


ANOTHER ORPHEUM POP IN N. QO. 
New Orleans, Dec. 20, 

Martin Beck and Mort Singer are 
here, for 10 days, on a vacation. Golf 
is their principal pleasure. 

Mr. Beck says the Orpheum Circuit 
will renew its lease on the local Or- 
pheum, at its expiration next year, at 
which time the new Orpheum will have 
been completed. The present Orpheum 
will then have its name changed to the 
Majestic, probably, and play pop vaude- 
ville, now being played at the Or- 
pheum Circyit’s Palace in this city, 
giving the circuit three New Orleans 
vaudeville houses. 

Instructions have been issued by 
Mr. Beck for all Orpheum theatres to 
provide a Christmas night banquet for 
the artists on the bill, on the stage. 
The Orpheum and Palace here will 
combine, having the spread on the 
Palace stage Thursday night, with Beck 
and Singer as guests. 


Jack Dillon Directing Miss Stehrane 
Los Angeles, Dec. 20. 
ickford wi the direction of 
Jack Dillon. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DROP. 


In these days of high costs and in- 
creasing prices, is a story of lowered 
prices and in a review of the theatrical 
year when big figures on everything 
crowded for attention, this hidden fact 
which means the saving of from $50,000 
to $60,000 annually in fire insurance 
premiums—an actual reduction of 26 
per cent—in New York, comes like a 
romance. 

Ralph W. Long, recently resigned as 

neral manager of the Shuberts, W. 
fi Stallings, an insurance broker, and 
Ligon Johnson, acting as a self-con- 
stituted committee with Long as chair- 
man, quietly and cleverly put over the 
spectacular premium reduction. - 


Three years ago, when Long became 
the head exectuive in the Shubert or- 
anization, an examination of the fire 
insurance costs convinced him of ex- 
cessive base rates. Stallings agreed in 
the theorv and they went to work. For 
the insurance exchange it can be said 
that the vast theatre building boom 
in the greater city left no precedent 
for revision of rates. But when it was 
pointed out the rates were beyond 
reason, the insurance people were not 
leng in ordering the reduction. 


In the correspondence that resulted 
between Mr. Johnson and the New 
York Fire Exchange, it was admitted 
the rates had been arrived at by “dead 
reckoning”! Such an admission is un- 
believable in these times of statistics 
and it proved that Long had the right 
idea. Mr. Stallings in telling how the 
rites were reduced, talked to a 
Variety reporter in interesting fash- 
ion. He started out by saying: 


“Yes, it is true that we have suc- 
ceeded. in pulling down the fire insur- 
ance rate here. But somehow the suc- 
cess of the task lost its flavor for me. 
I managed to put a similar saving over 
for a business which had an associa- 
tién of 32 firms, and as a result my 
office received the business of 31 out 
of the 32 concerns interested. In re- 
turn for the saving attained for the 
theatre managers, we got no more than 
$1,000 in premiums of business from 
them. That doesn’t show much in the 
way of appreciation, does it? You see 
the total savings for the theatres in 
the city means more than $50,000 a 
year. 


“For three years Long and myself 
were convinced that the rates were too 
high and felt sure that if we could 
get the support of the managers a rate 
reduction could be brought about. But 
I thought that if all the managers got 
together and called in their brokers, 
the latter would offer their own ideas. 
Instead, Long and myself interested 
Ligon Johnson, telling him what had 
been done so far. The idea was to 
approach the New York Fire Exchange 
through a channel which would indi- 
cate that no broker was interested in 
getting a reduction, 


“January last, Mr. Johnson succeed- 
ing in having the U. M. P. A. pass a 
resolution which laid stress on the fact 
that whereas every other class of risk 
where the same or modern type of fire- 
proof construction was used, had al- 
ready received a small reduction in fire 


insurance rates, theatres had not so 


enjoved that privilege. A letter was 
drafted incorporating the resolution, 
and it was sent out early in January 
to Will O. Robb of the Fire Exchange. 

“Mr. Robb replied, and while agree- 
ing that the rate was high and also 
admitting that ‘dead reckoning’ was 
the basis for the base rate, explained 
there had not been sufficient time for 
developing a true experience on mod- 
ern fireproof theatres, and he also 
stated that theatres by bringing their 
hcusekeeping conditions up to stand- 
ard would be granted a reduction. 

“At the time the average rate for 
fireproof theatres was $1.07 for each 
$100 of insurance, and the absolute 
minimum was 67% where all require- 
ments of the Exchange were met. 

“We refused to be drawn into dis- 
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VICTOR KREMER 


SUITE 425 


cussion on individual problems, con- 
tending that all conditions which lead 
to a rate of over 1 per cent on fire- 
proof theatres was beyond all possible 
reason, and such a rate was loaded 
beyond all possible excuse, because the 
loss was shown to be less than 10 per 
cent of the annual premiums charged! 


“The present minimum rate standard 
for fireproof theatres is 43, which is 
26 per cent under the previous mini- 
mum. The final aasnad for favorable 
consideration for relief was sent to 
the Exchange on June 11, 1919, and on 
June 12 last a reply from W, P. Young, 
president of the New York Fire Ex- 


Presents 


HARLIE CHAPL 


“BURLESQUE 
CARMEN” 
STATE RIGHT BUYERS 


WIRE OR WRITE 


VICTOR KREMER FILM FEATURES, Inc. 
1476 Broadway, New York 


It’s the Biggest Chaplin Ever Made 
You Can Get Feature Rentals For It 
It Has Been Revised and Re-Edited 
It Has All New Art Sub-Titles 

It Is Chaplin At His Best 

It Is A Sure-Fire Money-Maker 


START THE 
NEW YEAR RIGHT 


BRYANT 8352 


change, was received by Mr. Johnson, 
saying that a new theatre schedule 
had been granted.” 

The current season, therefore, started 
off with a reduced fire insurance rate 
to its credit. Various insurance brok- 
erage firms and others have claimed 
the honor of having brought about the 
reduction, but investigation proves 
that the matter was accomplished sole- 
ly through the efforts of Mr. Long, Mr. 
Stallings, of the brokerage firm of 


Beidler & Bookmyer, and Mr. Johnson. 


In some cases the rate was ‘pulled 
down more than 50 per cent. Included 
in that class is the Playhouse, which 


for some reason was paying a rate of 
$1.12 per $100, so the saving there wag 
about $1,800 yearly, since the valuation 
on that theatre is something around 
$300,000. 

The reduction was brought about 
without changes of construction for @ 
majority of New York’s theatres are 
new. Efforts are now being made te 
pull down the theatre insurance rate 
in Chicago. 


DELAWARE CHARTERS, 
Incrense in Capitalisation, 


Advance Mhotoplay Corp. of Wilmitng- 
ton, from $256,060 to $500,000, 
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“Never 


Has ‘Wated 


Lewis J. Selznick Says 


A small man with short, curly, blonde 
hair sitting in an office chair, delicate 


‘hands folded across the plump waist- 


1) line of a well fed citizen of the world, 
|? a happy, smiling man, a bubbling spring 


of personality—that is Selznick: Lewis 


J. Selznick. Once the most astonishing 


; gambler in all the astonishing history 


- of motion pictures, he has turned con- 


servative. 


Shrewder than bankers, he is shak- 


‘ing hands with the world, with the ex- 


hibitors in particular, and, if his char- 


acteristic attitude in that richly pan- 


| elled office of his is 4n example, he is 


' shaking hands with himself. 


One thing he is sure of: that hog- 


|) ging the show, producing and showing 


‘ _yourself in theatres you have bought: 
| | that won’t do. 


Treading on sensitive feet where he 


| finds them, he said as much the other 


day. 
ag Want to tell you, it never works, 
She declared. “Mention no names. Any- 


way, you know. What’s the use: Can’t 
=. that light under a bushel. You 


‘know what they’re up to, but I’ve seen 
‘friends of mine try that gathe in the 


wholesale clothing line. .They made a 


‘lot of money manufacturing clothing. 
Decided they'd sell it too. Went broke. 


exhibitor in with me. 


mone at all. 


Same thing’s going to happen in pic- 
tures. 

“Me? Not for me. I'm taking the 
I’m taking no 
chances now. Had to once. Had to get 
by. Had to take every chance. Now 
I say to the exhibitor: ‘Well, I used 


‘to try to get to you for all the money 


I could get. You know it. I know it. 
Now I’ve got something and I don’t 
want you fellows lined up trying to get 
dt away from me. Come on in with me. 
We'll share.’ 

“Well,” Mr. Selznick went on, beam- 
ing on his press agent, there to keep 
him from saying such wild true 
things, “well, I knew the sharing days 
had come. Better get some profit than 
So I told the exhibitors 
to come in with me: we'd split. I said 
to myself, I better get some share of 
the profit rather than none at all. 

“These other fellows who are buying 
up theatres all over the country, trying 
to crowd out the local exhibitors— 
what will they become? A bunch of 
real estate operators, I'll say. And it 
takes a hell of bankroll to operate real 
estate on that scale. Why, with 300 
theatres—but there isn’t money enough 
loose to close up the amusement situa- 
tion. They’re headed for a tumble. 
Besides I’m in favor of the other fel- 
low getting his share. 

“The other day a picture executive 
called me up and said I was trying to 
steal one of his men. Come to find 
out we'd offered this chap $35 a week 
more. He was worth it to us. They 
ought to be glad he could get it. If 
anybody offers him $35 a week more 
than he’s worth to me, he can go with 
my blessing. That’s what makes friends. 
Friends make business. Crowd ’em and 
you lose ’em.” 

To outsiders standing on the edge 
of the whirling pool of pictures, wait- 
ing the time of its stabilization, wait- 
ing the chance to invest with assur- 
ance, news of the activities of this Selz- 
nick, thrashing about, swimming for his 
life, has come in a series of disturbing 
ripples. There has grown up the im- 
pression that he is a great big loud 
noisy fellow. 

The opposite is the fact. The writer 
remembers seeing Constantino, the 
Spanish tenor, a great scene just fin- 
ished, come into his dressing room, ex- 
panding like a flower after the tre- 
mendous ovation accorded him at the 
Manhattan and to the friends who 
waited him back stage he was all hap- 
piness, jollity, nervous exhiliration. 
This film magnate is like that and the 


prototype of American success, the 
salesman par excellence. As such he 
knows his business, puts you first of 
all at your ease, lets you in and greets 
you with an almost boyish warmth, 
smiles on you with frank intelligence 
and before you know it he has “sold” 
himself to you, as he would put it. 

If reports are true, he has sold him- 

self also to tHe exhibitors he has in- 
vited to co-operate with him in the Na- 
tional Pictures Theatres, Inc., and the 
Republic Distributing Corporation. To 
them he has said: 
_“T believe the owners of theatres 
should be a separate and distinct class 
from the owners of production and dis- 
tribution companies. No organization 
can secure enough money to control a 
sufficient number of theatres to make 
it profitable to produce pictures for 
such theatres alone. The great mass 
of exhibitors, disturbed by the attempt 
to monopolize their part of the indus- 
try, will resent the invasion of their 
field by refusing to accept productions 
from such companies. 

“The supply of pictures in no wa 
meets the demand and there is suf- 
ficient profit for the producer and dis- 
tributor who limits his activities to 
that particular branch of the business, 
and that alone. Many picture corpor- 
ations finance themselves with the ex- 
hibitors’ deposit. That is why National 
Picture Theatres, Inc., has met with 
the endorsement of so many who know 
I want exhibitors to share also in the 
profits of productions and of distribu- 
tion. It is they who have helped me 
to sucgeed.” 


FAR EAST FIELD FERTILE. 


There is enough ready money in the 
prominent cities in the Far East wait- 
ing to erect theatres principally for 
the showing of pictures if those exist- 
ing interests can be assured of a con- 
sistent policy of supply and demand 
from America. This angle of the film 
industry as it exists in the Far East, 
was related to a VaRrety representa- 
tive by Geoffrey Nye, who may be re- 
garded as a pioneer in the exploitation 
field in that territory. He expects to 
leave for Japan, China, India, the Strait 
Settlements and New Zealand, reach- 
ing that part of the world after New 
Years’. His mission there is principal- 
ly in the interest of Goldwyn. 

Mr. Nye pointed out specifically that 
there were no theatres or operators 
that really saw the great future in 
playing a straight picture policy. In a 
city like Shanghai, he said that there 
were Eurasian interests, who, having 
profited by the war, were eager to 
build. They were hesitating, however, 
because they, could not be sure that 
the American product would reach 
them on the scale of demand. Despite 
this apparent neglect of the American 
producer to put his product on the 
market there, he said that without ex- 
ception the people of those countries 
preferred the American film. With 
the exception of India, the percentage 
of American films in use averages 
about 75 per cent. In India the use of 
American films averaged about 60 per 
cent. 

With Nye going out exclusively for 
Goldwyn, it means that that concern 
will make a stronger bid for exploita- 
tion in those countries than hereto- 
fore. He leaves New York for the 
coast to-day (Friday) and sails for 
Pe on the Siberian-Maru on the 

th. 


Bily Bowman Filmclas Manager. 


Billy Bowman, formerly casting di- 
rector in charge of all eastern Fox 
Film productions, has been appointed 
manager of the Filmulas Agency. 


WHAT OF THE SPECS? 


It looks to be up to the New York 
Supteme Court to solve the riddle and 
answer the question. The _ theatre 
ticket speculators are depending on a 
test case in the courts to determine 
the constitutionality of the Williams- 
Kilroe ordinance adopted by the New 
York Board of Aldermen Dec. 17, 1918, 
and became a law Dec. 31. If the 
courts finally decide that a 50 cent 
premium is all that the ticket broker 
can legally charge, it looks as though 
it is going to be mighty tough on some 
of the boys. 

Early in 1919 they were sticking to 
the letter of the law, but as the weeks 
passed they began to take a chance 
and on getting away with it Gecided 
the law was a joke. They got together 
on Jan. 3 and formed a sort of an asso- 
ciation to fight the law. If they had 
had an association ef the right sort 
in the past, which would have pre- 
vented outrageous “gypping,” there 
would have been no need to fight a 
law directed against them for the law 
would never have been framed. 


The first arrests under the new ordi- 
nance occurred late in January when 
five salesmen in as many agencies were 
taken into custody by representatives 
of the district attorney’s office. At that 
time it came to light that the firm of 
Guggenheimer, Untermeyer & Marshall 
was retained by the specs to carry on 
a legal battle in their behalf. It finally 
became incumbent upon the managers 
to take a hand in the affairs. Lately 
there has been an agreement reached 
between the managers and the District 
attorney’s office whereby each theatre 
ticket office that violates the law and 
is convicted is to be prevented from 
receiving further seats from the 
theatres that are represented in the 
managers’ association. Perhaps this 
will do more to stamp out the over- 
charge evil than all the laws that ever 
could be put on the statue books. 


Despite the difficulties that the specs 
are having with the law the year has 
been a tremendous one for them. It 
started early last spring when there 
was a constant influx of visitors to 
New York and there were parades of 
the returning troops. Here several of 
the big agencies cleaned up on window 
privileges and grandstands along the 
line of march, in additiorf to getting a 
strong demand for theatre seats. 

The rush continued throughout the 
summer when there were more shows 
on Broadway than ever before, and the 
demand for seats was strong. There 
was a period, that of the actors’ strike, 
where the agencies were hit a wallop 
and their losses were figured at $15,000 
a week during the first week or two of 
the difficulty. This amount grew as 
the strike progressed and a great num- 
ber of theatres were prevented from 
opening. But with it all it has been a 
banner year, for right after the strike 
theatrical business in New York en- 
tered on an unprecedented boom which 
has continued up to the edge of the 
holiday season and the specs have been 
getting prices that were greater than 
the overcharging they practiced in the 
goldenest of the golden olden days. 


The answer is apparent in the num- 
ber of “buys” that have been running 
during the current season. There have 
been anywhere from 25 to 32 shows 
listed as buys on the agency books 
during the last two months, whereas 
previous seasons it was a. record, 
when there were more than 15 buys. 


These buys are blamed by the specu- 
lators for the high prices that they 
charge, but it seems on_the face of 
things they are personally to blame 
for the condition. They say the man- 
agers force them to buy, but this does 
not seem to be generally a fact, the 
forcing usually coming through the 
specs bidding against each other for 
location. Then the manager takes ad- 
vantage of a condition and forces his 


hand to the limit. Here is another 
case where a real association would 
work out to the benefit of the agency- 
men. \ 

At present with all of the 25 or more 
current buys there are but four or five 
attractions at the most that warrant 
it. Those listed in the order of their 
demand are “Declassee,” “Apple Blos- 
soms” and the “Gold Diggers” as the 
public’s first choice, with “The Jest,” 
“Clarence” and “Irene” as the next 
possible three. There is a certain de- 
mand for “Aphrodite” but that is one 
of the freaks of the year, made so 
largely through a tremendous press 
agent punch which would naturally 
attract all the “saps” and the yokels. 


All the other attractions listed in 
the “buys” are “buys” without real 
reason except that agencies have been 
able to dispose of an unusual number 
of tickets because an unusual condi- 
tion existed as far as the public was 
concerned this year. During the last 
two weeks the agencies had oppor- 
tunity to discover what their real buys 
were for during the first three days of 
those weeks there a slump in buying 
at advance rates that caught nearly all 
of the brokers on the “long” side of 
the market with the result they were 
forced to “dump” at a loss. But the 
real hits held up in business even in 
the slump nights. : 

The last half of each week is the 
time the agencies have been reaping 
their harvest. Prices have soared to 


the heights on those occasions and it’ 


has been common to hear $15, $20, $25 
and even $30 quoted as the price of a 
pair of seats in a choice location for 
one of the hits» For the big openings 
of the season the lid was also off as 
far as prices were concerried with t 
brokers offering $75 and $100 a pair for 
seats for an important premiere. This 
meant that they were under orders 
from some of their wealthy clients to 
secure seats at no matter what cost. 
For the opening of “Aphrodite,” where 
the box office price was $11 a seat in- 
cluding war tax, the brokers were vie- 
ing with each other to secure seats at 
$200 a pair. On the night that the 
Gala Performance for the Prince of 
Wales was given. at the Metropolitan 
two seats on the floor brought $300 
with an offer of $1,500 for a box for 
the performance going begging. 

The agency men state that this sert 
of a condition will have to continue if 
they remain in business for it is neces- 
sary toe secure more than a 50 cent 
advance over the box office price on 
tickets to exist. However in rebuttal 
there are two agencies that are cling- 
ing to the 50 cent advance system and 
seemingly cleaning up. They are the 
McBride and the Tyson agencies. 

As in answer to it all there have 
been opened ‘during the last year no 
less than a dozen new ticket agencies 
aiong Broadway in face of the new 
law. All are still going and all there- 
fore must be doing business. Whether 
they are charging the legal premium 
or not is another question, but they 
are still here and in these days Broad- 
way rentals for no matter how small 
a space in the theatre district are run- 
ning into figures that mean sqmething. 

If the final decision in the specu- 
lating test case is rendered in favor 
of the agencies and a premium greater 
than 50 cents is permitted then the new 
plan of the managers may have the 
effect of placing a check reign on the 
gougers. This plan calls for a central 
agency which is to have the distribu- 
tion of all tickets in their hands and 
the axe that is to be held over the 
heads of the brokers will be that they 
will be cut off from receiving seats 
if they charge exorbitant prices. 

After all it ig a matter for the man- 
agers. They at all times have the 
remedy in their hands and it is their 
business to protect the theatre going 
public, 
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TARKINGTON’S FIRS 
THE MOTION PICTURE 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


ABOUT 


[Booth Tarkington is writing, as his first contribution for the screen, a 
’ series of two-reel tomedies dealing with the exploits of a boy named 
Edgar. These will be produced by Goldwyn.]} 


One writes fiction, but plays and 
pantomime aren’t written. A play or 
pantomime script may ke, in the rough 
word, “illiterate;” for’ the script is 
not intended to be seen, or even 
thought of, by the audience. Of’course 
I'm speaking of plays not meant as 
literature. A ‘play may be literature, 


coincidentally a privilege denied to 


pantomime. 

But the. writer of fiction and the 
playwright and the designer of panto- 
mime have one thing in common— 
vision of life expressed by imitative 
interpretation of life. A constructor 
of pantomime designs or motion pic- 
ture stories should not be called an 
author or writer, I think. He does 
write to clarify his designs to people 
who execute them, but writing is not 
at all his art, and he has only an inci- 


dental need to know something about | 


writing. 

In three mediums, fiction, play and 
motion pictures, the imitations of life 
must all try to reproduce in the imag- 
ination’ of readers or audiences, the 
illusion that not imitations but actual 
life is shown. Even in allegory and 
phantasy there must be a consistency 
in place of realism which makes the 
vision plausible at least for the mo- 
ment, 

Now, I know nothing of the tech- 
nique of pantomime or moving pic- 
tures except the law common to the 
three mediums—that in order to pro- 
duce an illusion of actuality, an imita- 
tive interpretation of life must be life- 
like. And if you are showing an audi- 
ence a section of life with which that 
audience is familiar, your truth to the 
subject must be absolute or you'll be 
caught lying. You can make your 
millionaires all silk-hatted villains to 
the happy satisfaction of a Poor House 
audience; you can make Kit Carson say 
“My word!” for a London audience 
but unlife-likeness can be successful 
only in proportion to the ignorance of 
the audience, and this ignorance is 
very unstable; it cannot be depended 
upon. 

If your subject happens to be boys 
(at times) you cannot depend upon any 
ignorance at all. Everybody in every 
audience is a boy or has a boy, or 
might have been a boy. Therefore, I 
have felt that it would be extremely 
unsafe not to make the designs of mov- 
ing picture interpretations of boys, 
which the Goldwyn company is to pro- 
duce, as life-like as possible. 


WALL STREET AND PICTURES. 


(Continued from page 226) 
ner and with the same vehemence as 
Belasco and the Shuberts defied Klaw 
& Erlanger a few years ago. 

To indicate how conveniently argu- 
ments can be adapted to policies in the 
film industry, one concern which two 
years ago was emphatically and con- 
stantly proving that a single organiza- 
tion could not concentrate with equal 
effectiveness upon producing and dis- 
tributing on the one hand, and ex- 
hibiting on the other, is now just as 
emphatically contending that the pro- 
ducing and_ distributing company 
which also controls and operates thea- 
tres is in a better position to give 
service to other exhibitors because it 
knows what the public wants by direct 
knowledge obtained through their own 
box-offices, and therefore can also give 
the other’ exhibitors what the public 
wants. But a humorous sidelight on 


the matter is provided by the fact that 
this very concern recently booked the 
Pictures of an independent company 
in two of its largest theatres, prov- 


ing that it knows what the public 
wants, even if it cannot supply that 
want to the other exhibitors. 

The termination of the war found a 
serious determination on the part of 
European capital to restore to them- 
selves a portion’of the world’s film 
markets of which they had been 
wholly deprived during the war; and 
in order to meet these new and 
strong competitive forces, enterpris- 
ing American producers conceived the 
lan of becoming the partners of these 
Eurcpeen capitalists instead of their 
competitors. Famous Players- 
Lasky, Goldwyn, First National, and 
Metro have made foreign alliances on 
what it is commonly judged to be a 
50-50 basis. There is no doubt that 
through the stimulus of these Ameri- 
can companies European production 
standards will accomplish bigger 


strides than they ever otherwise could 


hope to attain. But it is still a ques- 
tion as to whether fhe enormous sums 
of money this policy will pour into 
the coffers of European government 
treasuries in the form of corporation 
income taxes will justify the course in 
the end. 

The year has been totally unnotable 
in the matter of revealing any new 
directorial or producing genius. The 


old studio leaders have gone on main- , 


taining almost their exact degree of 
importance to the industry. The 
screen has also been yoid of any new 
or brilliant photoplay authorship, re- 
sulting in the natural consequence of 
paying three, four, five, and ten times 
as much for the rights to stage plays 
this year as were paid last year. 
The coming year will reduce the 
struggle now going on within the in- 
dustry to an issue between men and 
money. Are the men who have built 
up the industry through their imag- 
ination, persistence and knowledge of 


the public and its amusement needs, | 


going to remain in charge of the des- 
tinies of the industry, or are they going 
to be relegated to the positions of de- 
partment heads, with adding machines 
as their immediate superiors, by a set 
of men who have proven throughout 
the entire industrial history of the 
country to have no sympathy for the 
public and no regard for the human ele- 
ment of a business beyond dollar and 
cent considerations? Is the motion 
picture industry, which depends so 
much upon freedom ‘of action and 
thought, to be harnessed by Wall 
Street, with tickertape’ as the reins? 
To the impartial observer it seems as 
though the industry would, throw away 
its greatest assets in subordinating 
these minds to the control of money, 
for the industry is so constituted that 
money, as such, is perhaps the least 
necessary of all its needs. Its greatest 
value is its personal equation—a group 
of men with untrammeled ambitions 


and first, last, and always, with im- | 


agination, which do not cost anything, 
and which are apt to be smothered 
and suppressed under the weight of 
the stocks and Bonds, which is the 
only production Wall Street has any 
liking for. 

The knowledge of this fact has been 
so well distributed that the “Big Four” 
sought escape when this domination 
first presented an appearance, and now 
the “Big Six” are getting ready to 
seek their own escape. If the great 
stars, directors, and distributing execu- 
tives are all convinced that Wall 
Street directorates will curb their ac- 
tivities and stifle their freedom, and all 
take a similar means to escape this 
result, Wall Street may get the sur- 
prise of its business career by discov- 


STATEMENT BRITISH AND FOREIGN FILM TRADE 


By EDWARD GODAL 


[Mr. Godal is the managing director of the British and Colonial Kinema- 
tograph Co., Ltd., of London, and knows whereof he speaks.) 


The past and present history of the 
Motion Picture Industry in America 
is the open book from which England 
can read its road to progress of the 
future. This industry works in cycles 
and as America has in the past learned 
much from France so will England be 
compelled, if it is to compete for 
world position, to learn from the ex- 
perience of both these countries. 

Let us see however if the conditions 
at present obtaining in England are 
such as to enable it to take full advan- 
tage of the unique opportunities be- 
fore it. As the managing director of 
one Kingdom and as one who was re- 
sponsible. for the importation of 
American directors, stars and staff to 
London nearly a year ago, readers will 
I hope take the facts and the opinions 
inferred from them to be true and un- 
prejudiced. 

The trade in England is now slowly 
recovering from the crippling effect of 
the World War. My experience in 
this country has convinced me that 
those who have not been in Europe 
since 1914 cannot apreciate how stulti- 
fyjng was the war upon our indus- 
tries, especially those non-essential to 
the war’s progress. This was most 
marked in the film industry as we had 
to contend against lack of fuel, light, 
food, shipping, machinery and labor. 
It is not surprising therefore that film 
was practically at a stand- 
still. 

Building being also prohibited, the 
existing theatres of which there are 
only about 3,600 in Great Britain had 
to cater for the war workers hunger- 
ing for amusement, and these were 
overcrowded. The films for exhibition 
had to come therefore from the coun- 
try which was least touched by the 
war’s ravages and consequently about 
90 per cent of the films shows were 
American productions. Indeed 
uncertainty of the war’s duration and 
the constant need for new subjects 
caused such a demand for these that 
they were booked en bloc, generally 
unseen for a period of from six to 
twelve months ahead. 

After the armistice and on the re- 
sumption of English producing and dis- 
tributing activities, this block booking 
system became one of our greatest 
evils and the effect of it is evidenced 
now by the fact that British produc- 
tions cannot get a release before from 
eight to twelve months after produc- 
tion date. 

The disastrous effect of this situa- 
tion is evident for not only are pro- 
ductions out of date in theme and 
fashion on release but the locking up 
of capital for this period is a menace 
to the trade. 

The demand for British made films, 
on the other hand, is so great and the 
prices obtainable are so high, that the 
public, exhibitors and distributors are 
all dissatisfied. This is no good 
augury for the future bookings of 
American subjects in England. This 
state of affairs also exists to a some- 
what less marked extent in other parts 
of Europe and these circumstances 
added to by the difficulties of rate of 
exchange must have a reactive effect 
on this country as will be noticed in 
the near future when the export busi- 
ness of America will diminish to a 
dangerous degree. 

It will be contended by the Ameri- 
can trade that this reaction will be 


ering that they can get all of the stu- 
dios and most of the theatres of the 
country, but that the film indusry will 
still be free, because they cannot con- 
trol the minds and imaginations of 


en, 


the 


only temporary as the European pub- 
lic will become tired of inferior pic- 
tures and the building of new thea- 
tres will ease the situation. Although 
our pictures in the past have been 
inferior, due to the smaller market, 
we have had to cater for and the con- 
sequent smaller receipts «obtainable, 
let me however remind them of the 
great wave of progress in the moving 
icture enterprise now sweeping over 
ngland. The romance and magnitude 
of the industry in this country has had 
an alluring effect on English capital 
and with the entry of responsible 
Englishmen into the business, large 
capital is available for those who have 
the right perspective and the experi- 
ce. 

Further, Europe is a new and happy 
hunting ground for the producer of 
the future. New and unexploited set- 
tings, the beauty spots of Europe full 
of history and romance with their na- 
tive inhabitants and atmosphere, the 
foliage from arctic to tropical to be 
encountered in a comparatively short 
journey, the brilliance of the French 
and Italians in the manufacture and 
manipulation of cinematograph ma- 
chinery and in the art of production, 
(evidenced so conspicuously by their 
successes in this country), and the 
soundness of English manufacture, the 
beauty and solidity of its old buildings 
and furniture together with the geo- 
graphical position of London must in- 
evitably make Europe an important 
factor in future productions and Lon- 
don an important centre of the in- 
dustry. 

Film production if internationalized 
can only be done satisfactorily by al- 
lowing each country the full use of its 
facilities, American expert technical 
knowledge gained by past experience 
will need te mingle with the other 
equally essential qualifications ‘pos- 
sessed by the British, French and 
Italians, and to get the best from 
these nations, they should be attacked 
psychologicaly, rather by “peaceful 
penetration” and co-operation. than by 
the publicity bombardment which has 
been so conspicuous and must have un- 
doubtedly been expensive in time, 
money and prestige. The Englishman 
knows more of his own country’s con- 
ditions than does the foreigner, there- 
fore co-operate, internationalize re- 
ciprocate, and benfit by the experience 
of the past by not spoiling the con- 
ditions in these new fields and thereby 
causing some of the evils so evident 
in the industry of this country. It is, 
in my opinion, only by international- 
ization and reciprocity will America 
avoid the reaction which usually fol- 
lows every extreme period, either of 
success or failure. Europe needs 
America for its experience and the 
American market for its exploitation 
if its products are to be of equal stand- 
ard to the Americans. America needs 
Europe for product on purposes and 
for its export trade. It will need 
Europe all the more in the future, 
when theatres will spring up in chains 
which will exhibit Furopean-made film 
for excellent quality. The American 
market will not always represent 75 
per cent of the world’s market. 


Adolphe Osso has Installed tn his Paris 
office in Rue St. Honore, a projection 
room which will be placed at the disposal 
of all Americans who go to Paris to show 
or sell films. 


William Sistrom has joined Inte 
tional Films as production manager. "He 
te qneaged at present in equipping the 

rns new studio at 127th stre 
Second avenue. 


. Arthur and Lots Zellner are ada 
“Judah.” Henry Arthur Jones 
Drury Lane melier, for Metro, who will 


produce the piece with an all star cast, - 


to be released 2s special. 


in 
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WALL STREET 


The year 1919 has been filled with 
more important happenings and con- 
tributed more far-reaching effects tc 
the picture industry than all the years 
that have preceded it since Frieze- 
Greene made the first action film of a 
horse in motion. What the conse- 
quences of these events and results 
will be upon the future of the indus- 
try can in a measure be appraised by 
the nature and extent of the past 
twelve months’ evolutions. One need 
not be a near relation of a prophet 
to read the significance of recent and 
present activities in the business, and 
to determine how they will affect the 
business as a whole. A summary, 
therefore, of the conspicuous features 
of the past year’s business develop- 
ments may enable us to look behind 
the screen and see revealed the real 
plot of the motion picture industry; to 
see the picture now being staged most- 
ly in one set, the Board of Director’s 
room of Any Film Company. — 

When a young man inherits too 
much money, he is apt to go wrong. 
Likewise, when a young industry in- 
herits too much money, it is apt to 
have its head turned. And current 
rumor persists in the belief that due 
to the sudden inflow of too much Wall 
Street money many film heads are be- 
ing turned—toward the door marked 


Just what the final and total results 
of this vast flood of Wall Street funds 
will be are today the main source of 
speculation and theory throughout the 
industry. The majority opinion is that 
the ultimate effects will be detrimen- 
tal to the business. The processes of 
reasoning leading to this deduction 
are as follow: 

In the old days, when the industry 
was in its infancy and when its sur- 
face hadn't been scratched, the 
pioneers engaged in the business made 
up for the lack of money by hard 
work, careful conduct of their affairs 
and a tremendous expenditure of 
energy, imagination and devotion to 
their purpose. Those who could not 
supply these qualities were auto- 
matically eliminated, the industry thus 
selecting its personnel according to 
natural laws of fitness, much as the 
Klondike did. Those who proved the 
possession of the faculties and the pe- 
culiar combination of artistic and com- 
mercial imagination which such an art- 
business as the screen industry de- 
manded, made brilliant successes and 
a the industry upon the firm 
oundation whereon it rests today. 
The major belief now is that the in- 
flux of great sums of money will en- 
gender dangerously ambitious pro- 
grams of absorption, domination, and 
withal, a carelessness created by the 
confidence of unlimited moncy ina the 


AND PICTURES 


very thing upon which the life of the 


industry depends—advancement' in 
production standards. 


In the old days, to be concrete and 
frank, a man like Adolph Zukor had 
a great goal, the production and pre- 
sentation for the first time to the mo- 
tion picture public of the great drama- 
tic and literary successes of the age. 
To aid him in accomplishing his pur- 
pose he selected what for many years 
was looked upon as the most unpre- 
cedented and unequaled group of film 
specialists ever assembled within one 
organization in the film industry. 
They were Daniel Frohman, Edwin 
Porter, B. P. Schulberg, Al Lichtman, 
Frank Meyer, Al Kaufman, and other 
men of this type. Later, when Fam- 
ous Players combiged with Lasky and 
absorbed Paramount and Artcraft, dis- 
tributing experts like Hiram Abrams 
and Walter E. Greene joined the Zukor 
council, and the combined organiza- 
tion was looked upon as the most im- 
posing personnel which the film indus- 
try had ever gathered together. The 
greatest stars and directors naturally 
followed such a line-up. Then some- 
thing happened. Just what it was no 
one will probably ever truly know. 
But something radical must have hap- 
pened, some discord must have inter- 
rupted the wonderful harmony of that 
organization, for Frohman suddenly 
ceased taking an active part in the af- 
fairs of the company, Porter sold his 
interest, Abrams and* Schulberg re- 
signed, followed shortly by the depar- 
ture of Mary Pickford, D. W. Griffith 
and Douglas Fairbanks, and recentl 
Walter E. Greene also departed, wit 
the statement that he had not felt the 
same toward the organization since 
Abrams left, and now Al Kaufman, re- 
turning from Europe, is followed with 
the rumor that he is to resign before 
the first of the year, with a similar 
rumor involving even the president 
and guiding spirit of the organization. 
This organization is cited as an ex- 
ample of a theory, because it was the 
first and the biggest feature produc- 
ing and distributing company. Can 
Wall Street money replace in earning 
power for the company the energy 
and devotion contributed to it by these 
men? Can their interest and pride in 
the organization be replaced by dol- 
lars? Can Wall Street substitute for 
the heart they gave the concern some- 
thing else that beats with the more 
systematic but less human beat of a 
time-clock? 


Can Wall Street systematize the in- 
dustry and put it on what is termed 
“a business basis,” without killing the 
patient? Can Wall Street directorates 
make the artist think of the great 
punch for the pieture at nine o'clock in 


the morning instead of one p. m? 


That is the question, 

The United Artists Corporation was 
founded upon the theory that the star 
or a director of star-importance was 
the biggest factor in the industry, and 
should therefore receive the greatest 
remuneration of all the personal 
groups engaged in the business; and 
since 
method of attaining this object was 
to own their own distributing com- 

ny, they formed their own. Recent- 
y a banker connected with some of 
the Wall Street interests which have 
come into the film industry declared 
that after a year of Wall Street man- 
agement the stars would get what they 
deserve—five hundred or, in. extreme 
cases, a thousand dollars a week. Who 
is right? With Whose contention is 
the welfare of the industry most close- 
ly related—the Wall Street banker’s 
or the star’s? That is another ques- 
tion. 

Can the motion picture business ever 
be made into a real manufacturing 
business, comparable, for systematic 
regulation and conduct, to the more 
routine manufacturing industries? Can 
eficiency experts ever replace, in 
value to the screen, the vision, inspira- 
tion and spirit of the creative artists 
who may only get the flash which 
makes the difference between medioc- 
rity and brilliance somewhere along 
the early hours of the morning or two 
or three hours after the company had 
been ordered to assemble? Genius will 
not be governed by a clock, and if the 
picture industry is to progress artis- 
tically we must indulge the directorial 
and stellar temperaments of the in- 
dustry to all reasonable extents. The 
usual financial or banking mind can- 
not conceive such a condition. It has 
been governed by mathematics, which 
is an exact science, so long, that it 
cannot reconcile itself to the looser 
laws of creative art. 

Is Wali Street, therefore, in giving 
the industry a multiplication table 
with which to reduce to a fine calcu- 
lation matters of compound interest, 
going to take the heart out of the in- 
dustry in the process? 

Which is of more value to the indus- 
try’s progress—a brain like Zukor’s, 
Abrams’, Selznick’s, Greene’s, Row- 
lands, uncontrolled and unhampered, 
or a fortune like Du Pont’s, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company’s, Morgan’s, etc., 
controlling and hampering—for they 
must go together—the executives of 
the industry? That is still another 
question. 

A few years ago the screen rights to 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” one of 
the screen’s greatest successes, were 
purchased outright for $250. A few 
days ago, one of the biggest companies 
in the business paid a young woman 
$75 to read a play and write a synop- 
sis of it. When an industry can within 
five years travel such a distance in 


mosey values, many principles of busi- 


the only sure and permanent’ 


ness must of course become distorted. 
But in trying to correct these financia! 
ills, is Wall Street going to operate 
so hard that the whole body of the 
industry, and not only the affected 
parts, will be cut up? It is just a 
question. 

Many of the younger members o 
the industry—younger in age, but not 
necessarily in service to the industry 
—believe that the picture business will 
never be controlled—that the more 
certain interests try to control it the 
freer it will be, in the same manner 
as a revolutionist is freer after over- 
throwing a despotic government than 
a citizen of a republican government 
—for they deciare there will be a trade 
revolution if such a form of control 
becomes assertive. It is true, of 
course, that after such revolutions 
things may be unsettled for a while, 
until such time as the majority get 
together and decide upon rules and 
laws of government based upon, the 
greatest good for the greatest number, 
and such a situation must develop in 
the motion picture industry if such a 
revolution occurs. 

So the question to be fought out in 
1920 is whether or not Wall Street, im- 
personal, powerful but usually un- 
imaginative Wall Street, can control 
the imaginative, quick minds that the 
screen has attracted unto itself, by 
the sheer weight of its money. 

Important changes of policy of the 
year have been very few. It was not 
a far cry from the star series system 
of distribution to the singie picture 
system, booking each picture at a price 
and for a length of run in proportien 
to its individual merit. The year was 
meagre in its measure of great, truly 
notable productions, until the last half 
and quarter, when such brilliant pro- 
ductions as “The Miracle Man,” “Male 
and Female,” “Soldiers of Fortune,” 
and “Everywoman” were revealed and 
all of these written the past three 
months. But the promise of a larger 
number of super-pictures for 1920 is 
not very encouraging. 

The declaration last year by one or 
two important concerns to the effect 
that it was inconsistent for producers 
and distributors to exhibit, and for 
exhibitors to produce, was wholly re- 
versed during the year when every 
large producing and distributing con- 
cern began a scramble for theatres. 
In fact, it was this very policy which 
made necessary the securing of Wall 
Street money. Where the policy will 
end no one can yet say;. but it has 
succeeded already in proving again 
that the picture industry, in its evolu- 
tions, is following closely the previous 
history of the theatrical business. The 
independent forces of the industry are 
now advertising to the trade, threat- 
ening to show their pictures in tents, 
schools, and chyrches, rather than sub- 
mit to the domination of distribntor- 
controlled theatres, in the same man- 

(Continued on page 22S) 
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VARIETY 


Friends—The Theatrical Profession: 


I have for years realized my indebtedness and obligation to 
you for your continued appreciation of MILLER 
QUALITY. 


Your generous patronage has been the backbone of 

my business and instrumental in achieving the suc- 

cess enjoyed by the firm of I. MILLER & SONS, 
INC. 


Time has told the immeasurable value of 
your endorsement—the national popular- 
ity and prestige of MILLER-MADE shoes 
today is to a great extent due to the in- 
fluence and effect stagedom’s preference 
has produced. 


Today the need for enlarged facilities to 
meet the pressing and ever-increasing de- 
mand for MILLER-MADE shoes presents 
an opportunity which I am especially de- 
sirous to share with the men and women of the profession, inasmuch 

as it offers a most desirable investment in an organization which you 
have so materially aided in establishing. 


Cordially yours, 


_NEW YORK CHICAGO 
( Geators of. Distinctive Foot wear ) 


THE ABOVE CORPORATION WILL TAKE OVER THE ENTIRE BUSINESS FORMERLY CONDUCTED UNDER THE NAME I. MILLER AND NOW 


Offers For Sale $500,000 7% Preferred Stock 


PREFERRED BOTH AS TO ASSETS AND EARNINGS 
No Mortgage or Bonded Indebtedness Average Sales Monthly—$400,000 


A true appreciation of the exceptional advantages and The assets of the Company consist of a Modern Shoe 
facilities of this organization recommends this preferred Factory located at Flushing and Carlton Avenues, Brook- 
issue to the investor who desires a safe investment cap- lyn, at present produ Ing 7,000 pairs of high-grade ladies 
shoes weekly, and Retail Stores, located in New York 
able of earning gratifying returns. ay: 
and Chicago. 

Twenty per cent of the annual net profits of the com- From past experience we can conservatively state that 
pany will be set aside for the purpose of redeeming an- the entire issue of preferred stock will be redeemed 
nually the preferred stock by lot at $110.00 per share within five years. 

and accrued dividends. 


The Earnings of the Preferred Stock Will Therefore Be Not Less Than 9% 
and reaching as high as 17% per annum, depending upon the year your stock will be drawn by lot for payment. 
WRITE FOR INTERESTING PROSPECTUS 
I. MILLER & SONS, Ine., 


1554 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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